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PREFACE. 


The Essays, which have been in course of publica¬ 
tion for more than a year, under the name of " Essays 
on Fundamental Questions for English Readers in 
India,” are now issued in a collected form with a new 
title. 

If persons come to these Essays in the expectation of 
finding all the points discussed, or even touched, which 
bear on their respective subjects, they are sure to be 
disappointed. Within the narrow limits of Essays on 
such great and wide themes, attention has necessarily 
been confined to the most salient features. Some may 
suppose that secondary things have been unduly expand¬ 
ed, while important aspects have been either omitted or 
very slightly treated. The writer can only say for him¬ 
self that he has aimed at presenting those aspects, which 
appeared to him most important, in the proportion to 
which he deemed them entitled. 

It will be observed there is very little reference to 
authorities or books. For some of the Essays there w r as 
no special reading, those views being expressed, which 
had been long entertained, while for others there was 
.recourse”to the few books, which were within the writer's 

, * » * r*- 

reach. This was mainly the case with the last four 
Essays.. Even in these however references are sparingly 
given, from an unwillingness to encumber the page with 
marks unsuitable to brief popular expositions. Care has 
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been at the same time taken to make no statement re¬ 
specting the opinions and sentiments of others, for which 
authority cannot be easily produced. The Christian 
advocate, who is true to his cause, must strive to the 
utmost to avoid unfairness, and to treat the views of bis 
opponents with the utmost candour. 

Since the Essay on Muhammadanism was published, 
the writer has read the article on Islam by Mr. Emanuel 
"Deutsch, which appeared in the Quarterly Review for 
October, 1 SGI). This article, like the still more famous 
article on the Talmud, which preceded it, is bright 
with the genius, and laden, almost over-laden with the 
learning of the lamented author, but if one come to it 
expecting to have 'dearly set before him the characteris¬ 
tic and essential difference between the religion of the 
"Bible and Muhammadanism, ho will be disappointed. 
A second article on Islam was promised, which we sup¬ 
pose never appeared. 

The new work by Mr. Henry Rogers, “ The super¬ 
human origin of the Bible,” has come very recently to 
hand. The argument of this admirable volume will be 
very satisfactory to those, who clearly perceive the nature 
of the evidence suitable to the subject discussed, who 
refuse to follow side and irreh vaut issues, and who are 


bent on receding what is true, and doing what is right. 

The controversy between Christianity and infidelity, 
instead of abating, goes on with increasing keenness. 
If bold assertion, self-confidence, and contempt for others 
were to carry the dny> there can be no doubt with whom 
the victory would remain. The thinking, the enlighten¬ 
ed, the unprejudiced have now got beyond the region of 
doubt, and with one voice unmistakably pronounce 
against—no, not against Christianity, but against—dog¬ 
ma and old orthodoxy. Towards the end of the last 
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century ‘liberal and rational' Christians vaunted that 
persons of sense were every where giving up those, dog. 
mas, which had-till then been deemed the heart of Chris¬ 
tianity. We recently met with the dictum of Mrs. Bar- 
tmuld, who was deemed an oracle of liberal Christianity 
in her day, “ Evangelical doctrines are losing ground 
among thinking people." The successors of these ‘ think¬ 
ing people ’ continue in the same jubilant strain. Poor 
Strauss in his last work, ‘The Old Faith and the New*’ 
says, “An object of religious adoration must have Di¬ 
vinity, and thinking men have long ceased to regard the 
founder of Christianity as such." It is clear that the 
dogmas so repudiated die hard. During the past twelve 
months, as in former limes, they have proved life to many 
thousands, and thus they have certainly obtained a new 
lease of life. Nothing presents such a bulwark against 
infidelity ns the spread of living godliness. People can 
easily part with that which has not become a portion of 
themselves, but no sophistry, no vaunt, no jeer, no air 
of superiority can deprive us of that which we daily 
know and feel to he God’s power and wisdom for our 
salvation. Every day our Lord’s words are being ful¬ 
filled, “For he that hath, to him shall be given : and ho 
that hath not, from him shall be taken, even that which 
he hath." 

These Essays written “ for English readers in India ” 
arc addressed to persons widely separated from each 
other by nationality, training, and profession. The at¬ 
tempt lias been made to meet these divers classes, but 
the difficulty of writing in a way suitable to all has been 
keenly felt. 

During the course of the year fresh reason has been 
seen for putting in the forefront the great subject, 
“The character and claims of the Lord Jesus Christ.'' 
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It is in the presence of this glorious Object the utter 
helplessness of infidelity is seen to he most manifest. 
This is the citadel in which Christians dwell. Take 
this and all is lost. Let this remain impregnable, and 
nothing is lost, which we need to contend for. Mark well 
what infidelity has to say on this theme, and if you be 
satisfied with its explanations, all we can do is to declare 
onr profound conviction no Christian can approach you 
in credulity. 

These Essays arc now sent forth with the earnest 
prayer that by the Divine blessing they may be useful. 
The writer painfully feels how far they fall beneath their 
themes, and even beneath his own ideal, but ho is not 
without hope that they may be of service to some who 
are misled by ignorance, and blindod by prejudice. 

The Essays were first published anonymously, not 
from unwillingness to bear responsibility, but from the 
desire that the discussion should rest on its own merits. 
They now appear with the author's name. 


* 


J. K. 


December , 1874. 
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* c The Christian should not absolutely avoid encountering 
objections, for to answer the objections of unbelief is to give 
a reason for the faith he holds. Those who address their objec¬ 
tions to a Christian, should not part from him with the unfor¬ 
tunate impression that he believes without proof, and that his 
faith is but a stupid prepossession.^—VjNfcT. 

“ Truth is at once demonstrable and certaiu, but not obtru¬ 
sive, Whoever will mn} r acquaint himself with truth and 
virtue, but neither stands on the high way, or forces herself 
upon the notice of passengers.”— -Isaac Taylor. 


A 
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Tliis Essay is the introduction to a series 6E Essays on the 
great questions, which are so largely and keenly discussed in 
our day. 

Wc well know the objections which will he started against 
the proposed publication. We shall he told: ‘ You better let well 
alone. You are likely to put objections before simple minds, 
which have never occurred to them, and fnay thus suggest 
doubts, which your arguments will fail to remove/ This is no 
imaginary danger. Persons, whose minds laid never been dis¬ 
turbed about the truth of Christianity, have sometimes been 
more startled by the objections mentioned in books written in its 
defence, than assured by the arguments furnished in reply. The 
Christian advocate ought never to forget this, and should take 
care not to attempt an answer to an objection, when he is not 
satisfied be has a good answer to give. The answer may how¬ 
ever be fitted to give satisfaction, though its force has not been 
felt, and the Christian advocate can only regret that his well 
designed effort has been the occasion of evil. 

Where infidel objections are utterly unknown, it would bo 
unwise to state them and to advance formal proofs of the Divine 
origin of Christianity, but even in these circumstances all should 
see the immovable rock on which the Gospel rests, and have 
a rational conviction that it is from God. In all ages, Chris¬ 
tian# of every class, learned and unlearned, ought to be able to 
give a reason of the hope that is in them, but there are times, 
when there is no need for formal argumentation. We do not 
live in such times. To let alone now is to let ill alone. We 
cannot turn our backs on controversy, without being recreant 
to the truth. In many forms, through many channels, by books, 

pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, lectures on scientific sub- 
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jects, and even works of fiction, doubt is diffused, and has iti* 
juribusly affected many a mind# It is well-nigh impossible to 
come into contact in the slightest degree with the literature of 
the day, without meeting remarks aimed at the unsettling of 
the mind on fundamental questions. Are those who receive 
the Bible as the Word of God to remain silent, while those wfio 
reject it are so loud and confident? This would be to leave 
infidelity to vaunt that believers in Christianity were silent, 
because they could say nothing in proof of that to which they 
still clung. We-should thus not only misrepresent ourselves, 
but, what is infinitely worse, betray a cause which ought to bo 
dearer to us than life. The followers of Christ have reasons 
for their belief, which fully satisfy them, and which they ought 
to state on all fitting occasions. 

‘Enough If it be allowed that as infidelity is so aggressive faith is 
Jureac!*- °khgedinsel£ defence to take an antagonistic form, if may v.et 
\nMi si/- he said, that surely enough has been written, nothing new can be 
€ci.’ advanced, and all interested in these matters may be referred to 
able works, which cun ho easily procured. We may be asked, 
1 What need is there ior your publication ? Have you any thing 
new to advance, or can you put things in a clearer light V 
Even if we were in England, where mind is so active, and 
where books on this great controversy are continually appearing, 
we think we could say something in reply 1o ibis question. 
Wc most readily and thankfully acknowledge that many admira¬ 
ble books, pamphlets, and lectures in exposition and defence of 
Christianity have recently appeared, and continue to appear. 
These works are well fitted, when carefully and candidly read, to 
scatter doubt, and establish faith. Our only regret is that they 
are so little read bv those who need them most, and that when 
read, hostile prejudice often prevents the mind from beiugduly 
influenced by their arguments. It has saddened us many a 
time to tkj&k of deadly error being maintained, $hen at hand 
there was ^ antidote well fitted to cure it, with which the 
mind was not allowed to come in contact. The readiness with 
which books of Christian advocacy arc thrown aside unread, or 
at best .glanced at, by those who have given themselves over to 
the seductions of unbelief, is a certain and painful fact. In re¬ 
ference to such persons it might at first sight appear that the 
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multiplication of books oti this subject would be utterly use¬ 
less, and yet every now and then a person is induced to read some 
new book or pamphlet, and receives benefit from it, while some 
better publication on the same subject lias been long accessible, 
but has not been looked at. 

, If one bo not satisfied he can say something to purpose, he 
ought certainly to remain sileufc, but if he has thought and felt 
much on the subject discussed, and can entertain the hope that 
by writing he may exert on some minds a happy influence, 
while he highly appreciates what others have done, and takes a 
very bumble estimate of his own powers, lie does not feel it 

presumptuous to appear before the public. No subject indeed 
can be broached of general interest, religious, political, social, 
or scientific, without creating both writers and readers, and 
while the interest continues, the pen will remain active, and 
tl\e press will send forth its productions. We may have como 
to the conclusion that enough lias been written, but whether we 
like it or not, thought will strive to find new expression, and 
that expression, if at all worthy of the theme, will obtain its 
mein re of attention. Iu readers as well as in writers there is 
most marked mental diversity, and in consequence the more 
fully a subject is discussed, the greater is the likelihood that ifc* 
merits will bo perceived, and that minds will be approached on 
the side, on which they are most accessible. A work with no 
special power in thought or expression, but adapted to certain 
minds, may succeed where a work of superior excellence may 
fail. A gun-boat has sometimes done execution, where a fri¬ 
gate could not enter. A skirmishing party succeeds, where au 
army would be foiled. 

This great controversy has peculiar claims on Christians in This con. 
India. The English in this country are now in many respects {^ CI f y 
almost on a level with their brethren at home. They are linxcfafms 
subject to thfe same influences. A few still survive, who re- on 
member the time when there was no regular Overland Mail, ^ 3 * 
and when the bulk of the correspondence between England and 
India was sent in sailing vessels round the Cape of good Hope. 

Many remember when there was only a Monthly Overland 
Mail, and when even on the most important routes in India 
the Postal bags wearily made their way to their destination oa 
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the shoulders of Own. There W(W nq Book Post in those dap. 
Of course English books were procured, but the supply was 
slow and scanty, and the expense was great. All that is now 
changed. If we were at our home fire-sides we could 'Scarcely 
see more books, periodicals, or papers, than wo do in India, 
or be kept more entirely en rapport* with every phase of public 
opinion. In addition to the vast amount of literature, which 
every Mail Steamer brings, to send forth to the remotest 
cornel’s of this great Empire, we have to add the influence of 
the frequent and rapid visits to our Native* Land, which have 
become practicable under the new conditions of our Indian life. 
India has its drawbacks still, but it is no longer the dreary 
distant land of exile, which to many it was a generation ago. 

One necessary effect of this altered state of things is the 
sympathy felt with every thing which stirs the mind of our 
home brethren. Whatever phase of opinion prevails in any 
class there, wp may be sure that the same phase will appear 
among ibo same class of our countrymen here. No one can 
doubt that unbelief in its Various forms has made its way to 
India, and is exerting a powerful influence on not a few of the 
more cultured of our countrymen. The fact has much painful 
interest for those wlxo firmly believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour and the Lord of men, and who earnestly desire 
the spiritual good of this country. 

The hurt. Unbelief is fraught with evil every where, but in a country 

of* ^unbe* this it is specially hurtful. To say nothing of the whole- 
lief, some restraints it throws down, and the cheering and soul¬ 
refreshing influences it withdraws—restraints and influences so 
much needed among the temptations and vicissit udes of an 
Indian life—it fosters not merely indifference but hostility to 
every effort put forth to promote the spiritual good of Hindoos 
and Muhammadans. 

Influence No one will maintain that as a people we have in this country 

into ° Dio Gon B ht evan & e ^ z<? the natives of the land. Wo are using 
anti-Mia- the language of simple truth, when we say that as a people we 
eionary }j ave thrown our influence into the anti-Missionary scale, 
scale, There bas always been a minority bent on dtting what they 
could to promote the diffusion of that Gospel, which they have 
felt to be heaven's best boon to themselves, but the minority is 
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with the many of 
Those who are loud in proclaiming the failure of Missions have 
in many an instance, while retaining the Christian name, done 
what they could to make their words true. There has been no 
wish for even the nominal profession of Christianity. If like 
the Dutch in Ceylon we had made a profession of Christianity 
a pass-port to office of every description, long ere this, notwith¬ 
standing the power of caste, the adherents of Christianity would 
have abounded all over tho land, hut we did not act thus, and 
it is well we did not* The nominal gain would have been a 
real loss. It would however have been well for ourselves and 
for the people of this country, if we had lived Christian lives, 
and if as Christians we had sought to bring others to the faith 
of Jesus. This as a nation we have not done. To a large extent 
we have opposed the spread of the Gospel. To say nothing of 
the grossly immoral lives, which too many so called Christians 
have led before the heathen, not a few who have been respected 
for their correct, upright, and honourable bearing, and have 
occupied a high place in society, have not merely kept aloof 
- from evangelistic effort, but have given the impression to all 
brought into close contact with them, that they did not desire 
the prevalence of Christianity in India. It is impossible to 
estimate the amount of injury thus done to the cause of Chris¬ 
tian Missions. 

In one respect filings are now worse than they formerly Things 
were. Formerly there was little of speculative or avowed infidc- 
lity. Now this has to some extent spread, and so far as it mcrly. 
has, its tendency is to tuip indifference into active hostility. 

When persons have come to the conclusion that Christianity is 
an effete system, in their intercourse with others, especially 
with those who have received ail English education, they 
cannot hut say what they think. A new obstacle is thus 
raised to the progress of the Gospel, as if the obstacles, with 
which we had previously to contend, were not sufficiently for¬ 
midable. Every true Christian must heartily desire the arrest 
of the unbelief, which in a country like this is' doubly hurtful 
both to its subjects and to society, and we think every effort 
should be encouraged, which aims at bringing these persons to 
a better mind, Such is the object of this publication. We 
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know well that many have hastily taken up false and pernicious 
views, and will not listen to what may be advanced on the 
other side. We are well aware of the utter neglect with which 
Christian publications are often treated, and we must expect 
our publication in many an instance to lie unheeded, but still 
we may hope it may receive the attention of some, and may by 
the Divine blcssing*do them good, the more so as we propose to 
take up some subjects, which specially affect us in this country* 
This hope at once justifies and encourages us to go forward. 

Among our countrymen are not a few, who have, if they 
have nothing more, an hereditary attachment to Christianity, 
and an intense dislike to infidelitv, but who have studied the 
subject too slightly to know either what they ought to believe, 
or why they should believe. We should esteem it a great joy 
if we could do any thing to enlighten and fortify such persons, 
and above all we should be thankful, if we could so prosept 
the truth to them, that by the Divine blessing they might be¬ 
come the intelligent and devoted followers of the Saviour. The 
guardianship of the untainted, and of those who are in danger 
of being tainted, ought to be sought after by us, as well as tho 
reclamation of those who have gone astray. 

There is still another class, whoso good we seek by this series 
of Essays. A large and increasing number of Natives are well 
acquainted with the English language, and come into close 
contact with English people. Many of these are in public 
offices, and are kindly supplied by their official superiors with 
English books and papers. They quickly perceive the tone of 
the literature thus furnished to tUempaiid in many an instance 
they are highly gratified by it. As a class they are alienated 
from the popular Ilindooisui, and they are glad to hear that 
Christianity lias no foundation. Till recently many of them, 
especially those educated in Mission Schools, have had tho 
impression that Christianity is true, but they have shrunk 
from the serious consideration of it, lost they should be 
compelled to take a step, which would bring on them social 
disgrace and ruin. They are delighted, when told, that Chris¬ 
tianity, as a Divine supernatural system, is discarded by 
enlightened Englishmen. JBrahmoism lias stilled the anxieties 
of many, and tho lone of many English periodicals and papers 
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lias perhaps had a sedative effect on a still greater number. It 
is much to be feared that this class, largely owing to this cause, 
is farther from the kingdom of God than it was some years 
ago* It id certain that conversions from it |b&ve decreased of 
late. One cannot come into contact with educated natives 
without perceiving the bad effect produced. A few montlis ago 
an English speaking native said to the writer of this Essay, 
p ( Why do you spenk to me about Christianity ? Have you never 
heard of Bishop Colenso and of the proof lie has given the 
Bible has no foundation? Ignorant people may listen to a 
Missionary, but wo educated people know too much to pay any 
regard to what he may say for his religion/ For this class 
several excellent works have been prepared, among which l)r. 
Murray Mitchell's Letters to Indian Youth are entitled to a 
high place. There is still room for further effort oh behalf of 
this very interesting class. We shall be glad if in the case of 
any we succeed in dispelling the false notions, which keep them 
away from Christ. 

Having said this much in explanation and defence of the 
proposed series of Essays, we beg to state the particular subjects 
we arc to discuss, and the way in which we wish to discuss 
them. Wo propose to discuss such fundamental questions as 
the character and claims of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Apostolic 
Writings, and the Bible. We also intend to take lip such 
subjects as the controversies of tho day in their bearing on 
Christianity, Hindooism, Muhamadanism, Christian Missions 
in India, and the Lord’s Dav, commonly called Sunday. 

The Essays must be allowed to speak for the mode and spirit* 
of the discussion. We bettor take care not to fall into the error, 
which some writers have committed, of promising in the pre¬ 
face what they have not fulfilled in the book. We can only 
say we have definite views as to the manner and temper in 
which such Essays should be written, and we shall try to act in 
accordance with these views. The subjects themselves are so 
wide, and have so many bearings, that each might well demand a 
volume. It is simply impossible, within our limits, to state 
every thing which might be justly advanced. The necessity for 
compression is not seldom an advantage. A small map of a coun¬ 
try, marking the principal places, showing their relation to each 
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other, and indicating 1 the principal mountains and rivers, is of* 
ten more useful than a large map, on which every small ham¬ 
let ami tiny rivulet are named. Many will read an Essay 
and follow its thoughts, who will not attempt to read a volume. 
The danger in such papers ns those now to bo issued lies be¬ 
tween a bare meagerncss, and an undue expansion. We shall try 
to escape the danger by giving our attention to the main points, 
and by aiming to give them only the amount of discussion re- , 
quisite for their due elucidation. We wish to put the subjects 
treated as broadly as possible before the reader to show what 
we believe, and why we believe, and as we proceed, to show the 
futility of the objections which have been started. The declara¬ 
tion of the truth is in many a case the best refutation of error* 
Truth speaks for itself, and the more plainly it is set forth the 
more precious is it to its friends, and*the more likely is it to 
disarm its foes. 

We do not wish to take a merely defensive attitude, to con¬ 
fine ourselves to meeting objections. It is very depressing 
to a garrison to be pent up in a fortress however strong. It 
gives them heart to sally out, and assail the enemy on their ' 
own ground. The advocates of Christianity in our day are in 
danger of assuming too much of the apologetic and merely 
defensive attitude. It is our firm conviction, that the positive 
reasons for belief are strong and impregnable, though as might 
be fully expected there are* difficulties it cannot solve, while 
the reasons for unbelief get all their apparent strength from 
partial one-sided views, and arc confronted by insuperable diffi¬ 
culties. Unbelief requires a credulity, to which believers are 
not equal. The Christian advocate is bound by his sacred 
cause to attack what he deems false, as well as to defend what 
he deems true. /V simpering, hesitating, apologetic tone, a*? if 

lie were half ashamed of wliat he defended, and would let alone. 

• * 

if let alone, is unworthy of him. No undue advantage indeed 
ought to bo taken, there ought to be no fighting- merely for 
victory, sophistry ought to be shunned, as if it were a viper, 
and scrupulous fairness ought to be maintained. Every effort 
should be made to understand the views and stand-point of 
opponents. Harsh and rancorous words, contemptuous ex¬ 
pressions, and imputations of bad motives ill become those who 
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call Jesus Master, We cannot however discuss such subjects, 
as if they were mere matters of opinion, supported on either 
side by probabilities of more or less value, and regarding* which 
at worst only an error of judgment can be ‘committed, which 
will bring no great evil in its train. They are to us matters 
of-life and death, to which too great importance cannot be at¬ 
tached, In the Bible belief is demanded as a duty from every 
• one to whom the Gospel is addressed, and unbelief is repre¬ 
sented as a soul-ruining sin. If unbelief were the result of 
defective evidence, if belief was withheld solely because sound 
reasons for belief were not forthcoming, then unbelief would 
deserve praise instead of blame. If belief be refused, not 
because the evidence is defective, but because the mind from a 
hostile bias refuses to weigh its claims, then unbtdief exposes 
itself to righteous condfbnation. This is the aspect, in which 
the Scriptures represent the matter. Many regard this view 
as uncharitable and intolerable dogmatism. We only wish 
such persons would see what Christianity is, would with can¬ 
dour and earnestness ponder the proofs of its Divine origin in 
4 their length and breadth, and then we could hope they would 
cease to stumble at the high claims of faith, and at the sentence 
pronounced on unbelief. 

Will the reader benr with us while throughout the remain¬ 
ing part of this Essay we note, in a discursive fashion, some of 
the aspects of this great controversy ? 

We hear much of the infidelity of the age. There was a Thc infl 
period not far distant, which many remember, when avowed dolity o f 
infidelity was almost confined in our country lo obscure iudivi- ^eday. 
duals, and was regarded by the more respectable portions of the 
community as a mere pretext for anarchy and wickedness. It 
has come out from its dark corners, and now walks openly 
among us, but in process of adoption by persons of culture, 
refinement, and position, it has laid aside much of its grossness, 
and even when aiming its most deadly thrusts professes its 
high regard for truth and virtue. It often indeed tells ns its 
mission is to rescue religion from the excrescences, which have 
marred its beauty, and obscured its splendour, and to exhibit 
it in its pristine worth, so that it may be welcome to rational 
and cultured minds. While stripping our Saviour of Ills ho- 

B 
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nours, and bringing Him down to the level of humanity, it has 
many a gracious word to say about the superiority of His cha¬ 
racter and the excellence of His teaching. Various are the me¬ 
thods which it adopts, and the dogmas it inculcates ( for unbelief 
has its dogmas as well ns bolief ), but in the destructive part of 
its work its voice is uniform. The sum of its teaching on its 
destructive side, which is its main side, may perhaps be thus 
expressed :— 

‘ A supernatural revelation of God’s will is a dream. Miracles 
in every shape are men’s fancies, not God’s doing. We know 
God’s laws, we can clearly trace them, and beyond the groove 
of these laws, as known to us, God has never gone. Miracles 
are impossible, and no amount of evidence can prove them. 
The Bible is to a large extent composed of legends, and falsified 
history, and at best is only the way in #hich the Sliemitiopind 
tried to apprehend things beyond its reach. What is good and 
wise in it we ought to receive, because it is wise and good, just 
as we do in reference to other books ; but it has no Divine au¬ 
thority, and we are to receive nothing simply because we find 
it there. Christ was a gi'cat and good man, but lie was only a 
man. lie was born, bo lived, he died, holies in bis grave, like 
other men. We know nothing of a state for human beings 
beyond the grave. Probabilities may be adduced on both sides, 
and let persons adopt those they deem the strongest. There 
may he a personal God, or there may not. There are undoubt¬ 
edly powerful forces at work around us, but what they indicate 
no wise man will positively say. At best there can be only 
probable opinion, and people may please themselves as they 
like in the matter. Persons may be Pantheists, Materialists, 
Positivists, down-right avowed Atheists, and be worthy of all 
respect as rational men, but believers in the Bible as the Word 
of God are the enemies of reason, of liberty, of fact, and of com¬ 
mon sense.’ 

Such is the infidelity of our day. It has assumed many 
forms, and made a deep impression. At one time it comes out 
with boldness and explicitness, and at another it muffles itself 
in bints and insinuations, as if unwilling to shock timid 
minds. Scarcely any class is unaffected, but no doubt many 
of the humbler and less educated are comparatively little 
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moved, while on the higher and more educated, including those 
brought up in Christian families, it has had a powerful influence. 
Not a few have given themselves over entirely to it, while a 
still larger number have been brought into the region of doubt, 
in which everything is unsettled and uncertain. Hitherto they 
may have thought little about such matters, but so far as they 
attended to them these things were deemed too sure to be 
questioned, and too sacred to be touched. Now these things 
arc thrown into the crucible of doubt, and there in- the opinion 
of many they have been evaporated into air. Their certainty 
and sacredness have alike vanished. 

To the allegations of unbelief we are convinced a most satis¬ 
factory answer can he given, but at this stage of our discussion 
we do not stop to indicate the strength and fulness of the reply. 

We would now ask, How are we to regard this state of 
thi4P&? How ought we to feel and act.? Various are the 
thoughts excited. Some arc inclined to say, f Surely there must 
be something defective in the evidence for the Divine origin 
of Christianity, when so much can he plausibly said against it. 
There ought to be no room for doubt. Why should not the Bible 
have sueli marks of Divine authorship, as would strike dumb 
any one inclined to question it? If nothing less be sufficient, 
why should not a voice from heaven proclaim to all., that the 
Bible is the Word or God, and that Jesus is the Lord and Savi¬ 
our of men ? Why should not miracles be wrought to put to 
flight the unbelief, which is at once so daring and so destruc¬ 
tive V Let such persons bethink themselves. They demand 
nothing less than an entire change in the constitution of the 
world. They have only to carry out their principle to its legi¬ 
timate extent, to ask that man be so constituted and placed, that 
he cannot go astray, at least in matters vitally affecting his 
character and state. Letting the Bible alone altogether, who 
docs not know that persons often go fatally- astray ? Every day 
of our lives we have duties to discharge towards God, towards 
our fellow-ereaturcs, and ourselves. Wc are bound to do what 
is right., and true, and meet. To act otherwise is to commit 
evil and to inflict injury on ourselves and others. But wc do 
act otherwise many a time. We know loo well, how prone we 
uac to err, and how hurtful error is. By one false step many a 
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one has been plunged into disgrace, misery, and ruin. It might 
seem it would be better, if we were kept infallibly right, but wo 
are not, and could not be thus kept, without a radical change in 
the government of the human race. We have enough of light 
to guide us, but not enough to compel us to pursue the right 
course. The evidence for the Divine origin of Christianity is 
amply sufficient, as we shall afterwards see, but if it were 
such as to compel conviction from the inattentive and unwil¬ 
ling, it would take man out of the position he obviously has in 
this world as an intelligent being in a state of probation. 


The de- Would not miracles put an end to doubt? Certainly not. 

maud for An em i lien l French writer has said that it was easy for Galilcean 
mincles ^ 

peasants to believe they had seen their Master alive alter 


his death and burial, but the Savans of Paris required proof 


fitted to convince enlightened minds. Let only such an event 
be submitted to them, let it be only attested by theirijbmd 


no room for doubt would remain. Would it be so? The 


Philosophers of Berlin would declare the Savans of Paris to be 
charlatans, and scout their testimony. The demonstration must 
be given in Berlin. But if there, why not in London too ? And 
the New World—is it to be passed over ? Is not Boston also a 
leader in thought ? Then, are not wiser and wiser men appear¬ 
ing from generation to generation, who stand on the heads of 
their ancestors ? Why should they be bound by the testimony 
of a half-er\lightened age? The demonstration must be repeat¬ 
ed to retain its force. Thus it would be with every miracle, 
which can be conceived. It would require to be repeated in all 
ages and places, and the very repetition would take away its 
miraculous character. Besides, we are told that miracles are 
impossible. No testimony can prove them, and of course one’s 
own senses would fail to bring conviction. In these days 
we are often reminded of our Lord’s words, 'If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 


though one rose from the dead/ 

Theignor- When the ignorant and the indolent hear the din of contro- 
Butand versy, they say that they cannot decide the right and wrong 
indolent. ^ matter. They are satisfied to abide by the belief and 


ways o£ their Fathers. What their Fathers believed, they will 
believe, what their Fathers did, they will do. This is a very 
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simple mode of settling things, but it is neither wise nor safe. 
On this ground Hindoos and Musalmans are right in clinging 
to their ancestral religions. If Christianity were a system of 
mere outward ceremonies, resting simply on traditional authori¬ 
ty, this mode of action might be proper, but as it requires 
intelligent apprehension and rational conviction, it declares 
mere traditional adherence to bo worthless. Truth alone can 
do us good, and this is not the path which conducts to its 
' attainment. 

This deference to the authority of the Fathers is every now 
and then presented in a form more worthy of a thinking and 
reasonable being, than in the shape of the bare assertion, that 
our Fathers’ belief, because it was our Fathers’, ought to domi¬ 
nate ours. Some rest their defence of adherence to their an¬ 
cestors on a ground like this, e We ought to have a better 
reason for our religion than that it belonged to our Fathers, 
but we are helpless. We have neither learning nor science. 
Wc have neither leisure nor ability to read and study the 
arguments advanced. These are to us, as if they were not. 
We shrink from being left without a religion, and if we have 
1 one, what can we do but keep to that which our Fathers have 
handed down to us Y In such a statement there is no little 
apparent force. The mass of mankind arc from their circum¬ 
stances incapacitated for learned research and profound argu¬ 
mentation. If Christianity demand belief from all, it must 
present reasons for belief, which all can appreciate. There is 
ample room for learning and science in the exposition, illustra¬ 
tion, and defence of Christianity, but mauy arc most rational 
Christians, who have neither the one nor the other. Man would 
not be man, if he had not a conscience as well as an intellect. 
The moral part of our nature is continually perverted and over¬ 
come, but it cannot be de^royed. To take this away is to 
take that away, which is man’s-highest and best characteristic. 
Whatever directly appeals to this moral nature can be univer¬ 
sally understood, and must wield great power on people of every 
country and age. Let us see how Christianity approaches man 
on this, the highest side of his nature. 

Let Philosophers bewilder themselves as they may, men can¬ 
not look on the world, around them, without having their 
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thoughts at times raised to God above them. Let Philosophers 
wrangle about right and wrong, as they may, in the depths of 
man’s nature he hears a voice testifying to a righteous God, 
and demanding a righteous character. The Bible makes this 
voice still more articulate, and largely adds to the instruction 
oui' moral nature suggests. When the earnest unsophisticated 

mind comes to the Bible, everywhere it meets with traces of a 
righteous and beneficent God. The whole book is felt to have 
a tone different from that of every other book, A book so* 
Divine in*its character is rightly inferred to be Divine in its 
origin. A book with such a holy, righteous, and loving ten¬ 
dency must have conic from a holy, righteous, and loving One, 
and who can that be but the ever blessed God ? Then submis¬ 
sion to the teaching of the hook brings light, peace, purity, 
and strength into the heart. The provision made for our 
spiritual wants, as announced in the Gospel of Jesus Chfist, is 
felt to be as much adapted to our need, as light is to the eye, 
and the atmosphere is to the lungs. The more the soul betakes 
itself to that provision, and partakes of it, the deeper is the 
conviction that none but God could have prepared it, and that 
to Him on its account eternal thanks are due. Effects so Di¬ 
vine, produced in the highest part of our nature, are rightly 
traced to a Divine cause. The impress of a righteous and 
merciful God on the Bible, united with its felt adaptation to 
our moral wants, is the argument which tells most on Chris¬ 
tians, learned and unlearned, and which abides with them. 
The unlearned and the busy, who get hold of this argument, arc 
not only real and earnest, but rational Christians. They need 
not however, and ought not, to confine themselves to this inter¬ 
nal and experimental evidence, however strong. The historical 
argument for Christianity in its main points is capable of being 
put into such a form that it can be understood, and its power 
felt, by every individual of sound understanding and earnest 
mind. Satisfactory proof that Christianity is of God can then 
be attained by those who have neither learning nor science. 
Let only our moral nature bo quickened and exercised, and the 
proof >vill present itself. 

This Ik a Many arc ready to say, ‘We have something better to do 

subject for thjua to wrangle about religion. We have duties to perform, 

thought, n 
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and pleasures to enjoy. Many things around us interest and not for 
engage us. We shall attend to them, and hope that all will be ^ n l g a n 8 ' 
well with us at the last/ Wrangling will do no one good, hut 
it is very unwise to put aside the highest things, because they 
are often unwisely discussed. Things which have a vital bear¬ 
ing oil our welfare are not divested of their reality, or power, 

by our inattf ntion to them. On tbo.contrary such things often 
. receive increased power from our neglect. If your property 
exposed to danger, and you take no measure to preserve it, 
your neglect will not ward off either your loss or its conse¬ 
quences. If some great good be attainable by effort, and you lose 
it by paying no heed toils attainment, you simply by inatten¬ 
tion inflict injury on yourself. The subject we are now consi¬ 
dering affects you vitally, and if you are wise you will strive 
to find out its merits. 


Vol a few allow that the religious question is important, but is t h o 
they declare it is insoluble. They maintain that no amount of ;] UCc ^ ^ ^ 
effort can lead to a satisfactory conclusion, that the more we 
advance the greater is the darkness, and that, it is therefore 
^ time to dismiss it finally from the domain ol human thought and 
discussion. It is to be feared that in not a few of keen and 
cultured minds this lias been the effect produced by the great 
controversy of our day, and a sadder effect cannot be conceived. 

Is it so that in despair we must give up all thoughts of God, 
of the human soul,’ its character, its state, and its destiny? Is 
it so that the future state is to be deemed by us as 4 a land of 
darkness, as darkness itself, where the is as darkness? 7 
Are we to have from above no present joy, no happy impulse, 
no future hope ? Are those subjects which in their different 
aspects have hitherto so eliecred, upheld, restrained, and fortified 
human minds, to be henceforth banished from the world ? This 

would be sad indeed, if necessary, but is it reasonable or right 
to give ourselves up to such hopelessness ? 

In the remarks already made in reply to those who maintain 
that they have neither learning nor leisure for deciding funda¬ 
mental questions, we have anticipated what may be said in 
reply to those who maintain that these questions are in them¬ 
selves insoluble. If no proofs will give satisfaction but those 
which have mathematical precision, we must let these questions 
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alone, but in order to proofs of this kind being required on 
moral subjects, the position of man, the constitution of his 
i mind, and the government of the world have to be radically 
changed. Questions with large moral issues are continually 
brought before the public, and arc discussed in a way indicative 
of decided opinion and strong* conviction, but neither side 
maintains it has arguments of mathematical exactness. In 
our daily life we cannot but decide on the moral aspects of 
things, murder to our personal action, and we are in many a 
case fully satisfied we have acted rightly. The moral aspect of 
the Bible and its moral effect, as we have been observing! 
prove its Divine origin, if it had nothing more to advance for 
itself, but it has much more. It lias the strongest historical 
basis. The genuineness and authenticity of its various books 
are attested, as no books of such ancient date are. The many 
independent and yet convergent lines of evidence furnish a body 
of evidence well fitted to secure conviction. Difficulties will 

indeed remain, and from the nature of the subject and the limi¬ 
tation of the human mind we feel there is a vast field beyond, 
which in our present state at least cannot be trodden by us, 
but if we be stopped on this account, we ought to desist from 
trying to decide any matter with a moral bearing brought 
before us, and allow ourselves to be carried by the stream of 
circumstances, wherever it may bear us. If the various lines 
of evidence, which point towards the Divine origin of Chris¬ 
tianity, after all only conduct us to a falsehood, we have often 
thought falsehood must have its own way, and truth has ceased 
to have a standing place on the earth. Those who, after a con¬ 
siderable measure of mental effort, owing to a radical defect 
in their method of study, have come to the conclusion that the 
religious question is insoluble, are much to be pitied, but those 
are still more to be pitied who have dismissed the subject in 
this fashion, because they are utter strangers to moral earnest¬ 
ness. 

There is still another effect, a very notable one, produced 
by the controversy of our times. In noticing it wc would 
merely indicate with all the brevity the case admits, as we are 
doing in reference to other points in this discursive Essay, the 
train of thought which might be pursued. 
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We are often told that all this hateful infidelity is the na- Prirate 
tural result of the exercise of private Judgment, and that no judgment, 
certainty and peace can be obtained, till we become the obe- *h e i a - 
dicnt children of the Infallible Church. 'Let us only get un- fpilibl# 
der the shelter of the Church, and in its sure and quiet retreat 
harassing doubt and restless questioning will approach ns no 
more.’ We could perhaps listen to this plea more respectfully, 
if we knew nothing of countries like France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, where for many a day the infallible Church had 
its own nay, as Protestantism never had in any country. These 
countries arc grossly calumniated, if society in them be not to 
a great degree honeycombed with infidelity in its worst atheis¬ 
tic form. Grovelling superstition and rampant infidelity 
seem to divide society between them. Protestantism was 
well nigh stamped out in France with a result known to the 
world. 

Letting such considerations alone, we ask, Is there an In¬ 
fallible Church in which we can find rest ? Safety and certain¬ 
ty are, we are told, incompatible with the exercise of private 
Judgment. How can we enter into the 4sylum, into which 
doubt cannot follow us? We are at piesent without. How 
can we get within ? If we be told that the Church says it is 
infallible, that therefore it is infallible, and that all we have to 
do is to submit, wc must be eager indeed for the removal of 
doubt, and the attainment of certainty at any cost, if we bow 
the neck before the unproved assertion. The example of the 
ostrich in hiding its head in the sand, when pursued by the 
hunter, is not we think worthy of our imitation. 

We are told we are not summoned to surrender to an un¬ 
proved assertion. Arguments are forthcoming. Let ua listen, 

“ God has appointed an Infallible Church on earth, to which 
every creature should submit. Christ is the Head of that 
Church, and the Pope is His Vicar. Peter was appointed 
the first Pope, when he was addressed by our Lord, * Thou art 
Peter and upon this rock I will build my Church.’ To all the 
Apostles, and especially to Peter as their Prince, the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven were committed. Peter became the 
Bishop of Eomo. He bequeathed his plenary powers to his 
successors in the Homan See, and these powers have come down 

C 
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unimpaired to the present day.” We Reed not proceed further* 
Much to the same effect is advanced. 

These arguments are set before us to secure our allegiance 
for Mother Church. The Church demands our submission, and 
these are its credentials. We must examine the credentials 
before rendering onr submission. How are they to be exa¬ 
mined ? Certainly not by the authority of the Church, for the 
question to bo decided is. What is the Church, and what is its 
title to authority ? At this stage of our inquiry the Church is 
not to us on the throne. We cannot acknowledge it as there, 
till we have ascertained its right to rule. On what then are 
we cast ? Beyond all question on our private judgment. Why 
otherwise should such arguments be addressed to us ? If how¬ 
ever private judgment be so untrustworthy, is it not in danger 
of committing fatal mistakes in deciding on the arguments 
submitted to it? The statements on which our subjection is 
"claimed are not self evident propositions. Every step of the 
argument is taken amidst doubt. Error is not only possible 
but probable, and if an error be committed, the whole structure 
of authority is based on shifting sand. If private judgment 
can be trusted here, it can be trusted every where. If it can 
interpret aright the words, € Thou art Peter, and upon this 
Tock I will build my Church,’ it can interpret the words, 
* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved/ 
und can indeed securely advance to the interpretation of every 
part of Scripture. If private judgment can enable us to decide 
such great questions as. What is the Church? What are its 
claims to our obedience? Where docs its authority reside ? in 
'the Pope and General Councils ? or in the Pope alone? it is cer¬ 
tainly qualified to decide every question which can affect our 
religious position. The only alternative to private judgment 
is blind unreasoning subjection. If persons submit to what calls 
itself an Infallible Church, simply because a body 6© called de¬ 
mands submission, or because they have been born and brought 
■up in its communion, they have no better reason for their faith 
than Hindoos and Musalmans have, when they say for them¬ 
selves, that they walk in the ways of their fathers, and act as 
their religious teachers and superiors direct them. 

We have been speaking of the Church, whose pretensions are 
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highest, but the same argument in its fenexal bearing is appli- church^ 
cable to every view of Church authority, which would condemn 
the exercise of private judgment, and demand unqualifiedobedi- «mergede 
ence. Rest is not to be obtained by blind submission to"any * vate- 
community, however lofty its titles, and largo its pretensions- : * ud ® acnt ' 
Doubt banished by such means returns many a time with re¬ 
doubled force, and then in its indignation at having been, ca¬ 
joled into subjection to usurped authority, it breaks the bonds o£ 
obedience altogether, and refuses homage to the authority, to 
which it ought to submit. Even when doubt does not return, 
and the longed for certainty is attained, the prized peace and 
security are not worth possessing, for they arc of man's making, 
and not of God's bestowing. The mind is cramped, its proper 
freedom is taken away, and the path is obstructed, which.leads 
to the one source of truth and light. 

It is a vain dream then to suppose we can. honourably and We musfc 
safely escape the battle of the day by sacrificing our private 
judgment, and giving ourselves over bound hand and foot to an 0 f t h a 
Infallible Church. We have great respect for antiquity. We day. 
listen with deep interest to the lessons imparted by the" great 
teachers of former days. We have a special respect for the 
views maintained by God-fearing men from age to age. We 
may well distrust departure from any doctrine, which earnest 
intelligent Christians have almost, every where held. It would 
be arrogant folly to treat the past, as if it had handed down no 
legacy to us. In the last resort however each must decide for 
himsglf what is right and true. We may as soon part with 
ourselves as part with our individuality and personal responsi¬ 
bility. Each must give an account of himself to God, and 
each must now decide what he is to believe, and how he is to act, 
so that he may render his account with joy. Surely we need 
not be-distressed on this account, as our Blessed Saviour, to 
whom we have to render our account., speaks to us in His &ord 
in terms as clear and intelligible, as Ilis disciples either sepa¬ 
rately or together could use. To demean ourselves as if this, 
were an intolerable burden, of which we must in some way or 
other rid ourselves, is to revolt at once against the nature with 
which God has endowed ns, and the position He has assigned 
jis. Do what wo may, the burden, if a burden, cannot be 
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tbrevm <rf?4 We mufct from day tto day, in many instanoeSj ucft 
on our personal judgment* Even if persons give themselves 
over, *6 think ve*y unreasonably, to an Infallible Church, 
they must still exercise their judgment in interpreting its 
dictates. 

These considerations tiring 1 us to the conclusion, that all wh® 
would act a worthy part must face the questions of the day. 
These questions seem indeed very formidable, and we may wish 
We bad lived in a time when such unrest waB unknown, The 
wish is vain. We belong to this time. We are bound to dis¬ 
charge its duties, and to take our part in its conflicts. May it 
not be however that we should be grieveously disappointed, if 
we -could be sent back into the ages we envy ? We know well 
the pressure of our own age, we know its trials and perils, and 
are prone to exaggerate them, because in constant contact with 
them, while in our unacquaintance with other times we are 
prone to exaggerate their advantages. 

The wise man said long ago, ‘ Say not thou, What is the 
cause that the former daj s were better than these ? for thou 
dost not enquire wisely concerning this.' In some respects 
our times, notwithstanding their evils, are better than those 
which went before them, and in this very matter of infidelity 
it may be questioned if they be worse, if we go back a sufficient 
period. Looking for instance at our own country in the 
immediately preceding eenluiies we can scarcely take up 
«book of those times written from the Christian stand¬ 
point, in which we do not meet with lamentations ove* pre¬ 
vailing unbelief. If ever there was a man who weighed 
his words, and used only those which conveyed his calm deli¬ 
berate judgment, that man was Bishop Butler. There 
perhaps never lived a man, who kept feeling more completely 
under the rale of reason, and shunned exaggeration in every 
form. How bad then must have been the state of things in the 
fhsi half of the 18th century, when a man like Butler could 
«»y, as he does in the preface to his Analogy, “ It is come, I 
know not how, to be taken for granted, by many persons, that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject to inquiry, but that it is 
iaow at length discovered to be factitious. Ana accordingly they 
toe&titasif, in the present age, this were an agreed point among 
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-all people o£ discernment, and nothing remained bat to set it 
tip sea principal subject of mirth and ridicule as it were by way 
of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of 
the world i” The Rev. Samuel Walker of Truro, an eminently 
.good and Useful man of the some century, may be cited *aa 
another witness. In reading his life one is startled by meeting 
'constantly with complaints not only of ungodliness and im- 
, morality, hut also of rampant and open infidelity. During the 
18th century infidelity was very prevalent on the Continent of 
Europe, and ell know how fiercely it broke out in Prance to¬ 
wards the close of the century, rushing from it like a deluge 
-over the surrounding countries, and threatening to sweep Chris¬ 
tianity from the face of the earth. In the preceding century, 
the 17th, no one stood higher in England for calm judgment 
than Isaac Barrow, and he in his elaborate seimon on our 
Loyd’s Resurrection speaks of ‘ this incredulous and therefore 
impious age.' We need not multiply such testimonies. Every 
intelligent reader knows them well. We might go from age 
to age, and travel from count ry to country within the bounds 
( of what wo call Christendom, and while ages and countries 
differ widely, we might find that no period and no land had 
been without unbelief, and that it has been even rampant in 
periods for which we sigh as times of faith and rest. 

There is no doubt there has been a fresh outburst of unbe- The fresh 
lief in our country within the present generation. It affects outburst 
certain classes that were formerly little touched by it in its °* ef unbe " 
speculative form. It walks abroad with an air of confidence, 
as if now its victory was to be complete and final. It boasts 
of its new weapons, as possessing a temper so polished and an 
edge so keen, that faith is sure to fall before them—-has 
indeed fallen, never to rise again. We need not be confounded 
by these vaunts. Often they have been made in the past, and 
we know how they have ended. Hie weapons, of unbelief have 
been again and again turned against itself, and we are confi¬ 
dent this will be the case with the now weapons, of Which it 
boasts. 

It is a poor achievement to reach decided convictions, and 
assured opinions. The very fact that these are to be found on than u> 
■opposite Sides makes it evident that they are wrong bn either ®^ red opi * 
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the’one side or the other. When they are based on falsehood, 
the stronger they are, the greater is the injury inflicted. It is 
then of the utmost moment that we cherish the right spirit, 

and pursue the right method, eo that we may have convictions 

and opinions accordant with truth. The Bible addresses every 
part of our nature, but as we have had occasion to observe in 
another connexion, it especially addresses the highest part of 
our nature—that part, which has immediately to do with truth, 
and right, and God. We cannot conceive a being with a mo¬ 
ral nature, who has no intellect, no judgment, no imagination. 
These we undoubtedly have, and to these the Bible speaks, but 
the crown of our nature is its God-ward capacity, and to this 
every thing else is made subordinate. If this part of our na¬ 
ture be neglected, thp Bible cannot be appreciated. The per¬ 
son. who does not exercise his reasoning powers is utterly 
unfitted to estimate aright a closely knit argument, where 
every step must be followed, if it be understood, and its 
strength discerned. The person of little and unexercised ima¬ 
gination is utterly disqualified for judging the creations of the 
poet. The man, who is destitute of taste, is incapable of 
estimating works of art. In a similar manner tlio man who 
hns no moral earnestness, who does not strive to cultivate and 
exercise the spiritual and God-ward part of his nature, is in 
no position for judging the claims of the Bib-e. lie may read 
it, he may read books regarding it, he may be sure he is right, 
and yet he is as likely to have gone astray in his judgment, as 
the man devoid of imagination is, when he sets himself up as 
the critic of Shakespear and of Milton. 

The spirit Here we have the explanation of the sad fact that not a few 
essential professed Theologians and others have read the Bible closely, 
tftinment aT *d studied it much, who have utterly failed to appreciate its 
of truth, character, or even master its first lessons. Perhaps no one has 
been better acquainted with the history of the early Church 
than the Historian Gibbon was, and yet from his unspiritual 
character he completely missed the lessons which it teaches. 
One of Luther’s famous sayings was, ‘ Pectus est quod facit 
theologum.’ Many of his learned countrymen have eorrfe to 
the conclusion that the € Pectus’ has nothing to do with tho 
matter—that the 'Mens* is quite sufficient, and we know what 
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the result has been- If the * Pectus * had been allowed its place, 
the * Mens' would have done its work in a superior fashion- 
The love of truth would have been paramount, and would have 
led to results equally learned, and far more trustworthy* Wo 
may say, * Pectus est quod Christianum tacit.’ Mere feeling 
indeed is a very unsafe guide, but a conscience bent on know¬ 
ing and doing the right fearlessly, and yet candidly and hum¬ 
bly looking at all the aspects of the subject, will conduct tisto 
the truth, when the mere intellect,would utterly fail. Let us 
in this temper approach the great subjects of the day, and we 
shall reach conclusions, on which wo may securely rest. 

As we have been speaking of the unbelief and the unrest of No need 
our times, we ought not to conclude without saying, that while f or alarm, 
there is reason for concern and grief, there is no ground for 
alarm. The ostentation and confidence of unbelief, with the 
fears of Christians, have in all probability represented the evil 
as greater than it actually is. An evil is often increased 
by great prominence given to it, and much talk regarding 
it. If however the evil were far greater than it is, our faith 
must be very weak, and our knowledge very limited, if we 
anticipate the triumph of infidelity. A system, which is simply 
destructive, which ignores the wants and aspirations of our 
nature, and turns men out into a dreary void, may be the 
fashion of an hour, but it cannot last, for it has no vital force- 
Notwithstanding its fair colours, it is tqo poor, thin, and 
vanishing to be grasped by the human mind. On the other 
side is a system, which bears the Divine impress, which has 
proved itself admirably adapted to man, and which rests on 
such strong and full evidence, that infidelity has yet to make 
its first effort to assail it in its combined force. 

How assuring is the past history of the Church ! What has The past 
not been done to destroy the Bible, and everything bound tip history of 
with it? It has been pronounced an infamous book, too vile an< j 
to be tolerated. The possession of it has been declared a capital Church, 
offence. Many a time it has been thrown into the fire- Many 
a time it has been torn in pieces. And yet through all that 
storm it has lived, though in concealment- Such measured 
having been unsuccessful, others have been vigorously prose¬ 
cuted, The stars in their courses have been summoned to fight 
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against it. The earth has been <lug in the hope of finding 
something which would falsify it. Past ages have been ran¬ 
sacked with a view to the contradiction of its statements. Its 

> o 

teachings have been caricatured and perverted to make it odious, 
liberty, self-respect, common sense, morality, yea religion 
itself, have been invoked to assail it as their common enemy. 
As a variation to this violence, and in the hope of better suc¬ 
cess, it has been approached with much apparent respect, the 
knee has been bowed before it, while the attempt has been made 
to stab to the heart its statements and lessons. If these were 
only nullified, it would be the most estimable of books ! Then 
in its name, and* professedly on its behalf, falsehoods have been 
uttered, and crimes have been committed, in the contemplation 
of which our very blood curdles. Even its sincere friends have- 
many a time done it deep injury by their injudicious advocacy, 
and still more by their failing to present a worthy embodiment 
of its lessons. If the Bible could have died, it must have per- 
ished ages ago. But it has not died, and cannot die, because it 
has in it the life of God. There perhaps never was an age, 
when it was so widely circulated, and so largely revered, as it 
is at the present time, notwithstanding the assertion so often 
and confidently made that it is gone beyond recovery, and that 
nothing remains but to give it decent burial. The everlasting 
mountains are an emblem of its stability. Many a time tom* 
pests sweep over them, and sometimes for days they are wrapped 
in clouds, but who supposes that on that account they are 
obliterated? The tempests cease, the clouds are scattered, and 
the mountains re-appear in all their grandeur. Thus-it is with 
the Bible, and the living Church built on it. Let us never then 
give way to unworthy fears. * He that bclieveth shall not 
make baste/ While grieving over the havoc made by unbelief, 
and doing all in our power in our sphere to counteract it, let us 
have a calm abiding confidence that for faith is reserved the 
final triumph. 

Books At the close of this Introductory Essay it may be well to 

mended** attempt an answer to a question often put by persons, whose 
interest is excited regarding the questions of the day, 
f "What books would you recommend ?* The literature is so 
vast, that it is difficult to answer the question. We would 
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venture to mention the following—Paley’e Evidences, Paley’s 
Horse Paulina*, Butler’s Analogy, Conybcare and Howson’s 
St. Paul, Isaac Taylor’s Restoration of Belief ami his Trans¬ 
mission of Ancient Books to Modem Times, The Eclipse of 
Faith, the two volumes published by the Christian Evidence 
Society—Modem Scepticism, and Faith and Free Thought— 
Cooper’s Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time, the late 
■Archdeacon Pratt’s Scripture and Science not at variance, Pnt- 
tison’s Antiquity of Man, and New Pacts and Old Records, 
and Adolphe Monod’s Lucilla, or The Reading of the Bible. 
\V a will not extend this list. A better might perhaps be fur¬ 
nished, but these books arc mentioned as at ouce easily procur¬ 
able, and knowii to be good, though of various worth. 

It is now the fashion to disparage Paloy's writings, hut it is 
much easier to disparage than to answer them. He is an emi¬ 
nently dear, candid, and judicial writer. His ' Evidences’ 
puts the historical argument very clearly. 11 is Hone Paulina*, 
showing tin undesigned coincidences in the Acts of the 
Apostle- 1 ami the Epistles of St. Paul, is a very interesting and 
t*iti-f.i*-(orv work to those wlio will read it carefullv. How 
any one can resist the argument In* adduces for the genuine¬ 
ness of these writings is to us inurvellou-.. If the genuineness 
of thoMi hooks he acknowledged, llu* facts must b* accepted 
on whicli tliu structure of Christ limit \ .is a supernatural system 
rests. <'onybenre and Ilowson’s Sj. Paul is full of trust¬ 
worthy information. No one should attempt Butler’s Analogy 
who is not prepnrod to bring to ii elo*.** and patient thought, 
but it will ever be highly valued by the a* who peruse it care¬ 
fully, aud master ilc-argument. Wo have indeed been told 
of late that its argument is unsound, and even tends 10 Athe¬ 
ism. If Butler bo followed, a& he cautiously and firmly makes 
his way, and if the limitations Ik* name-. be duty considered, 
a very different opinion will be entertained. Butler’s aigu- 
niciit, as he advances it, we believe to be irrefragable. 

Wo need say little about tlie other books named. Isaac 
Tavlor’s works are full of interest to intelligent readers. Ro¬ 
gers’ Eclipse of Faith made a great impression, when it first 
appeared, and there is in it not a little of permanent value. 
The Lectures published by the Christian. Evidence Society take 
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up a wide range, and well deserve perusal. Cooper’s Bridge of 
History and Monod's Lueillaarc useful little works- The reader 
may be safely, directed to Archdeacon Pratt's book, and the 
books of Mr# Pattison, for help in estimating the views ad¬ 
vanced by such men as Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, 
Chevalier Bunsen and Mr. Darwin. 

After all however, as has been often said, the book, which 
ought to be most read in defence of the Bible is—the Bible« 
itself. Those commit a great mistake, who in their desire to 
obtain satisfaction neglect it, and confine themselves to other 
books. 



Tn Him was life; and the life was the light of men.—-S t. 
John. 

If the life and death of Socrates were those of a Sage, the 
life and <le&th of Jesus were those of a God. Shall we suppose 
the evangelic history a mere fiction ? It bears not the marks 
of fiction \ on the contrary the history of Socrates, which no 
body presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as that of Jesus 
Christ. Sujh a supposition, in fact, only shifts the difficulty, 
without obviating it ; it is more inconceivable, that a nmaker 
of persons should agree to write such a history, than that one 
should furnish the subject of it. The Jewish authors were in¬ 
capable of the diction, and strangers to the morality contained 
in the Gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking and 
inimitable, that the inventor would he a more astonishing 
character than the hero.— Rousseau. 

Without Christ all history is incomprehensible. He is the 
incomparable man to whom the universal conscience has decreed 
the title of Son of God, and justly so, since he gave an impulse 
to religion, with which, most probably, no other can ever be 
compared. Each of ns owes to him what is best within him. 
He is more than the reformer of a worn out faith; he is the 
creator of the eternal rcligioi\ of humanity.—R enan, 
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In discussing the religious questions of the day the first 
place is due to the character and claims of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There are obvious reasons for our giving this question « rc * t 
the foremost position. We as a people profess to receive Him que8txoa ’ 
as our Lord and Saviour, and are called bv Ilis name. If wa 
cease to receive Him, it will be well for us to abandon the 
name of Christian, as the retention of it can only tend to the 
delusion of ourselves and others. In the formation and deve¬ 
lopment of our own and other so called Christian nations, 
even the most sceptical will, with some exceptions, allow that 
Christianity has had a dominant influence, and we are surely 
in a favorable position for judging of this influence, as shown 
by our past history, and present character* Then we are 
nearer to the time of Christ than to that of Moses and the 
prophets, and on this account the 'historical chain is more 
visible, a#d can be more cosily followed. 

There is another still ihore cogent reason for beginning 
first with this great question. rc What think ye of Christ ?” 
was a question addressed to the Jews l»y our Lord. If they bad 
answered it rightly, what a noble and prosperous course would 
have lain before them! Led sfway by worldly teachers and 
worldly minds, they answered it wrongly to their ruin. They 
misinterpreted their own Scriptures, and instead of receiving 
Jesus as the Messiah, they rejected and crucified Him, thus 
bringing on themselves untold calamities. 

Tim character of Christ is for vg os for them the great cen¬ 
tral question, on the solution of which all other religious quesr 
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$<ms depend. It is lie orueial question, byurhich we stolid 
of fail. There is no use in diecassing* side queetitnis; white the 

ffiftm qnesfion is neglected. These questions may be endlessly 

discussed, but no satisfactory conclusion can be reached, while 
the great reason for trust in Christ as the Saviour and the Lord 
of men remains-untouched. That great reason is His own 
matchless excellence of character, and perfect fitness for tike 
Saviour's wort, so perceived and felt by the human spirit^ that 
His Divine* character and mission are discerned, as if in the 
light of the noon-day sun, scattering all doubt, and inspiring 
the fullest confidence. Difficulties may he placed in our way, 
hard questions may be brought forward to perplex us, but 
above them all Christ’s character rises up to our eye in its 
transcendent worth ; and homage, love, trust, and service will 
be rendered to Him, till it be proved that our estimate of Him 
is a mistake. > 

If any can show that in our supreme regard to Christ we 

are the slaves of delusion, the controversy ns at an end. In 

that case we should deem such questions as the possibility of 

a supei - narural revelation, ihe inspiration of the Scriptures, and 

the credibility of the Scripture miracles, so unimportant, that ’ 

we should not deem them worthy of serious discussion. When 

%/ 

the citadel is taken? the out posts become indefensible. On 
the other band let the views entertained regarding Christ's 
glory be established, and they will draw after them a reverence 
for Scripture, and a belief in its statements, which will be firm¬ 
ly maintained in the face of the most plausible objections. 
The place due to Jesus Christ is then the question,-which it 
becomes us to ponder at the threshold of our discussions. 

We approach this great subject with reluctance. Sncb is 
our impression of its greatness, and of our inability to do 
it justice, that we fear we may do harm, when we are bent 
On doing good. In the firm ’ belief of His followers Christ 
is trattscendently excellent and glorious, and the advocacy of 
His claims, by those who are conscious of their own little¬ 
ness and Unworthiness, is not only felt to be inadequate, but 
seems' almost liable to the charge of presumption*. ■ 1 In our 
defence we can only allege our motive and object. The sun 
requires no help from artificial light to prove its splendour, 
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but if persona betake themselves to a gloomy cavern and close 
up its entrance, that they may dwell in darkness, the attempt 
to open the entrance and admit the light; while not adding 
to the sun's brightness in the least degree, shows the high 
value in which its light and heat are held. Similar is the aim 
of the Christian advocate, when he speaks for his Master, and 
this aim alone relieves him from the charge of presumption. 

There is another reason for approaching this subject with 
” reluctance. To a son who regards his father with reverence 
and love, and to a friend whose heart clings to his friend, it 
is often painful to speak on behalf of character. It is almost 
felt to be humiliating that even an occasion should arise to 
demand such advocacy. We cannot bear that a moment’s 
suspicion should rest on those we warmly love. Christ is 
to His people infinitely more than relations and friends can 
be to each other, and the very call to speak for Him brings with 
it "the bitter regret, that He is neither known nor loved, 
as lie ought to tie. He Himself calls us to this advocacy. 
This may well subdue our r< luetanco, and nerve us for the 
work. 

Wo can suppose some reader to say, ‘ If the great questions 
of the day be approached in this spirit, the discussion will be 
worthless, for they are approached with a foregone conclusion, 
which makes the judicial weighing of arguments impossible.' 
If arguments be brought forward, which have no weight, let 
them be dismissed, but let not these arguments be regarded as 
unworthy of attention, because he who advances them is him¬ 
self convinced of their worth. In a couit of law, where evi- 
denco to character is required, those who have been long 
acquainted with the person whose character is questioned, and 
have lived on terms of intimacy with him, are alone entitled 
to appear on his behalf. In the ease of disease those who have 
used a certain remedy, and have watched its effect, are those 
whose testimony is of value. The Apostles have been called 
‘ interested witnesses.' What interest did they seek to secure ? 
By giving their testimony they abjured ease, honour, pleasure, 
and Wealth, and subjected themselves to toil, reproach, suffer¬ 
ing, and death- If they had not believed what they said, 
how eould they have acted as they did? In the. circumstances. 


Keliflf M* 
cewary to 
advocacy. 
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How could they have believed, bad not the strongest reason 
for belief been famished? The strength of their belief, as 
shown by what they did and endured, proves the truth Of their 
statements, as nothing else eould have done. It Would have 
been simply monstrous for the enemies of Christ to have been 

His witnesses. Tims every one whose pleading for Christ 

deserves to be heard must himself bo a devoted follower. 

racterand ^ * s ^' mo ^ or 118 to leave these preliminary considerations, 

claims "f ®Hd to enter on our great theme—the character and claims of* 

Christ. the Lord Jesus Christ. We have at present nothing to do 
with the historical argument for Christianity. We have not 
to discuss the authorship and the genuineness of the books 
called the Gospels. We have nothing to do with minute 
criticism. We have in our hands four separate accounts of 
the Life of Christ. We wish to confine ourselves to what they 
tell us, and to the inferences clearly eduoihle from their state¬ 
ments. 

Our Lord’s Jesus Christ, as set forth in the Gospels, has one remarkable 

Kdlt*ft8b6r* • ■ * • * m 

tion. peculiarity. He is invariably represented as speaking of Him¬ 
self, of Ilis origin, diameter, and work, in the loftiest terms. 
The more attentively we read the Gospels, the more we are ' 
struck with this peculiarity. Scarcely a chapter fails to furnish 
as with illustrations. lie calls Himself most frequently the 
Son of Man, and uses the term in a way, which shows that he 
thereby separates himself from other members of the human 
family. ‘ The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins/ Matthew ix, 6. Ha tails Himself David's Son, and 
David’s Lord. Matthew xxii, 41 —4(5, and applies to Himself 
the words of tho exth Psalm. ‘ When the Son of Man shall 
come in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then shall 
He sit on tho throne of His glory.' Matthew xxv >( 81. He 
calls Himself the Son of God. In the parable of the vineyard 
and the husbandmen the father is represented as saying ' What 
shall I do ? I will send my beloved son: it may be that they 
will reverence him, when they see him/ Luke xx, 13. He 
was the Son, while the prophets were only servants. With 
what authority does He in the sermon on tho mougt, after 
quoting Moses the great lawgiver, use the words, ‘ J say onto 
yop/ How higK W» His claims on His disciples 1 He de- 
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m&nds love above that tendered to father and mother, son and 
daughter. Matthew x, 87; and m comparison with the love He 
demands, every thing held dear by man, even life' itself, most 
he bated. Luke xiv, 26. How great is the work which He 
says He came into the world to accomplish! He came not 
merely to teach men, hot merely to minister to their good, hut 

to give His life a ransom for them, in other words to redeem' 
them from the hands of the enemy. Matthew xx, 28; Mark 
x, 45. How great are the benetit.-,, which He declares Himself 
ready to impart! ‘Come onto me, all je that labour and are 
heavy laden, and l will givoyou rest/ Matthew xi, 28. 

The reader of the Gospels need not be told that these are 
only a few instances of the manner, in which Je&ua Christ 
uniformly asserts His own pre-eminence. It wdl be observed 
that no passages have been quoted from St. John's Gospel. That 
Gospel so abounds with declarations regarding the glory of 
Clirfst, that it has alw aj s been the object of special aversion to 
those who deny His lhvunty It lias been even said that, 
apart from it, the other Gospels could not lie plausibly quoted 
in favor of that doctrine. The passages jusi quoted show how 
Sant rue such a statement is. If St John's Gospel had never been 
written, Christ's greatness, as asserted by Himself, would have 
been most manifest. St. John's Gospel is indeed full of Christ'^ 
gloty. We quote some of the words there found, hut need 
not give tho references, "f he only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.' * I am the bread of life.' ‘ I am the 
light of the world.' ‘ Whosoever thirsteth let him come to mo 
and drink.' ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and 
how sayest thou then shew us the Father?' ‘ l am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd la* eth down his life for the 
sheep.' f Iam the way, the truth, and the hie.' 

Such are the terms which Christ is represented as using con- Snoh 
, oerning Himself. Are they not -very remarkable ? The notable oMsertion 
men of the world, ita philosophers, poots, artists, teachers, and stan(1 ® •* 
heroes, have often boen conscious of their superiority, and have ° n °‘ 
sometimes been betrayed into the exhibition of it in a way, 
which has provoked contempt, but who ever spoke of himself 
in terms resembling those ascribed to Jesus Christ ? The great 
conquerors of the world have indeed not unfrequeutly demanded 
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Divine honours for themselves, and such honours have been 
rendered by idolatrous and servile nations, but we must remem¬ 
ber that these conquerors were surrounded by those who wor¬ 
shipped as Gods the heroes of a distant antiquity, and to whom 
therefore there was nothing intolerable in the proposal to render 
worship to those, who had in their own day, before their eyes, 
achieved great victories. The names of these great conquerors 
survive, their achievements are known, but where is one now 
found to bow the knee before them, and to render to them 
Divine honours? Among those who profess to worship One 
Living God, as the Creator, Upholder, and Governor of all, 
where has one been found to assert such dignity for himself ? 
Such self-assertion would be properly treated as the babbling of 
one, whom arrogance and self-conceit had turned into a mad 
man. The writer of this Essay once saw in a Lunatic Asylum 
a man, who believed himself to be God Almighty, and who 
became furious, when his claim to the title was disputed. 

Not only among the worshippers of the True God have such 
pretensions keen unknown, but they have never been advanced 

by those great men m the heathen world, who in unfavorable 

circumstances showed a loftiness of character, and a reach oft 
thought, which have drawn forth the admiration of ages. We 
-'should liavc been greatly surprised to have found Socrates and 
Plato speaking of themselves as possessing a higher nature 
than that of other members of the human -family. The cha¬ 
racter must be remarkable indeed, which can prevent the 
assertion of claims, such as the Evangelists ascribe to Jesus 
Christ, from sinking it into utter contempt. Ordinary excel¬ 
lence would not rescue it from the severest condemnation. 
Let ua suppose the expressions we have quoted from the Gos¬ 
pels to be furnished to the most trained and powerful minds 
this world has ever known, wifti the demand that they construct 
a life so accordant with it, that no marked incongruity can be 
discerned, and he is a sanguine man, who would anticipate 
success for a literary undertaking, clogged with, such a condi¬ 
tion. Fiction has achieved wonders in depicting character, 
but it has not attempted to depict character with an abnormal 
feature like this wrought into it, and made consistent with it. 
Let us see how the Evangelista pass through the ordeal. 
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The account of our Lord on to His thirtieth year, as giyM Chwneter. 
by the Evangelists, is extremely brief. With the exception 
of a brief statement regarding His birth and infancy, and" the 
mention of an event, which occurred in His twelfth, year, 
nothing is told us regarding Him, except that He was obedient 
to Joseph and Mary, and grew in favor with God and man* 

This is the very period which men, with only tradition and 
fancy to guide them, would have filled with marvellous tales, 
as shown bv the writers of what have been called the Apocbry- 
phal Gospels. The whole of that inviting period they pass 
over with a silence, which ought to be deemed a high testimony 
in their favor. They enter on the narrative of their Mas- 
. ter’s life with a simplicity and a quietness, which cannot but 
impress the candid ^reader. Each has his own mode, and to 
some extent his own order, of narrative. Each has his own 
style of composition. There are however characteristics they 
have in common. They use no general high-down eulogistic 
expressions. They have no bursts of admiration at their Lord’s 
goodness and greatness. M ltli few and slight exceptions they 

make no comments on the narrative they lurntsli. The words 

* 

land dmK of tho Dimples are mentioned only far as neces¬ 
sary to the recording of Christ’s words and deeds. In their 
entire bearing there is a calmnc^, which in any other ease 
would be considered a proof of thorough knowledge, and 
conscious truthfulness. The souls of tho»e writers arc so bent 
on the effort to set forth Him whom thev call their Lord and 
Master, that self is forgotten, and yet they maintain so cool 
a judgment, that not a turgid word is uttered by them. 

What is the career the Evangelists depict? What can we say q ut Lord’s 
regarding it? If men would only look at it, and ponder it, no position, 
advocacy would bo necessary. If it does not speak for itself, 
no career ever did. Our Lord lived among a people, whoso spirit 
as a people was as unlike His own, as deformity is to beauty, 
as darkness is to light. lie was much in public, and came into 
contact with all classes of the community. High and low. Priests 
and Scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees, Publicans and outcast 
members of society had full opportunity for observing His life, 
and hearing His words. The Evangelists tell us, in simple and 
unvarnished terms, ♦ how He acted, and how He spoke. The 
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conditions of His life were such as thoroughly to draw forth,and 
manifest Hjs character. We find Him at one time followed 
by great crowds, who were enthusiastic in His praise, and 
ready to crown Him as their king. Again we see Him ftt the 
tables of Pharisees and Publicans, with every eye fixed on Him, 
and every ear for either .good or evil open to His every word. 
We then find Him met by ensnaring questions, assailed by 
opprobrious charges, and pursued by malignant hatred even to 
the death of the cross. Such a life could not fail to elicit the 
character really ]>ossess(?d. 

Let us look at the character manifested in such peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances. It was a character so distinguished by dignity, 
excellence, tenderness, strength, and wisdom, that the fairest, 
character ever conceived by man is as much dimmed by it, as a 
candle is dimmed by the sun. There is indeed no acknowledg¬ 
ment of guilt or unworthiness. There is no confession of sin, 
or even of imperfection. If there were, what would become 
of the words He is represented as applying to Himself? There 
is at the same time wondrous meekness. The diseased and the 
sorrowful are treated with the utmost tenderness. lie wont 
about as if fie wore incarnate compassion. He mingled freely'-' 
with the people of His day. There was no withdrawing from 
human society. There was no practice of asceticism. Me as¬ 
sumed no peculiar garb. He cast no slight on men’s ordinary 
occupations. He held social intercourse with even flagrant 
transgressors, and yet His character, instead of being sullied, 
only shone forth with the greater lustre. While condemning 
what was wrong, He treated sinners with respect as possessors 
of a rational and moral nature, and aimed at forming in them 
a character, which would lead them to respect themselves. 
Sinners, thus softened and won, are treated by Him in the 
most kind and gracious manner. They were drawn away from 
their evil ways, just in the degree in which they were drawn to 
Him. There was no lowering of Himself, and yet there was a 
gracious accessibility, which won the fullest confidence. He 
answered the captious questions put to Him with a wisdom, 
which silenced His opponents, and denounced hypocrisy with a 
severity, which showed His indignation against that vilest 
form of sip. Yet there was no vindictiveness. He prayed for 
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His murderers that they might be forgiven. There is not an 
filament ih true excellence, which may not be found in our 

Lord's character in the highest degree. Qualities very seldom 
united in the same person meet and blend in Him with a sym¬ 
metry and a fulness, which present a character of peerless worth. 

All this is shown not by vague eulogies, but by the life, which 
the Evangel^ts depict. 

Christ's teaching is in full harmony with His life. He speaks Christ 
with the authority befitting Him, who sets forth Himself and k 1 ®** 8 *’ 
Ilis mission in such lofty terms. c He taught as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.' * He spake what He knew. 

He testified what He had seen.' He spoke of the invisible 
world, as one thoroughly acquainted with it, and yet with a 
restraint due to those whom He addressed, which furnishes a 
striking contrast to the descriptions framed by mere imagina¬ 
tion, like those of Dante, Milton, and Swedenborg. He incul¬ 
cated the discharge of all the duties of life, and placed them on 
the basis of love to Cod and man. Though born a Jew, and 
living in Judaea, He rose above the narrowness of His people, 
and treated with marked kindness those aliens who came in His 
4way. lie again and again intimated that lie had come into 
the world to enlighten and rave mankind. Mere outward 
service, the performance of mere outward rites, lie declared to 
be utterly worthless in the sight of God. lie insisted on God 
being worshipped in spirit and in truth. lie taught that a 
radical change of character was indispensable to a holy life. 

( Make the tree good, and the fruit good.' f Except a man be 
born again. He cannot see the kingdom of God.' He showed 
in striking terms the characteristics of the kingdom He came 
to establish, as entirely different from, and infinitely superior 
to, the Kingdoms of this world, and declared its sure though 
gradual triumph. That men might be drawn to God and good¬ 
ness, He set Himself forth as 'the object of love, trust, and 
homage. 


The manner of our Lord's teaching is as remarkable as its The man- 


matter, He used the homeliest illustrations, and the simplest 
words, # to set forth the loftiest themes. We see by His teach* 


nor of HU 
teaobiDg. 


ing, that human language, though in itself so imperfect, can 
become the medium* for the conveyance of the highest truth. 
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The pathos ol our Limits teaching in as marked as its si nip lb 
city. In the whole range of literature, where can we find a 
jjassage, at once so touching and so instructive, as the parable 
of the Prodigal Son? 1 Never man spake like this man i wus 
the.utterance of one of our Lord's contemporaries, and the 
words have been re-celioed by millions in every succeeding age. 

IVc are not only told of the life our Lord lad, and of the 
lessons He taught, but also of the mi ru cl vs He wrought. If 
only these miracles could be put out of the Gospels it would bo 
a great relief to many minds, and yet there would In 1 in that 
case a marked incongruity in the narrative. One so glorious 
as lie represents Himself to be, one speaking with such 
authority as He assumes, one teaching lessons so stamped 
with uncarthh goodness and wisdom, must surely stand 
to nature in a very different relation from that of ordinaiy 
mortals. While submitting to its laws to show that He is 
man, there must be abo a toulrol over them to show that 
He is more than mar. It is lit that His lordship i*s well as 
His subjection lnmianifivt. He speaks erf Himself as perform¬ 
ing Divine acts towards the souls of men, and it is fit that 
He should |H*rform those acts towards their bodies, which 
Scripture a^eribes to (l«ul alone. ‘ I kill and I make alive, I 
wound and L hud. The lionl Killetb, and maketh nine; He 
hringetli down to the grave, and bringolh ip . 1 1 Unto God 
the Lord belong the issues from death.* ‘The Divine jmwer 
thus dwriliwl our Lord i> lvpnwutcd as continually exerting. 

Not onlv so, but nature in its firmM mood is obedient to IIw 
■ 

command. ‘(loti commandelh ami raiwth the stormy wind, 
which liflctli up the waves Ihiwif. lie maketh Ihci storm :t 
calm, mi that the waves thereof am still.’ 'Christ arose, and 
rebuked the ivindi- ami the sea, and there: M'us a #rcsit. culm.* 
‘ Christ, relinked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, bo still. 
Ami the wind reaped.’ The minifies of Christ, not. only became 
the dignity of His person, hut are in full accordance with the 
excellence of His character, ami the professed ohjeet of llis 
mission. There is nothin# low, selfish, or ca]>riciuus about, 
them.' lie came to save men’s souls, and to illustroite His 
work, and draw' forth confidence, lie cures nun’s diseases and 
saves their lives. 
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Such is the character o£ Jesus Christ us set forth by the The 1 *^ t 

words, deeds, and miracles attributed to Ilim by the Evange- }, y Christ's 

lists. The most sceptical will allow that the character is ex- character. 

traordmury, and has produced extraordinary effects. The heart 

of man 1ms been profoundly moved by the character of Jesus 

Christ. The lowest, the most deluded, the most uncultivated 

have in imu.rnerahle instances been transformed bv it, and 

raised into a life as elevated above t lint which they had hither- 
■ *• 

to led, ns heaven is alxwu tlw earth. Fiore*; lmvl»arous tribes 
have under itp gentle but moat powerful itilhioitee lieon reclaimed 
from their Ravage ways, and have entered on a earner of know¬ 
ledge and civilization. Main of the highest minds this world 
has ever known, distinguished at once by great attainments 
and lofty aims, bv calm judgment and moral worth, have joined 
their less favored brethren in giving their heart* and lives 
to this Glorious One. I>evotcdne*s to Ili* person and service 
has been the life of their life. For Him tliev have doomed 
no lo\r too warm, no reverenee too profound* no sacrifice too 
great. TIimms who thus look to Jcmis Chri*! as doftonlied in the 
Gospels firmly lielieve that in aiVunlaiw with His own promise 
4 lie is with them to dwell and reign in their heart*. Tim character 
of Christ loses none c.f its attractive power by the lapse of ages. 

At the present moment there are a* mam hearts beating warm- 
Iv towards fbsusab at any ]>eririd since lie Mijournod in Judaa. 

How muny are ready to eelio Bern a ill’s word*, not as a men 
poetic sentiment, but as a heart-felt longing: — 

Jesus the very though? oi Thee 
With sweetness iilU the breast, 

"But sweeter far tliv laoe to see. 

i * 

And in thy pre»eiieo rest. 

NdV voice can sing:, nor heart can frame, 

Nor can the memory fiml 
A sweeter sound than thy Mc.-( mime, 

O Saviour of mankind. 

This reverence for Jesus is bj no means con lined to tliofC 
who have become His followers. One of the most remarkable 
facts connected with the character of our Lord, as described by 
the Evangelists, is that il has forced those to render hcrni:n*c to 
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it, who have been foremost in rejecting Hie peculiar claims as 
the Saviour and the Lord of men. It might have been sup¬ 
posed that the assertion of claims so hateful to them would 
have led them to assail His character, but in it there is some¬ 
thing so transeendently excellent, that praise has been 
extorted, where censure might have keen expected. Every 
effort indeed has been made to pull down Jesus from His 
throne. Enmity to Him as the Lord of men has been unequivo¬ 
cally shown. His words have been impugned, but^to His dis¬ 
ciples, not to Himself, the impugned words have been ascribed. 
When He Himself is objected to, it is with apparent reluctance, 
and with general expressions of respect. In the few cases 
where direct fault has been charged, the very companions of the 
detractor have remonstrated with him. Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Thomas Payne may be named among those who have ren¬ 
dered this involuntary homage, and more recently Renan and 
Strauss, Porphyry, one of the earliest writers against Chris¬ 
tianity, says that Christ must not be calumniated, for he was a 
good man; only those should he pitied, who worship him 
as a God. “ That pious soul, which had ascended to heaven, had 
by a certain fatality become an occasion of error to those souls,* 
which were destined to have no share in the gifts of the gods, and 
in the knowledge of the eternal Zeus.” If such claims had 
been put forth for any other, whose life has pome Hbwn to us, 
not only would they have been rejected, *kut dislike to the 
claims would have brought the entire character into disrepute. 
There must be then something most singular in the character 
of Christ to have prevented this natural result, and to have 
led those who never bowed before Him to acknowledge in jiigh 
terms His wisdom and goodness. 

Christ’s The most sceptical must acknowledge that the Evangelists 

character have accomplished a literary feat, which no others have attempt- 

U1U9U,,, ed. The character they have described is altogether unique. 
Members of a nation, that held the doctrine of one living and 
true God with what may be called a fanatical grasp, and to 
whom nothing was more abhorrent than the assumption by man 
of Divine honours, and not only members of that nation but 
deeply imbued by its spirit, they set forth one, who leads a 
human life, and who yet speaka of himself in terms resembling 
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those which the Prophets apply to the most High# A life 
weighted with this extraordinary condition they set forth with 
a consistency and a verisimilitude which make the claims, the 
deeds, the words, the entire bearing fit into each other so 
admirably, that men of the most varied characters have been 
and continue to be irresistibly attracted by it. 

These Jews had no model to give them even a suggestion for The Jews 
the description of such a life. The holy men with whose deeds no 
and words they were familiar, and whose memory they revered, model ' 
such as Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, Isaiah, 
and Daniel, are always represented in the Sacred Writings 
as mere men, the subjects of infirmity and sin, and entirely 
indebted to God's goodness for the excellence which distin¬ 
guished them. If one of these had been represented as saying, 

( Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will.give you rest/ the orthodox would outstrip the heterodox 
in maintaining the passage must be spurious, as monstrously 
unbecoming the lips of the person, to whom it was ascribed. 

The Christian believer maintains that the representation of Christ 
Jesus Christ entirely accords with the prophecies of the Messiah foretold, 
•contained in the Old Testament, but he also believes that till 11 0 
the Messiah actually appeared, and led the life which had been fc tood till 
predicted, no human being could have conceived how the different H: * "'car- 
features in His ctaracter could have been combined and blended. natl0n * 
So far were the Jews of that period from having done so, that 
they rejected Jesus, because He did not fulfil their notions of 
the Messiah, and their descendants to the present day have 
failed to see*the accordance. The Evangelists had been imbued 
with the notions of their countrymen. While describing the 
career of Jesus they 6how in the most natural and truthful 
manner how different he was from Him, for whom they had 
been looking. Their previous views gave them no assistance 
in writing His life. Their prepossessions would have repelled 
them from Him. 

The Jew's were intensely narrow and national in their no- Tbe Qo ^ 
tions, and yet these Jewish writers describe one, who, while pel* clear 
loving His own nation, had sympathies wide as the world, and and . 
to Him they do not attribute one narrow word or deed. There pUclt# 
is nothing hazy or contradictory in their narratives, as if they 
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were drawing 1 on the fund of legend or fancy. We find a firm¬ 
ness, a distinctness, and a consistency in their portraiture, which 
we rightly regard as the marks of a true description. This 
would be notable in one writer, but the argument for thorough 
truthfulness is much more than quadrupled, when wo find four 
persons, each with his own marked characteristics, uniting in 
setting forth different phases of an extraordinary character, 
which is manifestly one. 

We have tried to set forth facts patent to every one who will 
give to the Gospels a candid and intelligent perusal. Ifow are 
we to interpret and explain the facts ? 

The natural explanation, which covers the whole, is that Jesus 

Christ the Q lr j H t the Son of God and the son of Man, the Saviour and 

g ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

God. the Lord of men, and that lie actually lived the life, which the 
Evangelists describe. The Evangelists were plain simple men, 
with no extraordinary attainments, and possessed of no extraor¬ 
dinary talent. They were certainly incapable of inventing and 
sustaining a character, so peculiar and lofty, that no character 
resembling it can be found in the records of genius. Of mere 
men Shakespeare has perhaps never been surpassed in the deli¬ 
neation of character, hut when we look round his wonderful * 
gallery, we never find ourselves beyond the circle of humanity. 
Shakespeare himself was as ready as any one to declare that one. 
had ages ago lived in Judaea, whose goodness soared infinitely 
above what he had either seen or conceived. * The Evangelists 
have surpassed all other writers of biography, simply because 
they had before them a life, which immeasurably surpassed all 
others. They recorded words of heavenly wisdom and love, be¬ 
cause these words had been actually uttered by Him, who came 
from heaven. They maintain throughout the air of truthfulness, 
because they were truthful, and were bent on setting forth the 
truth. If this be so, then Christ is the Lord and Saviour of 
men, to whom all should bow, and on whose mercy all should 
cast themselves. 

The cou- It ' might be supposed when we look abroad on men's 
elusion trials, sorrows, perplexities, and forebodings, that this conclusion 
welcome wou ld be as welcome as it is natural. The greatest optimist 
to man’s must allow that things are not in this world as we would 
heart. wish them to be. 'Man is subject to care, to sorrow', to dis- 
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appointment, to vicissitude, to vexation, to pain, in innumer¬ 
able forms. He is subject to death from which all livihg- 
creatures shrink, but to man it is more terrible than to others, 
for he can anticipate it, as they do not, and he dreads the dark 
unknown beyond, of which they have no conception. Besides, 
in man's spirit a war is often carried on, which is more trying 
to him than all the outward afflictions, which overtake him. 
There is something within him aspiring to moral excellence, 
and yet there is a chain, which binds him down, and will not 
allow him to rise. Often lie is drawn by inclination iti one 
direction, and by duty in another. Many a time he knows the 
right, and does the wrong, at once thus gratifying liis desire, 
and inflicting a deep wound on his peace. The judge within 
that condemns him forces him many a time to think of a judge 
above, that will condemn him still more. He knows not what 
is beyond the yrave, and vet he cannot but fear there is One 
above, who will call him to account, and a world beyond, where 
the award will be carried out. The very uncertainty about the 
future cannot but disturb him. Even when conscience is 
asleep, and the future is not feared, there is often a strange 
•restlessness and dissatisfaction, for which he cannot account* 
This may be found not only in those whose minds have been in 
a measure cultivated, but also among those, who by ignorance 
and sensuality have brought themselves down, as near as may 
be, to the level of the brute. 

To man witji such a character, and in such a position, it 
might he supposed Jesus Christ of the Gospels would be most 
welcome. Here is One whose entire bearing shows He takes 
a kindly interest iu our welfare. Can we refuse Him our con¬ 
fidence ? Here is One who speaks of the unseen world with a 
clearness and authority, which prove His testimony to be true. 
Shall we not give eager attention to a testimony so fitted t-o 
dissipate the uncertainty, which‘has saddened and broken many 
a heart? Here is One who docs not solve all the enigmas of life, 
for their full solution is for wise reasons now withheld, but who 
throws on them sufficient light to break the fearful gloom, and 
who assures us the gloom will one day be dispelled. Shall we 
not rejoice in this eheering though partial light ? Here is One 
who tells us we are guilty and deserve to suffer, but who also 
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tells UBj how our guilt can be cancelled, and we can be reconciled 
to God, yea, that lie Himself has come to effect this reconcili¬ 
ation. Shall we not eagerly avail ourselves of this proffered 
reconciliation ? Here is One, who teaches us, as no other has done, 
our duty to God, to our fellow-crcaturjs, and to ourselves. Shall 
we not reverently and thankfully receive these lessons, and lodge 
them in our hearts ? Here is One, whose example is more in¬ 
structive and impressive even than His words. Shall we not 
gaze on it, till we be transformed into its likeness? Here is 
One in the form of man, who so manifests the perfections of 
God, that we may heboid them without I cing overwhelmed 
with the sight. Shall we not draw near to love and to adore? 
Here is One, who is ready to take us by the hand, yea to dwell 
in us, that He may support us in trial, guide us in perplexity, 
strengthen us in all goodness, and accompany us through death 
to the bright world beyond. Shall we not take His hand, admit 
Him lo our hearts, and deem His presence and help our strength 
and joy ? 

This Divine interposition ought to be as welcome to our 
reason as to our heart. Of ourselves wc could have never an¬ 
ticipated such a manifestation of God, but now that it has 
been made we may perceive its eminent reasonableness and suit¬ 
ableness. All His works praise Him. They bear the impress 
of His power, wisdom, and goodness. To those who regard 
them aright they declare His eternal power and Godhead. 
The mind is staggered under the revelations of science regard¬ 
ing the vastness of the universe Are these innumerable 
worlds, stretching away into boundless space, inhabited ? 
To this question science can furnish no answer. If they have 
no intelligent inhabitant, whatever else they may have, a little 
human child is greater than them all, for he has a mind cap¬ 
able, when cultivated, of appreciating their wonders, of rea¬ 
lizing their greatness, of discerning their beauty, of being 
thrilled by their magnificence, while they are incapable of 
knowing themselves, or entertaining a single thought or emo¬ 
tion. Above all the mind of man is capable of seeing God's 
attributes manifested in these works, of communing with Him, 
and of aspiring to moral likeness to Him. Is it not reasonable 
then to expect the most signal manifestation of God in this 
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world to bo made in His highest creature, and to be made in 
a way worthy of the dignity with which God has invested him ? 

Man's need seems to require such an interposition. It is Man needs 
reasonable to suppose that He, who has prepared for the wants ^ t ^ r ” 
of the tiniest insect the microscope has discovered, would make 
special provision for those wants of man, which directly 
spring from his superior nature, and which must be supplied, 
if his welfare be secured. We know well that man has a 
moral nature, which brings with it a considerable measure of 
knowledge, and which prompts him to noble deeds, but that 
person is surely blind to patent and startling facts, who does 
not perceive that in all ages man has had a craving for 
reliable knowledge of God and of a future state, to which of 
himself he has never attained, and has been the slave of base 
and ignoble desires, which he cannot but scorn, and to which 
he is yet kept in subjection. While the wants of other crea- 
tures'are amply met, is no provision to bo made for the most 
urgent wants of the highest creature on earth ? Is man to 
look down on the full table spread for others, while he is left 
to pine and perish, because no provision uorthy of his nature 
Jias been set before him ? Is Nature, whoso beautiful adapta¬ 
tions and provision liave been so warmly praised, to fail, just 
when the field is open for her highest work ? For Nature 
apart from* her Lord wc have no homage, but in Jesus Christ, 
of whom the Evangelists tell us, we see the very provision 
made, which is most urgently demanded, and the God of Na¬ 
ture appears at once in His wisdom and His love. 

We are here met with the question, How can these things A groat 
be? Can the Living God, the Creator and Upholder of these m y 0ter y* 
countless worlds, have allied Himself to human nature, and 
taken it into inseparable union with Himself ? Is not this a 
great mystery ? Undoubtedly it is. It is such a mystery that 
St. Paul calls it ‘ The great mystery of Godliness. 1 You say, 
you can have nothing to do with mystery. Then we say, You 
ought to have nothing to do with yourself. You. must in 
that case part with your existence, at least with your intelli¬ 
gent existence. Animals have no sense of mystery, but it ia 
difficult to suppose how man can be without it. Life-—what a 
mystery I Who can explain it ? Those, who think they ean, 

P 
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only show they do not comprehend the question. The union 
of body and spirit—what a mystery! It has, been pondered 
with intense and prolonged eagerness by the highest minds, 
and the mystery remains. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that science lessens mystery. The opposite is the fact. Science 
gives us an enlarged acquaintance with phenomena, and thereby 
leads us to wonder the more at the foi'ces, which lie behind 
these phenomena .to mould and guide them. The Darwinian 
view of man, instead of decreasing the mystery of man's origin 
and nature, only deepens it, as, according to it, the lower nature 
goes on producing the higher, till after endless steps it takes 
such a leap, that a being is produced, who stands infinitely 
higher than that which preceded it, with a gulf between, which 
the one left behind does not attempt to pass. A most active 
mysterious power, working in a most mysterious way, is in¬ 
dispensable to the effecting of such transmutations. Mystery 
then hangs over us, do what we will, and if it be a -proof-of 
the limitation of our nature, it is also a proof of its greatness; 
Let us have proof a thing is, and we are bound to receive it, 
however mysterious it may be. The how ? of many things, 
which affect us every flay, can never be explained, hut on tha i 
account to refuse belief to these things, and to act as if they 
did not exist, would bo to prove ourselves bereft of common 
sense. The mode of the incarnation is most mysterious, but 
the fact is inexpressibly winning, und moulds all who come 
under its influence, as no other fact can do. When man him¬ 
self in his nature, constitution, and history, is so mysterious, 
it would be indeed surprising, if there was iio mysteiy in the 
person and work of Him, who had come to effect liis restoration. 
The absence of mystery might well bring suspicion on the fact. 
Nothing We have throughout the argument of this essay purposely 
taken for- abstained from touching the historical argument for the genu- 
granted. j nenesg aT ,d authenticity' of the Gospel narratives. We have 
asked nothing to be taken for-granted. We have looked at 
these narratives, as they arc in our hands, and lying open be¬ 
fore us. When mentioning the effects they have produced, we 
have* referred to facts, • too patent to be denied. We have en¬ 
deavoured to show how welcome this manifestation of God in 
Christ Jesus ought to be to us, how reasonable it is, and how 
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unreasonable it is to turn away from it, on account of the 
mystery, which surrounds it. 'Hie historical argument is most 
sound and valuable, but apart from it we have shown what 
firm ground we have for belief in Jesus Christ, as the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of the world. Our argument will 
receive increased force, when we come in our next essay to the 
consideration of the Apostolic Epistles. 

__ To One who shows Himself so glorious, and so excellent, Christ's 
ao holy and so loving, whose character declares His greatness 
and goodness as really as the sun declares itself by the heat trust, 
and light it sends forth, what can we do hut give Him our 
heart and our all ? Thus to act ought to be deemed at once 
our duty and our joy. The refusal thus to act is to cast away 
the best gift ever offered to us, and to subject ourselves to the 
severest condemnation. 

We know well what has been said to impugn the views 
presented in this essay. We think the following statement 
would be accepted as a fair representation. 

“Jesus Christ was a Jewish peasant, of high character, and The ftver - 
remarkable talent, which raised him greatly above men of his infidelity! 
flass. Ho studied the sacred writings of his people, and was 
deeply moved by them. He saw much in his contemporaries, 
to draw forth his indignation. He felt himself called to be a 
teacher and a reformer. Considering his position, the lessons ho 
taught were of great excellence, and were well fitted to impress 
not only his contemporaries, but also people of all succeeding 
ages. His character corresponded with his lessons, and gave 
them additional force. At the time of his appearing, there 
was a widespread and eager expectation of one, who under the 
name of the Messiah, would rectify all evils, and raise the 
chosen people to the highest prosperity. The question natu¬ 
rally arose, Is not Jesus tlio Messiah? Striking coincidences 
occurred, by which in connexion with his presence certain 
diseases were healed, and he was deemed the healer. This 
gave new impetus to the notion, that he was indeed the 
Messiah. It is probable that he himself was led by his success 
to the conclusion that he sustained this character. How far 
this may have been it is impossible now to say, but his disciples 
went at any rate Car beyond himself in holding this belief. 
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By kit inventive* against the hypocrisy and wickedness of the 
rulers of his people he provoked them beyond measure, and 
they put him to death. Previous to his death, originating 
perhaps in ambiguous expressions of his own, the notion went 
forth among his disciples that he was to rise from the dead. 
The women who followed him, with the eagerness and credulity 
of their sex, caught at this hope. One of them, Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, thought she actually saw him, and heard his voicq. 
She inspired his disciples with her conviction. They one and 
all came to the conclusion that they had actually seen him 
after his resurrection, and they published it every where. On 
this account they were persecuted, and several were put to 
death. This onlv inflamed their fanaticism, and the number 
of their adherents increased. Communities of his followers 
were gathered, and before their earnestness the old worn-out 
heathenism went down. These communities greedily received 
the loose stories, which were told, and which grew as they were 
told, regarding his miracles, resurrection, and ascension to 
heaven. The legends, which thus spread, were at length re¬ 
duced to writing, and there we have them in the Gospels. 
The writers were weak uncritical men, who little anticipated 
the philosophical scrutiny, which would in a distant age expose 
their folly. These writings show their origin by the wondrous 
tales they record, and the contradictions they contain. In 
these days of science, when nothing but exact knowledge can 
stand, we reject these stories, as on ]y embodying a myth, but 
through them we can dimly see a good and a great man, whose 
goodness we should respect, whose lessons, so far as they are 
good and applicable to our times, we should obey, who has had 
a powerful influence on the world, but whose claims as Lord 
and Saviour we utterly reject.” 

Unbelief takes many forms, but we think the statement now 
made expresses its general spirit. 

As an illustration of its spirit we may refer to the use made 
of a travelling philosopher, named Apollonius of Tyana, who 
lived in the days of the Apostles, and attracted great notice in 
his day. He is first named as a famous magician. The first 
written account of him dates with the end of the second 
century. A writer of that period tells us of his healing power, 
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And of his goodness, as if to present a counter part to Him, 
whom the Christians worshipped. A hundred years afterward 
another writer, when assailing Christianity, treats as true the 
stories about Apollonius, which his predecessor had told. Very 
little is known about his teaching. If any dependence can be 
placed on what was written so long after his time, he assailed 
the practices of the popular religion, asserted the necessity of 
/noral excellence, and based all on pantheistic doctrine. Some 
tnodem unbelievers have not been ashamed to adduce this 
pantheistic philosopher, of whom wc know so little, as worthy 
to stand in the same rank with Jesus Christ. 

We can only indicate by a few words the conclusive answer Answer to 
which can be given to the views advanced against the truth of 
the Gospels. No formal answer indeed would be needed, if men 
would only give a careful and candid perusal to the writings of 
the.Evangelists. Such a perusal would show these averments of 
unl>elief to lie laden with improbability, inconsistency, ground¬ 
less assumption, ami direct contradiction to undeniable facts. 

To those who refuse belief to the Gospel narratives we would No marfc 
say, You tell ns it is alia myth, and you think this gives a satis- amvth 
factory solution of the whole matter. “A myth is the deve- Gospels.* 
lopment of prevailing popular belief or feeling in some suita¬ 
ble story. Wherever it appears, therefore, it bears the impress 
of the age in which it arose; and it can arise only in an age 
when imagination is so active that belief can hardly be said to 
be an act of judgment, when all improbabilities are readily 
ascribed to the present agency of Deity, and w hen credulity is at 
its maximum, as well in the narrator himself as in his hearers."* 

If this be a correct definition of a myth, in the life of Christ 
not one feature of a myth can be found. So far is it from 
being the development of a jiopular belief or feeling, that it 
is the very reversal of the popular belief of the time. What 
proof can you adduce that the Jew r s wej*e looking for a Messiah, 
to'whom Jesus bore any resemblance ? It is historically demon¬ 
strable, that Jesus did not in any degree meet the popular ex¬ 
pectation. A myth is the product of an ignorant age. This grew 
at a period of great refinement and high civilization, when Ro- 
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man dominion and Greek learning- were moulding the nations 
round the Mediterranean, A myth requires time to grow. This 
sprang up so speedily, that scarcely did the events occur, which 
formed the occasion for it, when it took the shape it has ever 
since maintained, and it at once began to exercise a most 
commanding influence over innumerable minds. - A myth has 
as a rule a very obscure origin, and throughout is encircled with 
the haziness of its birth. Here all is clear as day. Country, 
towns, villages, historical persons, minute particulars, and the 
exact period form the ground-work of the Gospel records. The 
language, the manners, the allusions all belong to that period, 
and to no other. The Evangelists have, if we may so speak, a 
distinctness and firmness of touch in their compositions, which 
are never found in the writers of legends. 

J e b u b You tell us Jesus Christ was a good and distinguished man. 
goodman* y° ur supposition, how can you maintain he was n good 
man ? Is it the part of a good man to speak of himself as if he 
Had no sin, or even imperfection, and to use terms regarding 
himself, which among a Theistic people are reserved for God 
alone? You reply, 'These werenotJiis words. These words were 
ascribed to him by his disciples in the warmth of their admira¬ 
tion/ These words and those you receive as Christ's thoroughly 
fit into each other, and arc as indispensable to each other, as 
the warp is to the woof. By what principle do you separate them ? 
Then, what strange men according to your view must these 
writers be, as with the same breath they report words, which you 
acknowledge to be most wise and excellent, and words so mon¬ 
strous that you indignantly reject them, these words too being 
put into Christ's mouth by persons, who had been brought up 
in the strictest Theism, to whom the ascription of such words 
to a mere man would be most abhorrent, and who had not in 
their Sacred Writings any model for such ascription ! The 
Evangelists in your estimation toiust be most singular men, 
warmly attached to their own nation, and yet contravening its 
first principles, combining the wisdom, which could lay hold 
on the loftiest instruction, with the arrant folly, which gave 
utterance to the most preposterous claims. 

Used" r. o d 0 y 0U venture to say that Jesus Christ Himself, led away 
tera™ ky his unexpected popularity, came to the conclusion that he was 
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the Messiah! and used unadvised terms in setting forth his 
own claims, or in order to the more thorough reform of his 
people even went beyond his own conviction in the assertion 
of his claims ? If you venture to think this, pray say»not 
another word about Christ's goodness. Such conduct, especially 
among a people who worshipped the Living God, would indi¬ 
cate either intolerable arrogance, or downright insanity. 

You tell us. There are miracles in all religious'. You might as 
well tell us that brass can be made to glitter as well as g&ld. 
So it can, and yet they are entirely different. In what religion 
apart from Christianity do you find such miracles, attended 
by such instructions, illustrated by such a life, wrought in 
suck circumstances, and attested by such witnesses? 

Do you affirm in the language of one of your leaders, that 
Mary Magdalene gave the risen Jesus to Christendom ? The 
disciples affirmed that they saw Him with their own eyes, that 
they heard Him with their own ears, that they had repeated 
interviews with Him, and saw Him ascend to heaven. This 
testimony they maintained in the face of reproach, of suffer¬ 
ing, and of death. This was the foundation on which the first 
Churches were founded, and without a belief in which it is 
impossible to account for their existence. The disciples then, 
in your opinion, were either knaves or fools, and such knaves 
or fools, as the world has never known, bringing on themselves 
destruction by maintaining a lie, while branding with repro¬ 
bation moral evil in every form. 

You ask, Why should we believe obscure men like Mark and 
Luke ? You may be sure such obscure names w r ould not have 
been attached to legendary writings. To them would have 
been affixed the most illustrious names in the Christian Church. 

You meet us with alleged contradictions in the Gospels, It 
is as impossible for them to please you, as it was for Jesus 
Himself to please the men of His generation. When the 
Gospels relate the same events in the same way, you exclaim. 
See bow these men borrow from each other ! When the state¬ 
ments are varied, one adding circumstances, which the other 
has omitted, you at once assert a discrepancy, and find, you 
think, a proof of mere legendary waiting. When events, 
bearing a resemblance to each other, but somewhat different. 
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are recorded by the Evangelists, or lessons of the same colour¬ 
ing and tendency, but thrown into another mould, arc given, 
we are told that one event has boon confounded with another; 
and one lesson has been mistaken for another. Many objections 
are the veriest cavils, showing the source whence they haVe 
come. The same style of criticism would reduce to myths the 
lives of Alexander the Great, of Julius Caesar, and of Napo¬ 
leon. The actual difficulties are such as might have been ex¬ 
pected in the writings of four different men, thoroughly fur-* 
tiished for the work, hut each having his own stand point, his 
own onlor of narrative, and his own style of composition. The 
unity of tlicir subject is most manifest. The Glorious Being, 
whose course they describe, is set forth indifferent aspects, but 
His characteristics continually appear in the four books, and 


can never be confounded with the characteristics of any other 
person. With such compositions before us we can very 
easily leave unadjusted those little details, which affect not 
the value of the narrative. A slight unsupposed circum¬ 
stance would in many a case remove the difficulty, but yvo 
need not be disturbed, because acquaintance with that cir¬ 
cumstance is withheld. If there had been no difficulty in 
the interpretation of these writings, if they had so closely 
agreed, that the least apparent discrepancy could not be dis¬ 
covered, we should be certainly told that there had been 
collusion between the Evangelists, and that their testimony 
was on that account worthless. 

Clouds The darkest clouds cannot extinguish the sun. They may 
can not for days cover it with their pall, but even then its light will 
guiah 1 the s ^ ru ff^ e through, and in due time it will break forth in all its 
fcun. brilliance. The objections of unbelievers will never extinguish 
the sun of righteousness. Jesus Christ of the Gospels stands 
alone in the history of the human race. His declarations about 
Himself, His lessons. His miracles, Ilis life, His resurrection 
and ascension, all fit into, and sustain, each other. We may 
as easily suppose that four Jews could light up a sun in the 
heavens, as that they could construct a character like this. If 
men be capable of such an intellectual and moral feat, why 
has no other attempt been made ? If any thing of the kind 
has been done, pray tell us where and when. We must ac- 
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knowledge tfur utter ignorance. We eontitfb fee phi off "\vith 
r&gac statements and loose analogies. We live iti a Mtmttfo 
Ago, And mttfet have exact facts. A white washed cottage 
among the trees may look at a distance as Well as a palace, 
but a near inspection proves the difference. Let humanity b# 
ransacked for its jewels, and let them be placed beside this 
precious one. * II this tie honestly done, it will be acknowledged 
.with one voice, that Jesus Christ is the pearl of great price* 

Believers do not call themselves rationalists, but they have a fteaaon 
profound respect for reason, and wish to follow its dictates, 

The faith, which tramples on reason, does not deserve the name 
it bears. Our reason will not allow us to receive the negations 
of unbelief. We do not believe that human beings, possessed 
of sanity and ordinary intelligence, could have persistently pur¬ 
sued a course, which contravenes all the principles of the human 
mind- We do not believe that an opaque body could have 
turned itself into a sun, and for ages poured forth a tide of 
light. We do not believe that ignorance can do the work of 
knowledge, or folly the work of wisdom. We do not believe 
that loose legends, the product of dark and idle minds, could 
| have turned themselves into a narrative, so firmly compacted* 
so homogeneous, and so true like, that the most sober and 
instructed minds have received it with unwavering trust,—these 
legends too having assumed this shape, on a stage so bright, 
and in a period so brief, that a mythical formation is incon¬ 
ceivable. We would as soon believe that stones, wood, and lime, 
would build themselves up into a magnificent structure. Our 
reason then compels ns to accept the Gospel narrative. In ac¬ 
cordance with a fixed principle in science we hold that theory of 
Christ's life, which accounts for the facts, and blends them into 
a harmonious whole, while unbelievers hold a theory, which dis¬ 
penses with some of the facts altogether, leaves others unaccount¬ 
ed for, and causes hopeless variance among those that remain. 

It is undeniable that there is something supernatural here. Super- 
There is either supernatural truth, or supernatural falsehood* 

We cannot escape the alternative. If we do not believe that «uper - 
God has tbroogh Christ Jesus interposed to redeem mankind, natural 
wc must believe that old Chaos has been unloosed, and has 
played such pranks, that falsehood has taken to itself the garb 
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of truth, while truth has been forced to put on the rags of 
falsehood; all too in that case with the obvious tendency of 
driving Chaos back to his dreary abode. We cannot doubt which 
alternative to choose. We have not sufficient credulity to be 
unbelievers. Impelled at once by our*rea$on and by our moral 
nature, we receive the testimony of the Evangelists, and with 
Thomas we fall down before the eruciiicd and the risen One, 
saying. My Lord and my God. 

There is one obstacle to belief far more formidable than the 
obstacles we have been considering all combined. Jesus Christ 
demands our supreme love and our unreserved obedience, and 
against this demand the heart of man rebels. “ If any man will 
eotne after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” There is the demand, and we dare not lower it. To 
lower it would be not only disloyalty to our Master. It would be 
a'deep injury to our fellow-creatures. It would be to hand them 
over to slavery and death. Christ's service, as all who have 
tjiven themselves to it can testify, and surely their testimony de¬ 
serves to be heard, is life, liberty, and joy. It is indeed a life 
of struggle, but it hf struggle against evil, and aspiration after 
every thing which is good. Often it is a life of suffering and 
reproach, but love to Him who suffered for us can induce joy¬ 
ful submission. However difficult in some of its aspects, it is 
a life cheered all through by the presence of a gracious Saviour, 
and by the hope of a glorious immortality. If true liberty be 
spontaneous and joyful obedience to an enlightened conscience 
and a well-informed judgment, in Christ's service it is to be 
found in perfection. If true happiness consists in the deve¬ 
lopment and gratification of our original nature, in the due 
order of our various faculties and powers, let us give ourselves 
to Christ's service, and this happiness shall bo ours, Erom 
Jesus Christ we can receive nothing but good. Giving our¬ 
selves to Him there is no right feeling we shall have to sup¬ 
press, no duty we shall have to evade, no real joy wo shall have 
to lose, no real excellence towards which we shall have no im¬ 
pulse to aspire. If you refuse to give yourselves to Him we 
can only sorrowfully repeat His own words, 4 ‘’This is the con¬ 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil," 



*' When the Comforter is come, whom I wjSl send .unto, yon, 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, whic^ procepdoth 
from the Father, He shall testify of me : and ye also shall b<$tr 
witness, because ye have been with me from the beginning:.** 

When He, the Spirit of truth in come* He will guide you into 

all truths—St. John, xv,*26, 27 ; xyi, 13. 

“ From Jerusalem, twelve men in number went out into the 
world, and these uneducated persons, although not able? to 
speak, did notwithstanding, through the power of God, point 
out to every race of men that they were sent by Christ to teach 
all men the Word of God.”— Justin Martyr. 

€t If in things which are not directly of faith, I could cease 
to foe a sceptic, I should give St. Paul, for head and heart, that 
throne in heaven which is placed next to Jesus Christ.”—Loup 
Brook. 

“ Whatever brings Paul into notice will ultimately bring * 
him into triumph.* * His enemies may scourge him uncon- 
demned, like the Itoinan magistrates at Philippi; ** they may 
nr ask him, as it were, into a dungeon, and fetter him with 
their strained interpretations ; but his voice will be raised, even 
e-t the midnight of anti-Christian darkness, and will he heard 
effectually; his prison doors will burst open as with an earth¬ 
quake, and the fetters will fall from his hands; and even 
strangers to Gospel truth, will fall down at the feet of him, even 
Paul, to make that momentous inquiry, * What shall I do to be 
saved ?* What^y. 

u In the Epistles we find the different aspects of the" truth 
apprehended and applied by men under various phases of 
experience, and with reference to various exigencies; and while 
the JSpistles thus form a practical supplement to the Gospels, 
they are complementary to each other, and (ill up through their 
combination the perfect image of the faith, hope, and love 
represented by ^t. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John.”— Dickson. 




We have in the New Testament thirteen Epistles ascribed 
to St. Paul, of which nine are addressed to Christian commu¬ 
nities, and four to individuals. We have three Epistles ascribed 
to St. John, two to St. Peter, one to St. James, and one to 
St. Jude. Of those, two of St. John’s are to individuals, and 
the rest are called General or Catholic Epistles, as they were 
addressed to the Church at large, with however, as will be 
easily observed, special reference to particular classes. We 
have one, the Epistle to the Hebrews, obviously designed for 
Hebrew Christians, which does not bear the name of the 
writer, but. which is commonly, and we think lightly, ascribed 
to the Ajioslle Paul. We have also the book called the Acta 
|[ the Apostles, ascribed to St. Luke, which purports to give an 
account o£ the planting of the Christian Church, and the book 
of Revelation, ascribed to the Apostle John, in which through 
the medium of wondrous visions the future struggle and 
triumph of the Church are depicted. These with the four 
Gospels form the collection we call the Now Testament. 

When considering the character and claims of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we put aside all critical aud historical questions 
regarding the books called the Gospels, and endeavoured to 
look at these writings, as they are before us, that we might 
learn wliat they have to teach n«. We would in a similar 
manner look at the Apostolic Epistles. We arc far from 
disparaging critical inquiry, and historical testimony-—in their 
place they are most valuable—but it is well for us at times 
to hear what the books say for themselves, apart from extrinsic 
evidence. When occasionally we refer to facts outside these 
writings, it will be to such as are universally acknowledged. 

If the Gospels had come down to us, unaccompanied by 
records of a later date, there w ould have been a painful sense of 
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incompleteness and failure. Nothing* could be more glorious 
and attractive than the personage pourtrnyed in the Gospels by 
His own words and deeds, but surely He was not to disappear, 
like a bright meteor in the sky, leaving not a trace behind. 
* I am the light of the world/ The sun, the light of the world, 
shines from age to age. Is the light of the spiritual world to 
be at once extinguished? ‘I am the bread of life/ Is the 
ample provision made for man's spiritual wants to be at otifie-. 
withdrawn ? ‘ Whosoever is athirst, let him come to me, and 

drink/ Is the fountain, from which so refreshing a stream 
has burst forth, to l>e at otm? dried up ? Christ had spoken 
much of the kingdom, which He came to establish, and in 
such parables as those of the innstiml-seed and the leaven, He 
had foretold its progress, with evident reference to those pre¬ 
dictions of the Old Testament, which pointed forward to 
a kingdom, that would subdue and outlive all the kingdoms of 
the world. Spiritual though this kingdom was to be, unmis¬ 
takable proofs of its presence and progress would be furnished, 
as it was to be established among men, and to exert an all¬ 
controlling influence over their character and lives. Christ 
told iris Disciples they would lx; llis witnesses* to all nations 
He commands them to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He foretells the sufferings they would endure, the consolations 
they would experience, and the victories they would achieve. 
Regarding the good deed of the woman, who had anointed IIis 
head with precious ointment, in answer to the murmurs of His 
disciples lie says, ‘ verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall also 
this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her/ 
Great events then might be expected to occur among both 
Jews and Gentiles, after our Lord's departure from the world, 
and of these surely some record must have come down to us. 
The Acts of the Apostles and the Apostolic Epistles meet the 
expectation the Gospels lead us to entertain. 

If the Gospels require to be succeeded by records, setting 
before us subsequent events, such as wc find the Epistles to be, 
the Epistles on the other hand throughout suppose the Gospels, 
or at least the facts, which the Gospels relate. If we had the 
Gospels alone, we should see a fountain, but no stream issuing 
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from it. If we ha<l the Epistles alone, we should see a copious 
stream, but not the fountain whence it issued, and we should 
l)e bewildered to account for its existence. We have both 

» 

classes of writings, and they mutually support and illustrate 
each other. 

The Apostolic Epistles, with few exceptions, as we have The Epia- 
observed, arc addressed to communities, sometimes to par lieu- ^rc^ed 

Jar Churches, at other times to Christians in general. Let us to com- 
look at those written by the Apostle Paul. These are addres- mumttea. 
sod to Churches planted in well known cities, such as ltome, 

Corinth, ^hcssaloniea, and Ephesus. The Churches planted in 
these great cities soon after the days of our Lord grew and 
flourished, till in the next century we find them large commu¬ 
nities. In the third century Christians were mimberedjby 
thousands in these places, notwithstanding the tierce persecu¬ 
tions, with which their enemies had sought to sweep them 
from the earth. These Churches looked had: with reverence 
and gratitude to their Apostolic origin, and cherished as their 
most precious treasure the Epistles written to them by their 
great founder. If these Epistles with Paul's name had not 
. been actually written by him, and received by those to whom 
they profess to be addressed, i* it conceivable that at a later 
period they could have been imjxised as genuine compositions 
on their successors ? Could a whole community, many of 
whom were doubtless the descendants of the first Christians, 


and all of whom were connected with them by an unbroken 
chain, be so easily hoodwinked? When these Epistles were . 
read in the Churches on the Lord's Day, in the second and 
third centuries, if they had been then first introduced, would 
there not have been an outcry against them, as certainly 
spurious, because previously unknown ? The contemporaries 
of Paul {done could have been the first recipients of these let¬ 
ters, and from them they must have come down to succeeding 
generations. 

Several of Paul's letters, such as those to the Galatians and Some 
Hebrews, were intended for a circle of Churches, and were ®P ls<il68 
doubtless communicated to each of these Churches. In tended for 
1 Thessalonians v, 27, we read, “ I charge you by the Lord that * circle of 
this Epistle be rend imto all the holy brethren/’ In Colossians Churchc9 ' 
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it, 16, wc. read, u When this Epistle is read amongst you, 
aause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans, and 
that ye likewise read the Epistle from Laodicea.” We are told 
by Justin Martyr, who came immediately after the Apostolic 
era, that " On the day which is called Sunday there is a meet¬ 
ing of all (the Christians ) who live either in town or country 
places, and the memoirs of the Apostles and writings of the 
Prophets are read.” Origen, who came shortly afterwards, 

says, u Let us therefore take heed, lest not only when Moses 
is read, but also when Paul is read, the veil be upon your 
heart.” 

The ooca- As we read those Epistles wc see the occasion of their having 
the° Epifi 1 ^ een wr ^ eu - Sometimes the followers of Jesus were cruelly 
ties being persecuted, aiul needed consolation, and encouragement. Some- 
written, times practical evils broke out among them, they quarrelled 
among themselves, or fell into gross sin, in conformity to the 
idolatrous world around, and needed faithful reproof, and re¬ 
monstrance. Not unfrequcntly false teachers appeared, and 
taught pernicious errors, to which, in their weakness and inexpe¬ 
rience, they gave too willing an ear, and they required Warning. 
Their knowledge was very limited and they required to bo 
more fully instructed in the things of God. Every Epistle/ 
without exception, contains important instruction, but the 
Epistle to the Romans deserves the place it has obtained in tho 
Canon, by the fulness and the connected orderliness, with which 
it asserts and illustrates the great doctrines of Christianity, 
while throughout it glows with devout and ardent emotion, so 


rarely found in systematic treati ses. 

Theircha- These writings are marked on every page by the features wo 
racteris. might expect such compositions to have. They have all the 
ties, directness and intensity, which persons throw into their letters, 


when writing to those to whom they are warmly attached, and ■ 


for whom they are deeply concerned. We see mind in close 
contact with mind. We have those transitions from one sub¬ 


ject to another, and those personal allusions, which we expect 
to meet in epistolary communications. Names are frequently 
mentioned, and facts of common interest are adduced. As we 
read them wc feel ourselves in the region of reality, where 
•very thing indicates an earnest, vigorous, and struggling 
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life- If we throw ourselves into the spirit of the writer*, we 
shall have our souls at one time melted into pity, and then 
stirred into righteous indignation. Fiction has accomplished 
marvels, but it 1ms never succeeded in weaving for itself a 
garb of such truth-like texture, as the writing from mere 
imagination of such Epistles would furnish. 

Christians believe that the Apostles were supernaturally The indt- 
directed in the composition of these writings, but because in- viduality 
spired, their own individuality was not suspended, nor their own ^? ewn " 
powers laid aside. We believe that God, in the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of Ilis Spirit on men's hearts, quickens their powers into 
new vigour, and thus enables them to do what in other circum¬ 
stances they could not. Prophets and Apostles, by His extra¬ 
ordinary operations, had their whole souls drawn forth into 
most vigorous exercise, and in consequence their individuality 
is strongly stamped on all they wrote. The individuality mani¬ 
fest in these writings is a most satisfactory proof of their genu¬ 
ineness . They all use, though in different degrees, the dialect 
of Greek spoken by the Jews of that age, who knew' the Greek 
language. Their spirit is one, their great aim is one, but how 
different is their entire manner! Could Paul write as John 
floes, or John as Paul? Arc not Peter and James very different 
from each other, and both different from Paul and John ? We 
have more of Paul's Epistles than of any other Apostle. As wo 
read them, do we not feci ourselves in the presence of that noble 
man, so ardent and keen, yet so clear in judgment, and strong 
in argument, so impetuous in temperament, and yet so tender 
in feeling, with his soul all on fire, and yet without a particle 
of the fanatic, or enthusiast ? Who but Paul could have writ¬ 
ten these Letters ? They show the stamp of the writer in a 
degree rarely found in the whole range of literature. We may 
with equal truth say, Who but John could have written the 
Letters, which bear John's name ? No nice critical taste is 
required here. The evidence of genuineness is such as is well 
fitted to impress every sound and candid mind. 

One feature in the composition of these Letters deserves The avo- 
spccial mention. While written in the language of the period, idance of 
and containing allusions to opinions and events, which would ^° r ^ g nical 
not befit any other tjme, there is a careful avoidance of mere 
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technical language, and a keeping to that mode of expression, 
which the human mind naturally adopts. There is no entangle¬ 
ment with the Philosophy of that age. There is no minister¬ 
ing to minds of a peculiar cast, or a peculiar order of culture. 
The result is that these writings become easily naturalized 
among people of every nation and class, and retain their freshness 
from age to age. The now ideas they contain do indeed require a 
new phase of meaning to be attached to certain words, but these 
words are rare, their meaning is shown by the context, and the 
general stream of composition Hows on, in the ordinary channel 
of human language. If these writers had chosen what is called 
a scientific nomenclature, their works would have long since be¬ 
come as unattractive to men in general, as Aristotle's writings 
are. In the history of the humau mind it is well known that 
one system of Philosophy has succeeded another, and that every 
system has had its own language, which with its decay has 
become well nigli unintelligible jargon to after times. The 
writings of the Apostles were intended for the world, and in 
them a scientific! form and scientific language have been wisely 
eschewed. 


Written at P en °d Apostles was that of the transition fron^ 

a tran.Vi- Judaism to Christianity, when the old was about to disappear, 
tion peri- a ndthe new was to obtain the vacant place; and yet, as so often 
happens, the old had an apparent strength, which strikingly 
contrasted with the apparent weakness of the new. The 
temple was still standing. The priests still ministered at its 
altars, the people still gathered to its festivals, and still ob¬ 
served the prescribed rites. The Jews gloried in their religious 
superiority, while groaning under their political subjection. 
The followeis of Jesus as the Messiah were few in numbers, 
low in station, and apparently feeble in inlluencc, holding their 
special services in upper rooms and obscure comers. The old 
seemed vastly stronger than the new, and yet it was ready to 


vanish away. 

Wfl . The Apostles were at once Jews and Christians, at once 
TheApos- 1 - . T 

ties were attached to the old system, and devoted to the new. In 
et once writings ascribed to them, we might expect to find every where 
cfiTr fs - ^ lc features of so peculiar a position, and so peculiar an era. 
ti*n& The expectation is realized. 
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The Apostles felt and acted as those, who were loyally and A t tabbed 

heartily attached to their own people and religion. While JJ ru JuUa ' 

condemning the unbelief of their people, they breathe the 
warmest affection towards them. They themselves, as we learn 
from the Acts of the Apostles, observed the rites of the 
Mosaic economy. They invariably treat it, as of Divine ap¬ 
pointment. By their constant ((notations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, by their frequent allusions to it, and by the authority 
they attach to its teaching, as decisive of the question before 
them, they show at once their minute acquaintance with these 
ancient writings, and the profound reverence, with which they 
regarded them. The dignity of the Jewish nation, as the 
chosen people of God, and the depositories of God's Word, is 
often asserted, and continually’supposed. Membership in such 
a nation they deemed a high honor, and a distinguished 
privilege. Their writings are tinged all through by their 
national training and feeling*. 

The Apostles while Jews were the devoted followers of Jesus and y e t 
as the Messiah. .By intercourse with Him, and by the teach- followers 
ing of His Spirit, they became instinct with the new life, °* eSUB * 
which was breathing forth on the world. The consequence 
was, that while remaining Jews, they rose above the miserable 
narrowness and worldliness of their countrymen. We do not 
find a trace of the formalism and externalism, magnifying the 
value of rites and ceremonies, attaching vast importance to 
outward and unmeaning acts, while throwing into the shade 
moral qualities, which were such marked features iu the Jews 
of that period. Throughout their writings wc are continually 
taught that faith in Christ, showing its reality by the good 
works it produces, is the one thing indispensable to salvation, 
and that connexion with even the chosen nation will not, of 
itself, carry men one step towards heaven. This is as evident 
from the writings of Peter, John, and Jamcv, as of Paul. 

The Jews looked with scorn on the nations of the earth. j, ove to 
As the followers of Jesus the Apostles regarded them with very the Gen- 
different feelings. They had learned that the kingdom of the 
Messiah was to embrace all nations, and to confer on them 
spiritual benefits, for the reception of which no submission to 
Mosaic rites was necessary. Those who had so long wandered 
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on the dark mountains of idolatry were to obtain a place in the 
fold of the Great Shepherd. In the Messiah would the Gentiles 
trust. In time past they had not been a people, but now they 
wore to be the people of God. They had not obtained mercy, 
but now they were to obtain mercy. 

We see then the peculiar position in which the Apostles 
stood towards Judaism. "While attached to it, and observing 
its rites, it was no longer to them what it had formerly been* 
They appreciated more than ever the revelation of God's will, 
which lie had made to their nation, and the glorious mission, 
with which they had been entrusted, but in opposition to deeply- 
rooted prejudice they had been led to see, that the worship 
established among their fathers was only the scaffolding, to 
help in the erection of something infinitely nobler than itself, 
aud must be taken down, as the new structure rose—that it 
was only the blossom, which must fall off, that the fruit might 
be formed and ripened. 

It was not howevex the part of the Apostles with rude hands 
to pull down the old system. While underlying their writings 
we find the thought, that the Jewish dispensation was prepa¬ 
ratory and transitory, and that its observances would cease, no 
attempt is made to press on the immediate extinction of that 
which must soon disappear. No slight is cast on these obser¬ 
vances, no call is heard for their cessation. They are treated 
with the tenderness, which might be expected from persons, 
brought up as the Apostles had. been, and occupying the 
peculiar position which they did. There is not a trace of what 
has been called Jewish particularism, and yet there is not a 
trace of fanatical opposition to Judaism. When Jerusalem 
was taken, the temple overthrown, the Jewish polity destroyed, 
and the people scattered to the winds, never gathered together 
since as a nation. Christian writers could point, as they did, to 
God Ilimself declaring by His Providence, that the Mosaic 
dispensation was at an end, but in the transition period be¬ 
tween the resurrection of Christ and the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem, no such view could bo expressed, and not a trace of such 
a view can be found in the Apostolic Writings. 

Looking at that transition period on the one hand, and at 
the Apostolic Epistles on the other, are we not fully entitled, as 
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wo soo how exactly they fit each other, to draw the inference 
that these writings hear indubitable proof of their genuineness? 

The subscriptions at the end of the Epistles deserve to be The sub- 
noticed. It is well known that, though ancient, they formed jfe 
no parfc of the Epistles as first written. They are thus de- Kpibtles. 
scribed by Paley in his Hone Paulina?. “ Six of these subscrip¬ 
tions are faLe or improbable; that is, they are either absolute- 
Jy contradicted l«v the contents of the Epistle, or are difficult to 
be reconciled with them. * ** We see bow easily errors and 

contradictions steal in, where the writer is not guided by origi¬ 
nal knowledge. I do not attribute any aullioritv to these sub- 
scriptiun.s. 1 believe them to have been conjectures founded 
sometimes on looe traditions, but more generally upon a con¬ 
sideration of some particular text, without sufficiently compar¬ 
ing it with other parts of the Epitdle, with different Epistles, 
or with the history. *' * If the Epistles had been forged, 

the whole must have been made up of the same elements as 
tho*e of which the subscriptions are (imposed, namely, tradi¬ 
tion, conjecture, and inference : and it would have remained 
to be accounted for, how, whilst so many errors were crowded 
into the concluding clauses of the Letters, so much consistency 
Should be preserved in other parts/* 

Let ns proceed to consider the accordance of the teaching 
found in the Epistles with that of the Gospels. 

In the Gospels, as wc all know, Christ appears alone in dig- As in tha 
nity, greatness, and goodness, even when most kindly inter- Qospels? 
mingling with His disciples and others. He habitually speaks 
of Himself as entirely different from others, in origin and posi¬ 
tion. He is continually treated by the disciples, as possessed 
of a pre-eminence, which placed Him immeasurably above them 


all. lie is at the head of the new kingdom, of w inch He spoke 
so much. The most aspiring of Ilis followers did not aim at 
His throne. They only sought to sit at His right hand and 
His left, lie w as the King, and they were the subjects. He 
was the Master, and they were His servants. lie was the 
Teacher, and they were the pupils. He was the Giver of good, 
and they were the recipients. He was the source of blessings, 
and they at best were only channels, through which the stream 
was to flow to others. 


II 
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«o in the In the Epistles Jesus Christ has the very same pre-eminence. 

Christ Gos F ls we are not left, even for ft moment, to confound 

pre-omi- Him with Peter, James, John, or any other. In the Epistles 
neat. we are as little left to confound Him with Paul or any other 
follower. These compositions set forth in the most vivid terms 
the dignity of Christ’s person, the surpassing excellence of His 
character, the greatness of His offices, the pveciousness of His 
gifts, and the perpetuity of Ills reign. These writers were so 
full of Christ, that they could not withdraw their eyes from 
Him, and could not find words sufficiently strong to set forth 
His greatness and worth. It is difficult to light even on a few 
successive verses, in which IIis name is not found, and some* 
thing in His honor is not uttered. You can scarcely read a 
chapter, without meeting with either direct or indirect proof, 
that in the estimation of the writer Christ is above all others 
to be loved, trusted, honoured, and obeyed. The entire tone of 
these writings shows, that the Apostles had most cordially and 
thoroughly accepted those declarations about Ilimself, which, 
as we have observed, Christ had so often made. Only those 
who give themselves to Jesus, as the Sou of God, as God mani¬ 
fest in the flesh, and as the Saviour of mankind, can sympathize 
with the views presented of Him in the Apostolic writings. 
To others the terms employed, and the illustrations used, must 
appear most inflated and unnatural, as passing the bounds of 
propriety, and even of common sense. 

The illustration of these remarks, regarding the place which 
Christ has in the Apostolic writings, has furnished matter for 
many a volume. Wc quote a few sentences, that our remarks 
may have a more definite form. 

The place Christ said, ‘ Ye call mo Master and Lord/ and ve do well, 
iriven to . ^ " 

Christ in The Apostles delight to call themselves His servants, and when 

the Oos- they use this title, they employ a word, which implies entire 

Epistles ^ subjection. 'Paul a servant (slave) of Jesus Christ/ ‘Ye 
serve the Lord Christ/ ‘James a servant of God, and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ/ ‘ Simon Peter a servant and an Apostle of 
Jesus Christ/ 

Christ spoke of Ilimself as the Son of God. Paul says that 
■ He was declared the Son of God with power by the resurrec¬ 
tion from, the dead. ‘ God spared not His own Son, but gave 
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Hi in up to the death for us all/ 'I live by the faith of the 
Son of God/ Peter speaks of the Father of our Lord JesUft 

Christ. Joku says, 'The Son of God was manifested to de¬ 
stroy the works of the Devil/ 

Christ spoke of Himself as sitting at the Father's right hand. 
Paul says, 'God raised Christ from the dead, and set Him at Ilia 
own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principali¬ 
ty, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name 
fhat is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come/ Peter says, ' Jesus Christ is gone into 
heaven, and is at the light hand of God/ John in his vindi¬ 
cation of Christ's glory says, 1 Whosoever denieth the Son, the 
same bath not the Father/ And again, ' He that hath the Son 
hath life.' 

Christ spoke much of His love. i Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends/ ' I 
lay down my life for the sheep/ Need we say that the Apos¬ 
tles dwell on this love with peculiar fulness and delight? 

' Christ loved us, aiul gave Ilimself for us/ 'Christ hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, to bring us to God/ 

' II erein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
land sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins/ 'The 
love of Christ has a breadth, and length, and depth, and height, 
which passeth knowledge/ 

Christ said that the Son of Man had come to give His life 
a ransom for many. The Apostolic writings are full of the 
doctrine, that we are redeemed, or ransomed, by the blood of 
Christ. * We have redemption through His blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins/ ' Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
tilings, as silver and gold, from your vain conversation, received 
by tradition from your fathers, but with the precious blood of 
Christ/ 

The Gospels set before us Christ's spotless character; and in 
the Epistles we read of Him as 'the Holy One/ ' the Lamb of 
God without blemish and without spot/ < holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners/ 

Christ spoke of Himself as the final and supreme Judge, and 
in the Epistles we are told in various and impressive form®, 
that we must appear before the judgment seat of Christ. 
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We thus see that the Epistles iu their rCprCSCUtatiOIl Of 
Christ and of Ilis work exactly fit into the Gospels, and arc 
in thorough accord with them. In both classes of writings 
Jesus Christ has the same pre-eminence. The principal differ¬ 
ence between the Gospels and the Epistles is that in the former 
Christ speaks of Himself in general terms, as the source of all 
spiritual good, and only briefly and occasionally indicates the 
way, in which these blessings arc to be bestowed, while in the 
latter Ilis Apostles specify those blessings, and show in the 
most explicit terms their connexion with His death, resurrec¬ 
tion, and reign in heaven. It was not fit that, till Christ had 
died and risen again, the connexion of these events with the 
salvation He was to impart should bo fully revealed. In the 
blessings named as secured by Christ's death to all who should 
believe on Ilim, there is however not one, which is not included 
in the gifts, which Christ told Ilis disciples He had come to 
impart. Liberty to the enslaved, sight to the blind, light to 
those who are in darkness, rest to the weary, water for the 
thirsty, bread for the hungry—what are these blessings but 
those on which .the Apostles dwell—the pardon of our sins, the 
justification of our persons, the renewal of our nature, adoption 
into God's family, likeness to God's image, communion wi 111* 
Him, the sanctification of soul and body, consolation in sorrow, 
strength iu trial, and final admission into he iven? 

The narratives of the Evangelists and the writings of the 
Apostles are entirely one iu the view they present of the 
character man ought to possess, and the life he should pursue. 

Many who came to John’s baptism asked him what they 
ought to do, and ho told them to discharge aright the duties of 
their respective callings. They should show their repentance, 
not by forsaking society, but by leading a holy and righteous 
life, Similar was the instruction given by our Lord to His 
followers. They were to be the light of the world, but if they 
were to withdraw from the world, how could they enlighten 
it ? The candle must be put not under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that it may give light to all that are iu the house. 
They were to be the salt of the earth. IIow could they be its 
salt, if they were not to remain in contact with the society, 
which they were to preserve from utter putrefaction ? They 
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were to bless those that cursed them, to do good to those who 

hated them, to lend hoping for nothing again, to act like their 
Heavenly Father, who was kind to the unthankful and the 
evil. Mow could they act thus, bad they betaken themselves 
to the desert ? tf . 

Similar is the plan of life laid down in the Apostolic Writings 
for those, who would approve themselves as the followers of 
Jesus. They were to remain in the world, while showing that 
they were not of the world. Husbands and wives, parents and 
children, masters and servants, rulers and subjects, rich and 
poor, high and low are instructed in their respective duties, 
plainly indicating that these delations, instead of being aban¬ 
doned, were to be purified and ennobled by the new life, of 
which in Christ they had become partakers. Paul tells us the 
world was so evil that Christ came to deliver us from it, and 
yet he tells his brethren they were not to go out of it* They 
were not only required to remain in it, but in the intercourse 
of life they must often meet with its most depraved members, 

1 Corinthians, v. 9, 10. The one tiling required of them was 
to keep themselves pure from the contamination of the world, 
and to honour their Saviour by holy and loving lives. They 
Were to shine as lights in the world, holding forth the word of 
life. They were to show forth the praises of Him, who had 
called them out of darkness into His marvellous light. They 
were to act in such a manner, that those might be ashamed, 
who had falsely accused their good conversation in Christ, lu 
this view of the life to be led by Christians, James, John, and 
Jude are entirely at one with Paul and Peter. 

The Divine wisdom of our Lord was strikingly shown by Both in- 
the mode He adopted for the reformation of society. lie di<| culcft . te 
not advocate revolutionary changes in the structure of govern- cq^e^not 
raent and society, but lie laid down principles, which would revolu- 
permeate human life, and as they prevailed would eliminate sel- Ganges* 
fishness and wrong from all its institutions. The work of 
reformation was to be effected within, and from thence 
it was gradually to work outwardly. His Apostles, under 
His guidance, pursued the same course. In their days the 
institutions and relations of society were corrupted to the 
core. Rulers were possessed of a power, with which no human 
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beings can be safely entrusted, and which they often fearfully 
abused. Masters were served by slaves, of whom they might 
dispose as freely as of their cattle. Wives and children had 
none of fhoir natural rights secured. Such was the social con¬ 
dition of the Roman Empire. The mere overthrow of the 
social system would do more harm than good. The Apostles 
said not a word directly against the existing institutions, but 
they inculcated principles, which, as they were diffused effected 
a most salutary change, and which, though reviled and opposed, 
have blessed the world ever since. The reception of these 
principles lias been very partial, and hence the evil which 
still prevails. When these principles obtain full scope, they 
will sweep away all wrong from the earth. 

The place assigned to woman by our Lord and Ills Apostles 
ought not to be omitted, but our space will not allow us to 
dwell on it. To show the place assigned her by our Lord we 
cannot do better than quote the words of a gifted female writer. 
“ The greater part of Ilis life on earth was spent under the 
influence, and in the society of Ilis mother. TJe cherished the 
kind attention of women to Ilis own blessed person. He made 
friends of women. lie shed tears with the sorrowing sisters. 
The first time that He is recorded as conversing with a worn a 1 / 
He tells her of the water of life that satisfies the thirsty heart. 
He shames proud, self-righteous men by holding up the love 
and gratitude of a sinful but penitent woman for admiration. 
For the sake of loving mothers who wanted His blessing on 
their little children, He rebuked IIu* own disciples for wishing 
them to be repulsed. His teuder, iilial love made Him remem¬ 
ber His mother in Ilis agony on the cross, and bequeath to her 
what lie knew would make her richer and happier than aught 
else—“the heart next Ilis own.” The fir^t word the Lord 
spoke after lie rose from the dead was a word of tender com¬ 
passion addressed to sorrowing Maiy. c Woman, why weepcst 
thou V ’* Read Paul’s salutation to Christian sisters in the 
sixteenth chapter of Die Epistle to the Romans, and you will 
find how well lio had learned Ills Lord’s lessons. The Aposto¬ 
lic writings breathe the sentiment that in Christ. Jesus there 
is neither male nor female. While woman is taught to dis¬ 
charge the duties, for which God had evidently designed her. 
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she is rescued from the low place, into which heathenism and 
corrupt Judaism had dragged her, is invested with her proper 
dignity, and is called to pursue a career of sterling excellence, 
high usefulness^ true honour^ and abiding happiness* 

Love to God and love to man are the great principles affirmed Love to 
by our Lord as underlying and pervading the life His followers 
should lead. No one acquainted with the Apostolic, writings niant 
needs to be told that these are the principles continually 
affirmed as the foundation, on which the whole structure of 


moral excellence must rise. 

Iiow are these principles to obtain and maintain their supro- These 
macy over our heartland lives? To this great question the principles 

Gospels and Epistles furnish the same reply. uiu^their 

Our Lord taught His Disciples it was by faith in Him, and snprema- 
abiding union with Him, they were to conquer sin, and attain cy by faith 
holiness. They must follow Him, believe in. Him, cleave to in ^ hr * st ' 
Him, and He would be with them to guide and bli'ss them. 

'Abide in me, and I in You/ 'lie that abideth in me, 
and 1 in Him, the same bringetli forth much fruit/ 

The writings of the Apostles* prove how deeply they entered 
into the teaching of their Master. While inculcating the great 
principles, by which men ought to be animated, and laying 
down the course of life they ought to pursue, they continually 
and earnestly sot forth Christ as the fountain of all goodness. 

•j o 

They teach that it is by faith in Him men are reconciled to 
God, that it is by union with Him they become imbued with 
goodness, and are enabled to contend with the evil within and 
without, that it is by the operation of Ilis Spirit, drawing the 
soul to Him, enlightening the mind, and purifying the heart, a 
life of love to God and man is made to triumph over everything 
which would extinguish it. This is the peculiarity of Christian 
morality and its crowning excellence, that it not only inculcates 
right principles, and prescribes a right course, but that it makes 
it practicable for persons like us with a fearful downward bias, to 
rise to real goodness, by directing us to Him, who is at once 
God and man, who has all the perfection and fulness of God, 
with all the tenderness and sympathy of one who knows our 
temptations and sorrows, and who, in order to raising us. to His 
own excellence and blessedness, is ready to enter into the 
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closest union with us, a union so close, that while personality re¬ 
mains unimpaired; the warmest friendship QU earth afford# only 

a dim illustration. This union with Christ, so often asserted 
in both the Gospels and the Epistles, is considered by those 
who know it not as a strange mystical notion, fit only to bo 
entertained by persons of weak bewildered minds, but to true 
Christians it is a blessed experience, which gives them an in¬ 
finite advantage over those, who have no such hand to leqd 
them, and no such arm to sustain them. With such help they 
are encouraged to aspire to the highest excellence, of which 
human nature is capable, and to persevere in the face of the 
greatest obstacles, and the most formidable opposition. 

We have thus endeavoured to show, as concisely as we could, 
that in all they advance regarding the person and the claims of 
Christ, the benefits lie confers, the plan of life He lays out, the 
spiritual life Ho imparls and sustains, the Gospels and the 
Epistles are in exact agreement, and render mutual support. 

The dif- The different modes in which these subjects are presented are 
ferenco such as the circumstances demand. Our Lord in His teaching 
Ch^HstS ^ ias a simplicity, a tenderness, an authority, a comprehensiveness, 
teaching and a power, which the Apostles do not approach. He never 
^that s p e}l k s of Himself as a sinner, as needing pardon, as required 
postUs. t° repent, while they constantly place themselves among their 
brethren, as sinners, who have been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. They were taught by God’s Spirit, but still they were 
men, and as we have already observed, their own individuality 
is never suppressed. It was fit that in teaching, as in every¬ 
thing else, the Master should have the pre-eminence. While 
the substance of the teaching is the same, there is a prominence 
given in the Epistles to the nature of the blessings Christ came 
to bestow, to their connexion with His death and resurrection, 
and to the channel through which they can be obtained, which 
for obvious reasons is wanting in the records of Ilis earthly life. 
The fact* In the Gospels we have set before us the facts of our Lord's 
I o °&* a ^ e - the, Epistles hear testimony to these facts ? A con- 
life as set secutive narrative would be entirely out of place, as it would 
forth i u b e doing over again what the Evangelists have done, but we 
pels and should, certainly expect clear indications of the facts being 
Epistles, known and acknowledged. The expectation is realized. Jesus 
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Christ is continually referred to as a great glorious personage, 

who had a short time previously livpd on earth, who had died 

on the cross, had risen from the grave, and had ascended to 
heaven. He had been bom of the seed of David, according to 
the flesh. He had been born of a woman, born under the law. 

Man's salvation is continually set forth as inseparably connec¬ 
ted with Christ's death and resurrection. Take away these 
facts, and with them depart the peculiar hopes they inspire, 
and the lessons they teach. To maintain that the Apostles, 
while believing the so-called facts, attached the main impor¬ 
tance to the lessons, which the facts shadowed fdrth, and with 
which they had no necessary connexion, is to assail at^once 
their piety, honesty, and common sense. In our day there 
are persons who think they can preserve the fair structure of 
Christianity without the incarnation, death, and resurrection 
of Christ, but the Apostles knew nothing of a Christianity, of 
which these facts did not form the foundation. 

The force of the testimony given by the Apostolic writings niustra- 
to the facts of the Gospel narrative may be best illustrated 
by a statement made by Paul in his first Epistle to the Corin- Epfgti^to 
thians. The internal and external evidence for the authenticity of the Corfu* 
'this Epistle is so overwhelming, that even German criticism thiaa8 « 
in its most ingenious and perverse mood has scarcely felt itself 
equal to the task of questioning it. It is acknowledged that Paul 
is the writer, and that the Letter was written within a quarter 
of a century of our Lord's death. The Epistle was addressed 
to a Christian community in one of the best-known and 
most frequented cities of that day. in the Corinthian Church, 
as is clear from the Letter, there were persons, who while 
professing to believe in Jesus a& the Messiah, in their zeal for 
Judaism were hostile to Paul, on account of his enlarged and 
liberal views. Writing to that community, Paul says ‘I deliver¬ 
ed unto you first of all lliat which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that 
he was buried, and that He rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures; and tliat He was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve: after that. He was seen of above fiv6 hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen on sleep. After that, He was 
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eeen of James; then of all the Apostles. And last of all he 
was seen of me also, as of one bom out of due time.* 1 Corin¬ 
thians, xv, 3—9. In this passage strong testimony is given 
to the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Paul declares that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures. Christ's death on the cross to take away 
sin is the very heart of Paul’s teaching. To this death he 
ascribes the redemption of man, and all the blessings, which 
redemption brings. In the eleventh chapter of the same 
Epistle Paul declares hew the Lord's Supper was instituted by 
the Lord Himself. Most of those who had joined with our 
Lord, in observing this ordinance at its institution were yet 
alive, and were well-known. On from that upper chamber, 
where our Lord had eaten the Passover with His disciples, to 
the many places in which during the interval believers had been 
gathered in Jud&a and beyond it, this sacred rite had been ob¬ 
served, not only commemorating the event, and declaring it to 
have certainly occurred, bnt impressing its unutterable import¬ 
ance on the minds of Christ's disciples. What stronger proof 
of the reality and importance of an event could have been 
given ? 

In the passage quoted the resurrection of Christ is most con¬ 
fidently affirmed. This is the one central fact, which when 
rightly considered, supposes every faet, and implies every doc¬ 
trine essential to tlie Christian system. Let it be accepted, 
and we have no difficulty in accepting the incarnation of Christ, 
His life full of heavenly goodness and power. His sacrificial 
death on the cross, Hk ascension to heaven. His mediatorial 
reign, and His coming again to judgment. Paul with unwa¬ 
vering faith declares this great event had occurred. Let us 
again remember that the words we have quoted were written 
Within the period of that generation. Paul cites as witnesses 
Well-known persons, such as Cephas or Peter, James, and the 
Apostles, most of whom were certainly alive. He declares that 
Christ was seen of above fivd* hundred brethren at once, of 
Whom the greater part remained until that present. . He then 
says that he himself had seen Jesus after His resurrection. 
Here we have surely firm ground on which to stand. Could 
Paul in a public communication have named as witnesses to a 
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fact of paramount interest a host of living men, some of 
whom stood high in the reverence of those whom he addressed; 

had he not been absolutely sure they were ready with one voice 
to support his testimony ? Paul himself had seen the Saviour, 
and had by a life of almost unparallelled toil and suffering 
declared has testimony, but be thought it well, in writing to the 
Corinthian Church, to name as witnesses those, to whom not 
<pne of their number would object, and to whom they could 
easily refer. The direct inference is that the persons named 
did believe that they bad seen Jesus after II is resurrection, and 
had declared their belief to others. Among the five hundred 
there was not one found to contradict his brethren. 

In the Essay on the diaracter and claims of tho Lord Jesus 
Christ we adduced the testimony of the Apostles to His resur¬ 
rection. This testimony is so important that the reader must 
pardpn our dwelling on it, as suggested by the passage quoted 
from the first Epistle to the Corinthians. How could the Apos¬ 
tles have believed Christ's resurrection, had they not witnessed 
the fact? Is it conceivable that they united to deceive the 
world, and with one mind persisted in the deception, though it 
brought on them bolter reproach and cruel suffering ? If this 
%e not conceivable, is it conceivable that they could have been 
mistakeu,—that in reference to one whom they knew so well, 
and in reference to an event of such intense interest, they had 
been carried away by a woman's idle tale, and had kept their 
eyes so closed, and their ears so shut, when they ought to have 
been all eye and all ear, that they succeeded in befooling 
themselves into the belief, that thoy had seen that which they 
had not seen, and had heard that which they had not heard, the 
merest fantasy having been by this process turned into the most 
assured reality? Let those receive Ibis view, who can receive 
it. Those called believers cannot muster sufficient credulity to 
accept any such explanation. Paul's declaration, which we 
have been considering, acknowledged by all to have been writ¬ 
ten, when most of Christ’s original followers were yet alive, and 
asserting that which all believed, brings us very near to opr 
Saviour, enables us to look into the grave in which He lay, 
and to see Him coming forth from it to the amazement and 
delight of His disciples. , 4 „ „ 
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On® otter feature of thee® writings remains to be adduced* 
They affirm the working of miracles in a way, for which the 
truth of the affirmation can alone account. In several of these 
Epistles there is not an allusion to miracles wrought after the 
days of our Lord. The Apostles kept their eyes so steadily on 
their Master, and were so impressed with the message He gave 
them to proclaim—a message in itself so stamped with the 
seal of God, that it might be expected to make its way to 
every heart—that they seldom turned aside to mention its 
attestation by the miracles they wrought. In their writings 
we do not feel ourselves amidst a blaze of wonders, miracles 
bursting out on us at every step, and so bewildering us, that 
we cannot think of anything beside. In this respect these 
compositions bear a marked contrast to the legendary accounts 
we have of so-called Saints. The references to miracles are 
few, they are made only when obviously called for, but when 
made, how calm, how quiet, and at the same time how firm 
and unwavering are they! These references are found in 
writings, which unbelieving criticism, even in its most per¬ 
verse mood, allows to be genuine. 

Miraculous manifestations under the Old Testament were 
allied ‘ wonders and signs/ This became the favourite termj 
by which these doings were expressed. Paul again and again 
affirms that these ‘ wonders and signs’ were wrought by Christ 
through him. Writing to the Christians at Rome he says, 
* I will not dare to speak of any of those things which Christ 
hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient, by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God; so that from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the gospel of 
Christ/ Romans, xv, 18, 19. Writing to the Christians at 
Corinth, among whom he had bitter opponents, ho says, ‘ Truly 
the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, 
in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds/ 2 Corinthians, xii, 
12. Instead of quoting other*passagcs of the same purport, 
let us ponder the last passage we have quoted. The genuine¬ 
ness of the Epistle in which it is found cannot be questioned. 
These words then were actually written to the Corinthian 
believers, and were actually read by them, a short time after 
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Paul had left Corinth. The term ‘ signs and wonders’ could 

only be applied to such marked mi^culoys interpositions, as 
raised them entirely above more happy coincidences, and events 
■somewhat out of the ordinary course. The words were never 
applied except to events of a kind so peculiar and extraordinary, 
that their supernatural character could not be questioned. 

We hear of the marvels of science, but they are entirely distinct 
from ‘ the signs and wonders’ of the Old and New Testament. 

Paul looks these Corinthians full in the face and says ‘ Truly 
the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, 
in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds.’ 

What explanation are we to give of Paul’s assertion that 
when at Corinth he had shown himself possessed of miraculous 
power ? If you 6ay that it was only in Paul’s imagination 
these ‘ wonders and signs’ were wrought, then you say he was 
bereft of his senses, was a weak enthusiastic, man, the slave 
of the veriest fantasies, so domineered over by them, that at 
their bidding he exposed himself to the laughter of an entire 
community, by affirming that to have publicly occurred, whieh 
had never occurred. Those Epistles, in other respects indi¬ 
cating such a strong, sound, and far-seeing mind, were written 
% a weak bewildered enthusiast! But you say, ‘ That was an 
age, in which men. believed in such tilings, and events had 
occurred, while Paul was at Corinth, which the credulity of the 
age had turned into notable miracles/ In other words, Not 
an individual here and there, but a whole community firmly 
believed that they had again and again seen things, in them¬ 
selves most visible and palpable, which they had never seeii? 
and had heard words, which they had never heard ! Again we 
must say we have not credulity enough to receive this expla¬ 
nation. Finding the words, where we find them, and consi¬ 
dering the circumstances in which they were written, they come 
to us stamped with a truthfulness, which cannot deceive us. * * 

Looking at the writings ascribed to the Apostles, bearing, as T ^ e in 
we have seen, such indubitable marks of genuineness, so accord- fore nee 
ant throughout with the teaching of the Gospels, witnessing so from these 
strongly to the great facts of our Lord’s death and resurrection, 
and calling on those whom they address to attest the miracles 
wrought in His name., we are in a position for appreciating them. 
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Reason becomes the handmaid ql faith in conducting ns to a 
satisfactory conclusion. fjcom the facts the great truth emerges, 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the Saviour and the Lord 
of men. This truth harmonises the facts, and accounts for 
them all. 

We would thus state the conclusion to which these facts have 
brought us; The disciples saw Christ after His resurrection. They 
received from Him a commission to preach His Gospel to the 
nations, and they went forth to fulfil their commission. They 
received the promise of the supernatural aid of His Spirit, 
and the promise was fulfilled. They were thus enabled to con¬ 
duct their enterprise with a courage, wisdom, and power, which 
astonished themselves, and those who had previously known 
them. While never performing miracles for their own benefit 
and case, or to excite mere wonder, again and again, for' the 
attestation of the truth, they put forth the miraculous power 
with which they were entrusted, in such a manuer, that they 
could confidently cite whole communities as witnesses. In 
close accordance with their Lord's instruction, they propounded 
a plan of life, most noble and most practicable. Their teaching^ 
was immeasurably superior to that of the most distinguished 
Philosophers, because they gave forth the lessons they had 
ceived from Him, who came from heaven to enlighten and save 
mankind. God was with them, and prospered their work. 
Churches were established in spite of the most formidable oppo¬ 
sition. A new life was brought into the nations, which if cherish¬ 
ed by them would long ere this have raised mankind to the high¬ 
lit excellence, and the truest happiness. We cannot solve the 
terrible enigma, that human perversity has been allowed to check 
and frustrate the Gospel to so fearful an extent, but this we see, 
that down through the ages, wherever the Apostles 1 doctrine 
has been heartily received, it has blessed and raised mankind. 
Its happy effect on all who accept it is continually proclaiming 
its Divine origin. 

To these writings, carrying with them their own credentials, 
and fraught with the best instruction, we give our unhesitating 
belief. We recede and treasure them as a rich boon of heaven. 
The aclu- What is the solution furnished by unbelief? Can it harmo- 
tioo pro- nize the facts, and pul them into their proper place ? "We have 
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already bad occasion to observe, that a theory is rightly |>*»r posed by 
nouteed to be false, whieh, while professing to account for unbelief, 
facts, distorts and falsifies some, and leaves others unnoticed. 

Tried by this test unbelief is condemned. Here, as in reference 
to the character and claims of our Lord, it tries to put the facts, 
which even it cannot deny, into a procrustean bed, but no pres¬ 
sure and no violence can bring them into the wished-for shape. 

Ip. many an instance one candid look at the facts and one breath 
of common sense are sufficient to scatter the mists raised by 
sophistical reasoning. 

Writings from the earliest age acknowledged as those of the 
Apostles, and which have come down to us attested as no other 
compositions of that period are, have been thrown aside as 
spurious, because they do not square with the views of the critic. 

They are relegated to the next, century, and yet they are utterly 
unlike anything, which that century has produced. To say 
nothing of the style in which they are written, they are per¬ 
vaded by a lofty tone, and charged with a moral power, which 
place them immeasurably above the productions of the succeed¬ 
ing age, in which writings, bearing honourable names, display 
too frequently, amidst much which is good, no small measure 
df crudity and puerility. In the Christian literature of the 
Post-Apostolic period, what productions can be found, which 
can with any show of reason be compared to the letters of Paul, 
rejected by unbelieving critics? 

Daring though unbelief he in rejecting compositions support¬ 
ed by the strongest- internal and external evidence, it has not 
been equal to the feat of rejecting all the writings ascribed to 
the Apostles. The Epistles to the Corinthians are received 
well nigh by all. To the,, latter part of the Epistle to the 
Romans most unfounded objection has been advanced, but the 
Epistle itself is acknowledged ns Paul's. The Epistle to the 
Galatians, throbbing we might say with emotion, and intensely 
individual in its character, has been declared by one writer 
to be a compilation of later times, prepared by some person, 
who had the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians before 
him,- but even rationalistic writers have repudiated this notion. 

On the showing of unbelief itself, remarkable facts remain 
asserted in the books, which all receive. 
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The solution of the facts proposed by unbelief may, we think f 
he thus fciirlv stated: 

w 

The Apostles had been in immediate contact with Jesus 
Christ, and knew him well; He was a man of lofty character, 
far in advance of his age, hut yet only a man, with no superna¬ 
tural power, and no supernatural guidance. His disciples, who 
had seen much of him in both public and private, and might 
hare been expected to have understood him thoroughly, became 
his attached followers* They were so blinded by their admira¬ 
tion and love, that till their dying day, at the expense of toil, 
reproach, and suffering, they proclaimed him to be the Saviour 
and the Lord of men, whom all should trust, and whom all 
should obey. For such claims there was no good ground, but 
it is acknowledged, that notwithstanding the great mistake 
into which their admiration had led them, the Apostles were 
men of sense and worth. Paul had not personally known, Jesus 
Christ. He had been for a time a bitter enemy and persecutor 
of his followers. lie had strong misgivings as to the course 
he was pursuing, which he endeavoured to suppress by still 
fiercer effort to destroy those who called Jesus the Messiah, 
Proceeding to Damascus he was overtaken by a severe thunder 
storm, and his heated imagination made him believe lie saw 
and heard the risen Saviour. From that period he was his 
devoted follower. 

The Apostles declared they had heard and seen the risen 
Saviour, and had been specially commissioned by him to witness 
his resurrection. They affirmed that there were other witnesses, 
alive and accessible, and in public documents they appealed to 
them in confirmation of their testimony. It must however on 
no account be allowed, that Christ jrose from the dead. This 
fact is the key of the position, and it would be suicidal for un¬ 
belief to give it up. Christ did not rise from the grave, hut 
the Apostles, through some hallucination, allowed themselves to 
be deluded into the belief that lie did rise, and that they had 
seen him. Yet the Apostles were truthful and sensible men! 

The Apostles were not miracle - inon gors, they did not gape 
after wonders, tpt they appeal to whole communities in confir¬ 
mation of their statciftent that * signs and wonders * had been 
wrought before them. In fact no miracles had been wrought, 
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#,nd at best there had been only strange coincidences. Yet the 
Apostles were men of judgment and truth! 

They belonged to a nation noted at the time for its narrow 
and illiberal views, and yet while warmly attached to their own 

people and religion, following in the steps of their Master they 
propounded a religion for the world, with principles and a 
scheme of life infinitely superior to the systems of the wisest 
of the human race, and pointing out to all a source of moral 
strength, by resorting to which the highest excellence would be 
attainable. They did this in a way which proved that they were 
not mere hollow echoes of their Master's words, but the intelli¬ 
gent earnest expounders of truths, which had become a part of 
their moral being. Yet they were only Jews of that period, in 
the enjoyment of no supernatural aid ! 

The Apostles continually spoke of Jesus with them and in 
them> as their life and light, cheering them by His presence, 
sustaining them by Ilis strength, comforting them by His 
consolation, and purifying them by His grace. They were not 
enthusiasts or fanatics, but that was a mere whim of theirs, for 
when they thought they had Christ's presence, we are told, f the 
sun looked down on a Syrian grave/ Still they were true and 
•vise men! 

As to the success of the Gospel in overthrowing the prevail¬ 
ing religions of the Roman Empire, we arc told they had in all 
their forms become effete, the world was longing for something 
new, and Christianity opportunely came to fill up the gap. 

That most corrupt age eagerly embraced this holy and self- 
denying doctrine! 

We need not proceed further. We have before us the expla¬ 
nation which unbelief gives of the facts, which it cannot but 
acknowledge. Let those who can accept it. As for us we 
unhesitatingly reject it. It is full of improbability and con¬ 
tradiction. Far-fetched arguments and fine-spun sophisms, 
however learnedly and confidently propounded, cannot hide its 
hollowness. It does not satisfy our reason, and still less does 
it satisfy our conscience and our heart. 

The moral grandeur of Christ will ever secure to Him the The moral 
warm love, the clinging trust, and the willing obedience of 
men, in spite of every effort to dim His glory. The moral Epieties, 
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excellence of the Thistles written by His Apostles will ever 
commend them to those, whose sensibilities are awake, as 
stamped with llis authority. Minute criticism, historical dis¬ 
quisition, and elaborate argument are lost on the mass of man¬ 
kind. Their minds are too untrained, and their leisure too 
limited, for the appreciation of such things. All, however, 
except when embruted by sin, liave moral wants to be supplied, 
fears to be allayed, doubts to be dispelled, aspirations to bo 
encouraged, and the glory of the Evangelical narratives an d 
the Apostolic writings is, that they meet us in a way which no 
mere human compositions have done, with a revelation worthy 
of God, entirely suited to our case, which wo are bound to 
receive with gratitude and joy. 


“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.”—P salm, oxix, 105. 

“Men’s works have an age like themselves, and, though 
they outlive their authors, yet have they a stint and a period 
to their duration. This only is a work too bard for the teeth 
of time, and cannot perish but in the general flames, when all 
things shall confess their ashos.”— Sir Thomas Brownb. 

U; 

“Thy creatures have been my books, but thy Scriptures 
much more : I have sought Thee in the courts, fields, and 
groves, but 1 have found thee in Tby temples.”— Lord Bacon. 

“ I liave regularly and attentively read the Holy Scriptures, 
and am of opinion this volume, independently of its Divine 
origin, contains more sublimity and beauty, more pure morality, 
more important history, and finer strains of poetry and elo¬ 
quence than can be collected from all other books, in whatever 
language they have been composed.”— Sir William Jones. 

fC If these Scriptures, impregnable in their strength, sus¬ 
tained in their pretensions hy innumerable prophecies and 
miracles ; and by the experience of the Inner man, in all ages, 
as well as by a concatenation of arguments all bearing upon 
one point, and extending with miraculous consistency through 
a series of fifteen hundred years ; if all this combined proof 
docs not establish their validity, nothing can be proved under 
the sun, but the world and men must be abandoned^ with all 
its consequences, to one universal scepticism.”— Coleridge. * 


T> 





In our previous Essays we have considered the characteristics The Bible, 
of the Gospels and the Apostolic Epistles. We now propose to 
consider the characteristics of the Bible, as a whole. 

The subject is so vast that it appears hopeless to treat itinaAgreat 
worthy manner within the limits of an Essay, even if the wri- tlieme ‘ 
ter were complete master of the theme, which no human being 

is. The limitation of an Essay effectually prevents the full 
expression of one’s views, and vet it has the advantage of pre-* 
senting a powerful motive against the minute discussion, by 
which ordinary half-engaged readers are apt to be bewildered, 
and in favour of concentrating attention on those leading fea¬ 
tures, by which the Divine origin of the Bible is most strikingly 
shown. When the mind is won by the contemplation of these 
features, it is ready for the patient and persevering study of 
every thing, which the Book contains. To the great character¬ 
istics of the Bible then, as it lies before us, we wouid beg the 
reader’s attention. 

TIow vast is the literature, which has gathered round the The lite- 
collection, which we call the Bible! If all the books, treatises, ratur ® of 
pamphlets, publications of every sort, to which the Bible has 10 
given rise, in the way of defence, exposition, illustration, and 
application,- and also in the way of assault, could be gathered 
into one place, where is the mansion sufficiently large for their 
reception? How small in comparison with that mountain of 
literature would be the Library of the British Museum, or any 
other Library that can be named! And still the heap grows. 

Not a week, we may say, not a day passes without additions to 

it. No human mind, however ehpacious and active, can attempt 
to keep up even a slight acquaintance with the additions this 
literature is continually receiving. If a decree were to go forth, 

J 
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which none could resist, that the Bible henceforth was to em¬ 
ploy no one's tongue and pen, what a blank would be caused in 
the region of mental activity—rather what a paralysis would 
fall on millions of minds! This interest in the Bible, so intense 
and sustained, without any sign of abatement, has no parallel 
in the history of the world. The very fact of this extraordinary 
interest, one would think, is well fitted to impress all who 

aspire to any measure of intelligence. He must be a soul-les* 
one, who cannot but be aware of the fact, and yet is so unmoved 
by it, that he never ponders its causes, and never seriously looks 
into the Book, which has had so remarkable a career. 

The Bible We have spoken of the Bible as a book—as The Book. We 
and a LU ^ ave ** continually in our hands as one volume, and we read it 
briny. as such. As we advance wo shall see there a unity perva¬ 

ding it, which justifies us in giving it this title, and regarding 
*it in this aspect, but in order to our perceiving this unity, and 
drawing the right inference from it, we must remember that 
in its human aspect it is a collection of books, written by 
different men, in different ages, in different languages, and 
when the series was completed, brought together, and declared 
to be in origin and character, entirely distinct from all other 
productions. In one aspect it is the Bible—the Book, and in 
another aspect it is a collection of books. It is at once Billion 
and Bibliotheca —a Book and a Library. 

The Bible At the first glance the Bible looks like a collection of scraps 
up re ad aiM ] figments, having almost every kind of composition, which 
wide peri- can be conceived. It is impossible to settle the exact time he¬ 
ed. tween Moses and the last, years of the Apostle John, hut in all 
probability nearly two t housand years had elapsed. Over that 
great period these writings extend, not in immediate succession, 
but at irregular intervals, several appearing within a short space, 
- and then ages intervening, without any addition being mode. 
There must be a marked diversity in writings which range over 
so wide » period, if individuality he at ail maintained. 

Composed The diversity is by no means confined to that which time has 
eut d wr U c ' ause< l' The writers were very different from each other in 
iers. position, attainments, and circumstances. Some were of high 
rank, like David and Solomon, several belonged to the priestly 
order like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, some had high attainments in 
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the learning of their day, like Moses Mid Paul, while others 
occupied a low position in society, and possessed little of this 
world’s knowledge, like Amos the herdsman, and Peter and John 
the fishermen. Some lived in times of great national prosperity, 
like p»vid and Solomon, others lived ip times of impending 
evil like Isaiah and the Apostles of the Lord, others lived 
amidst the c^-ash of national disaster, like Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
gnd Daniel, and others again lived amidst the joy of restoration, 
like Zechariah and Haggai. The greater part of the Scriptures 
was written amidst purely national associations, while some 
jxn tions, like those which chiefly make up the New Testament, 
were written when the writers wore brought into close contact 
and sympathy with persons of Gentile descent. There must be 
many points of contrast in writings so produced. 

There is a great diversity in the subjects taken up, and in 
the mode iu which they are treated. We have the plainest 
prose and the loftiest poetry. We have biographical details, 
Rational annals, laws, and institutions, didactic teaching, 
pointed addresses, entreaty, promise, exjx>stillation, warning, 
the planting of the Christian Church, descriptions of the past, 
prophecies of the future. We have songs of the most varied 
character, some exulting in joy, others laden with sorrow, many 
resonant with God’s praise, and others burning with indigna¬ 
tion against ungodliness and wrong. In lob we have wbat 
may be called a Drama. In addition to this diversity of sub¬ 
ject and style, the individuality of the writers is maintained 
throughout, even when the subject and the general mode of 
treatment are the same. 

The nation, among whom those diversified compositions 
were produced, differed widely from others iu their history, 
laws, and polity. It could not be expected that the literature 
of such a nation would be welcomed by the. other liations of 
the earth, 

Notwithstanding the diversity i,u the varied compositions, 
which wc bind together and call the Bible, and in spite of the 
peculiar history and character of the people from whom they 
have come to us, it is, an unquestionable fact that these writ? 
ingsj, under the aspect of one, book;, have taken an extnUHtdinary 
hold of the human heart. ’ Vast numbers of the most widely 
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separated nations and'classes, civilized and barbarous, learned 
and unlearned, high and low, revere the Book, and listen to its 
words, as the very voice of God. It has been translated into 
almost every language, and has penetrated every country. 
Not a day passes without witnessing thousands of families 
gathering around it as the oracles of God. The continued as¬ 
saults made on it prove its power. It would be surely idle to 
assail a book, the pretensions of which had been exposed to 
the satisfaction of all sensible men. No book of any other 
nation has had a similar history. The Greek and Roman 
Classics are rightly and highly valued, and arc read with plea¬ 
sure by individuals of culture in different nations, but no one 
will say that they have become enshrined in the hearts and 
consciences of any community on earth. They are never re¬ 
garded as forming one volume. The poetry of the Persians is 
much admired by some, but its influence on other nations is im¬ 
perceptible. A few learned men in other countries study the 
ancient writings of the Hindoos, but we should smile if told 
that these writings had come home to the heart of any commu¬ 
nity in western lands. How few foreigners study the litera¬ 
ture of China, or are in any way affected by it! Even when 
nations are nearly related to each other, ,it is rare that a work 
produced in one of these nations, especially when imbued with 
the spirit of that nation, becomes domiciled, among the others, 
as if of their own kith and kin. Yet the writings of the Jews 
have gone forth to every people under heaven, and from age to 
age have been perused by multitudes with reverence and de¬ 
light, as if specially prepared for their respective benefit. 

This fact stands alone in. the history of the world. The Qu¬ 
ran is no exception. A considerable part of it—the best part—is 
taken from the ^iblo. Had there been no Bible, there would 
have been no Quran. Then the Quran professes to have been 
written by one person, and at one period. Even in Muhamma¬ 
dan lands it has not the place. Which the Bible has in Christian 
lands, for there has been a strong aversion to its translation, 
and without translation, it cannot have a home in different coun¬ 
tries * One only requires to try to read it to see' how little 
adapted it is for universal diffusion, and to find out the reason, 
why it has never for any length of time made its way beyond 
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nations of a low order of civilization, and Jiving under a despo¬ 
tic govejnment. 

The unity of the Bible is as evident as its diversity- The The unity 
sacred writers continually show their consciousness of this Bl * 
unity. At the very commencement the great principles are 
clearly enunciated, which are developed to the close. In the 
books of Moses wo find the law under which the Israelites 
were placed, and the principles by which all mankind should 
be ruled. In the succeeding historical books, character and 
conduct are tested by that law, and as they stand or fall by it 
men are praised or condemned. In the Prophetical writings 
the views formerly advanced regarding tlie Divine character 
and government are clearly unfolded, and vigorously enforced. 

The Prophets proceed on the principle that their contempora¬ 
ries were bound to obey the instructions, and observe the rules, 
which had come down lo them from their fathers. As we 
pass over into the New Testament we find ourselves amidst a 
new order of things, but it is plain our Lord and His Apostles 
do not set themselves in antagonism to what had gone before. 

Our Lord declares that/ He came not to destroy the law but to 
fulfil it. He continually appeals to the Scriptures as invested 
with an authority, which ought not to be questioned. The 
writings of the Apostles abound with quotations from the Old 
Testament, not merely as illustrating but authorizing the 
lessons which they taught. The great change in outward wor¬ 
ship is represented as required by that revelation, which had 
commanded the observance of numerous and laborious rites. 

As the blossom must make way for the fruit, so previous in¬ 
stitutions must give place to the spiritual service of the new 
dispensation. 

Let us consider wherein this unity consists. If wc do so 
aright, we shall perceive the reason why the Bible has taken 
so peculiar a hold of the human heart. 

In the first three chapters of Genesis we find the germ of The germ 
every great principle unfolded and enforced throughout the £j o th ® B1, 
Bible. We are there told that God is the Creator of all things. 

The essential distinction between the Creator and the creature 
is affirmed with the utmost plainness. We are told of man's 
pre-eminence in creation, because made in God's image, and 
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placed over His works. We are told of the communion he was 
privileged to bold with his God. We are told of his disobedience 
and fall. We are told of bis expulsion from Eden, and of the 
promise of the Deliverer. What is the Bible but the uniform 
consistent development of these great principles and facts ? 
They pervade and irradiate it. The Book has a befitting close, 
when it tells of man's restoration to Paradise, and to unending 
uninterrupted communion with his Father and his God, 

Gladly would we linger over the opening chapters of Genesis, 
if the limits of our Essay would permit. They have been 
called the opprobrium of Theology, but to those who perceive 
their worth they are a glorious porch to a glorious mansion. 
If they had come down to us alone from a remote antiquity, 
how highly would they have been prized ! How great is the 
subject, and what simplicity, majesty, conciseness, fulness, and 
reserve characterize its treatment! What would be ouj sur- 
prise to meet such a statement in an old Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Plienician, or Greek writing ! One true and living God ap¬ 
pears. His attributes aro not named, but they are seen in 
action, and thus impress us more than the most sublime words 
would do. We find progress, but we see God at once in the 
creative and formative process. We find all things placed by 
God under the laws requisite for their preservation and proper 
use. We see man. placed over all, endowed with a nature so 
lofty, that he can hold communion with his Maker, when 
obedient rejoicing in his Maker’s smile, when disobedient 
trembling under Ilis frown. No sooner is the bright scene 
darkened than the ray of promise penetrates it to dissipate the 
gloom, and lead man to anticipate in the far future an uncloud¬ 
ed day. The exact interpretation of some parts of these 
chapters may elu.de us, but the great principles they teach are 
so vividly set forth, that they can be easily perceived, by every 
candid and careful reader. 

In every religious system tfce too great factors, if we may 
so speak, are God and man. The questions to be decided a*re, 
What is God's character ? What is Ilis relation, to man ? 
What does He require of man and da for hup ? What is man's 
relation to God ? These are the questions, whi^h the Bible 
answers. 
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I'he Bible opens with the grand word.®, ‘ In the beginning God *<*n 
God created the heaven and the earth.' Nothing is said about ' n H * 8 
His Eternity, Immensity, or Incomprehensibility. There is 
not k word about the To 9 6n, the Essence of the Greeks, or the 
Nirgnn, the One without attributes, of the Hindoos. He 
appears as the Creator, and we are called on to adore Him. 

Thus it is throughout the Bible. There is a remarkable absence 
jpf speculation regarding the Hi vine nature. There is no 
formal description and discussion of God’s attributes. We are 
told of His doings to the world, and especially of His govern¬ 
ment of man. As we bebold His doings, and contemplate 
His government, we are taught to regard Ilim as the All- 
Powerful, All-Wise, All-Knowing, All-Righteous, and All- 
Loving One. We sec Him possessed of all natural and moral 
perfection, altogether independent of His creatures, yet ever 
with them, watching over them, providing for their wants, 
and promoting their good, while showing His displeasure at 
sin and wrong. In the Divine character as described in the 
Bible there is every thing to secure our most profound reve¬ 
rence, and win our warmest love. 

Much has been said about the human representations of God Human 
found in the l^ble. Ho is spoken of as seeing, hearing, smell- ^Lont of 
ing, touching. We read of Ilis face, His ears, His eyes, His God. 
nostrils. We are told that on one remarkable occasion Moses 
saw Ilis back parts, because unable to bear the splendour of His 
facte* We arc tokl that God is grieved, that He is angry, that 
He repents, that He is joyful, that lie is moved with compas¬ 
sion. Some have concluded from these statements, that accord¬ 
ing to the Bible God is a magnified man, and they pronounce 
such representations to be utterly unworthy of Him. Here as 
on other points we may find that the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men. There are considerations to help us in estimating 
aright what has been called the anthropomorphism of the Bible. 

1st .—Man does resemble God. ‘Irrational creatures are God’s 
workmanship as really as we are, hut they have not, and cannot 
have the slightest conception of Him, while we, because made 
iu His image, are capable of comprehending Him in some mea¬ 
sure. If the ideas indicated by such words, as power, know¬ 
ledge, wisdom, righteousness, love, were utterly foreign to our 
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consciousness, we could attach no meaning to these terms, when 
applied to God, or we should attach a wrong meaning to them. 
We see the dignity of our nature in the fact, that we can com¬ 
prehend in a measure the Divine attributes, because wc find the 
same qualities in oumCjres, though in an infinitely lower degree. 
2nd.— It is indispensable that God be realized bp us> if we would 
love, trust, and serve Him . He is often to us a God who is far 
off, and not a God who is nigh. There is a danger of His 
being to us so incomprehensible, so dim, so shadowy, that wc 
can feel no nearness to Him, and hold no communion with 
Him. In His wisdom and condescension He uses regarding 
Himself the representations, to which we have referred, that 
the vail which conceals Him from our view may be as much as 
possible lifted up, so that we may know Him, be drawn to Him, 
dwell in Ilis presence, and rejoice in Him as our Father and our 
God. We obtain our knowledge of sensible objects through the 
medium of our senses. God requires no such medium, but to 
make us realize the fact that He knows us and all around us. He 
graciously speaks of Himself as seeing and hearing. We know 
what anger, grief, joy, and compassion are. In the Divine 
nature there is doubtless something analogous to these feelings, 
or such expressions would not have been used, but they arc on? 
tirely free from the imperfection so characteristic of every 
thing which belongs to man, and are in thorough harmony 
with perfect knowledge, perfect excellence, and perfect happi¬ 
ness. If no such representations of God had been given in the 
Bible, it would have never touched the heart of humanity, as it 
has done. Philosophers have often debated about the mysteries 
of the Divine nature, till they have landed themselves in a 
mere mental abstraction, or in other words, in blank atheism. 
They have set themselves against bringing God down to man's 
level, and they have ended by banishing God, so far as they 
could, out of the universe, and out of existence. 3rd— In the 
Bible every precaution is taken against the abuse of these human 
presentations of God. They are intended to bring God near to our 
apprehension and our heart, but their purpose would be defeat¬ 
ed/if by them God was to bethought of as one of ourselves. To 
prevent this effect, we have views continually presented to us of 
Ilis spiritual nature, of His majesty, of His holiness, of His tin* 
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speak able and inconceivable greatness, which effectually guard 
us against low and unworthy notions. The most intelligent, 
thoughtful, and devout readers of the Bible have been greatly 
helped in apprehending and loving Him, by the human repre¬ 
sentations of His character and doings, which ITis word con¬ 
tains, but to them these representations have been so tempered 
by the general teaching of the Book, that they have bowed 
down before llim in the lowliest adoration, while their hearts 
have ris#n to llim in warmest love. 4thly— Material images and 
symbols of God are strictly forbidden in His Word, and thus 
provision, is made against the lilsQfil acceptance of the representa¬ 
tions, which lie had in llis condescension employed . We have 
not to go far for the reason of this prohibition. Representations 
by word to our imagination may be helpful to our apprehen¬ 
sion and faith, which would be very hurtful, if embodied before 
the eye in material images. In that case they are turned from 
illustrations into hard reality, and materialize and debase our 
notions of the Divine nature and ways. The tendency of idola¬ 
try has ever been to bring God down to our level, and thus 
strip Him of His glory, under the pretext of lifting us by the 
aid of symlnds to an acquaintan& with Him. What an awe¬ 
inspiring description of our Saviour's glory have we in the first 
chapter of the book of Revelation, but how entirely would its 
proper effect be defeated, if the Bain ter and Sculptor were to 
attempt the presentation of it to the bodily eye, and we were 
to give ourselves up to the influence of their productions ! 

While in the Bible God is set forth in His matchless glory Thegreat* 
and excellence, the greatness of the nature with which man is ness of 
endowed is continually asserted. Weave taught that lie was made turo.* 
to be God's servant, subject and child—to listen to Ili* voice, to 
do His will, and to be blessed with II is Fatherly love and care. 

Hut man has left His God, and wo see its effects in his guilt, 
depravity, and misery. In the Bible those two things are over 
kept before tis. We sec man's better nature protesting against 
the degradation into which $*in has dragged it, and wo see his 
lower nature contending with the higher, and gaining over it 
many a miserable victory. Does not the Bible here g ve a 
voice to man’s struggles from age to age, wherever he has been, 
and in whatever circumstances he has been placed ? 

K 
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lhe reia- The Bible is largely taken up with describing the relation* 
God* 8 °d aiu ^ man °ach other, and God's dealings towards man 

in a n t o * n consequence of these relations. This may be said to be the 
each oth- chief topic of the Bible, and in its various bearings we meet 
® r - it from the beginning to the end. This gives unity to the 
Bible more perhaps than anything else does. Sin had spee¬ 
dily and sadly interrupted the intercourse begun in Paradise, 
God most graciously renewed the broken fellowship. In Seth's 
days men began to call on the mint* of the Lord, and His entire 
W ord tells us He is near to those who call on Him. Enoch 
walked with God, which wouh|tfuive been impossible, bad God 
not admitted him to fellowslii]) with Himself, Noah was 
instructed by God what he ought to do, to save himself and 
household from the impending catastrophe. IIow highly 
favoured Abraham was! So close was his communion with 
God, and so frequent and full were the communications made 
to him, that he was called the friend of God—the designation 
by which iu Bible lands he is best known to the present day. 
What need is there for details ? The names of Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, and the Prophets will at once 
remind us of the close r el a fro u into which (rod has entered 


with members of the human family, and of the elevating, 
purifying, and saving inlluences of their communion with Him. 
We may say that ‘ God with us* has always been the motto of 
Ilis Church. When we go to the New Testament we find the 
same communion, only in a higher degree. In our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ—Immanuel, God with us—we see that glorious 
One, who held communion with Enoch, Abraham, and the 
Prophets, entering into an abiding and inconceivably close 
communion with His people, by assuming their nature, and 
taking up Ilis abode with them arul in them for ever. We 
feel we are breathing the very same atmosphere, when with 
Abraham at his tent door under the oaks of Mamre we listen 
reverently to the words of the wondrous visitor, and when on 
the shores of the IjiiUc of Galilee \ve form a part of the crowd, 
who hang on the lips of Him who spake as never man spake. 
We have indeed come up higher, but we feel ourselves to be in 
the same mansion; 

We are not however merely told of God's relationship to 
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those who love and serve Him. We are never allowed to forget The rela- 
that He is the Sovereign of the universe. All His intelligent t i on of 
creatures are bound to love and serve Him. He exercises over the world* 
all His providential government, and bestows on all His provi¬ 
dential gifts. For all the provision of His grace is intended, 
and all are commanded to partake of it. 

* Great prominence is given throughout the Bible to the Themeans 

.means, which God has in Ilis wisdom and love employed, to ® m P J °y«d 

•* ■' to restore 

remove-the obstacles to man's communion with Himself. Ob- man< 
staeles existed on the part of both God and man. God's vio¬ 


lated law and His insulted govofhment demand our punishment, 
and our guilt and depravity combine to keep us away, and 
indeed to drive us away still farther from Him. The Bible is 
in a very special manner the record of God's work in the 
removal of these obstacles. At the very commencement we 
find, though necessarily in obscure terms, the promise of resto¬ 
ration. We read of the institution of sacrifice, and of man 
thus approaching his Maker. As we proceed we find new 
instructions given about sacrifice, new intimation of God being 


accessible only through the shedding of blood, and new pro- 
phenes of One, through w*hom reconciliation between God and 
man would be effected. The vast inferiority of the animal slain 
in sacrifice to him on whose behalf its blood was offered, and 
the frequency of animal sacrifices, might have taught the 
dullest mind, that of themselves they were insufficient to take 
away sin. As we advance we read of one who was to be taken 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and who was to hear and bear away 
men's iniquities. In the New Testament we are told in the 
most explicit terms of that one sacrifice, by which provision 
has been made for the removal of human guilt. * God com- 
mendeth llis love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.' Throughout the Bible we are told of the 
blessings secured to all who believe on Him- -pardon, restora¬ 
tion to God's favour, renewal by the Holy Spirit, conformity to 
God's image, obedience to His will, guidance, protection, eternal 
bliss. The New Testament only sets forth more clearly andfidly 
what had been not obscurely intimated in the Old Testament. 

In the account which the Bible gives of the relations in 
which God stands to man, there is one notable feature, which 
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deserves special attention. God's sovereignty and man's free¬ 
dom are constantly asserted. Commands, invitations, promises, 
threalenings %nd expostulations are addressed to men conti¬ 
nually, and these surely imply that men arc free responsible 
agents. Otherwise it would be mockery to speak to them in 
this manner. God's sovereignty is at the same time uphold. 
He is represented as having all men in His bands, and aa 
having all events under His control. He is represented a*i 
hating sin, and the hater of sin cannot be the author of sin; 
and yet He makes the very wickedness of man to fulfil His 
purposes. Goodness in man is traced to His grace. How 
God's agency and man's can be reconciled, bow we can be free 
agents while God is working within us and around us, we are 
not once told. If told, we should probably be unable to under¬ 
stand the explanation. We are conscious of freedom, for we 
commend ourselves when we do what is right, and blame 
ourselves when we do what is wrong. We act as motive 
prompts ns. Yet Gcd is sovereign. If He bad not entire 
control over men and things we cannot conceive how His 
government of the world could be maintained. Each of 
these two great facts has its own evidence, and that ought to 
l>e enough for us. To stand still till the link of connexion hs 
seen is to act a wicked and a foolish part. The entire absence 
from the Bible of all attempt by discussion to reconcile the 
facts would have been no feature of a merely human production. 
Only think of the angry prolonged discussions among those 
who have sincerely desired to make the Bible their standard, 
and the extreme statements on this subject made by parties on 
both sides, to be satisfied that there is something far higher 
here than human restraint. 

While the Bible dwells on the relations in which God and 
man stand to each other, every attentive reader knows it gives 
a prominent place to the relations in which man stands to man, 
and to the duties devolving on us in consequence of these !%la- 
tions. In a previous Essay wc observed that our Lord and His 
Apostles invariably look on men lbs united by social ties, and as 
called'on to discharge social duties. There is not a word of 
direction for those who break away from society, and betake 
themselves to the desert. Similar is the aspect in which human 
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life ia represented in the Old Testament. There also human 
beings arc regarded as husbands and wives, parents and children, 
relatives and friends, fellow-countrymen and strangers, rulers 
and subjects, masters and servants, rich and poor. The Naza- 
rite, though specially devoted to God, continued a member of 
society. The social virtues which ought to be exercised by 
those who stand to each other in these varied relations are earn¬ 
estly inculcated, and the neglect of these virtues is severely 
censured. Men are commanded to love each oilier, and in every 
way in their power to promote each other’s good. Oppression 
unkindness and wrong in every form are denounced in the 
strongest terms. No attendance at* the Temple, no observance 
of festivals, no practice of rites, no gift to Priests is deemed 
any satisfaction for the neglect of social duty. No dignity of 
position, no height of knowledge can screen the wrong doer 
from censure and punishment. What intelligent reader of the 
law of Moses and the writings of the Prophets can doubt the 
lofty, just, and kindly tone which the Bible breathes? lu it 
morality is inseparably bound up with religion—rather is an 
essential part of it. Among the reasons stated for the fearful 
calamities which befol the chosen people, oppression and un¬ 
kindness are put side by side with idolatry and open apostacy. 

( Wash you, make you clean, put away lhe evil of your doing3 
from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow/ ‘ Woo unto them that join house to house, that lay 
Held to field, till there be no place, that they may he placed 
alone in the midst of the earth/ * x ' e Therefore my people are 
gone into captivity/ *Tlius saitli the Lord, Ye have not 
hearkened unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his 
brother, ami every one to his neighbour: behold 1 proclaim a 
liberty for you to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the fa¬ 
mine ; and I will mako you to he removed into all the king- 
donfe of the earth/ 1 lie hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, hut to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God T We 
may appropriately close these quotations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment with a passage from the N. T. ‘ Pure religion and unde- 
tiled before ttod and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless 
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and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world/ 

Personal Along with the discharge of social duty the maintenance of 
purity. personal purity is always enjoined, and here too, no observance 
of rites, no liberal gifts, no toilsome services arc accepted a9 
satisfaction for the evil done. In every possible case reparation 
must he made to the injured party, and in every case there 
must be the immediate and entire abandonment of evil. Other¬ 
wise the offender cannot be pardoned and accepted. He may 
do what be likes in the way of ceremony, gift, or service, and 
the curse of God will rest on him. 

These considerations show that while there is great diversity 
in the Bible there is also a marked unity, as throughout it gives 
the same essential view of God's character and government, of 
His relations to men, of His dealings towards (hem, of their 
duties to Him, and their duties to each oilier. 

We proceed to observe that there is organic growth as well 
as organic unitv. 

Progress Progress is the law of God's government in all departments 
bu the Bi- l mown to us. Nothing is produced at once in its full maturity. 

According to the first chapter of Genesis the world was gra¬ 
dually made. The child grows up into the man, the humble 
pupil, learning the elements of Knowledge, grows into the 
accomplished scholar. Thus it is in the vegetable and animal 
worlds. The Bible is no exception to the rule. We find every 
successive portion throwing light on what had preceded, and 
bringing forth its lessons into stronger relief. Moses built on 
primitive revelation. The Prophets, while basing their instruc¬ 
tions on the Law, set forth its spirituality, and applied it to the 
various departments of life as had not been done before. They 
delight to dwell on the moral excellencies of God, on the heart 
service lie requires, and on the utter inadequacy of mere out¬ 
ward ceremonies, even when Divinely prescribed. Some of the 
later Prophets give special prominence to the Priestly office, 
but so far are they from abandoning the foundation on which 
their predecessors built, that’ we hear the latest of all saying 
in God's name, * Hem cm her ye the law of Moses, my servant, 
which I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel; with the 
statutes and judgments/ * 
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The New Testament is remarkable for the dearness and ful- Maturity 
ness of its teaching. In it we find nothing, which did not ^ f 1 J^ e 
exist in germ in the Old Testament, but we find the maturity lament, 
which was rightly reserved for the fulness of the times. Jesus 
the promised Messiah, to whopi all the prophets witnessed, is 
set before us in the Glory of His person, and,the blessings of 
His reign. The varied prophecies regarding Him, which con¬ 
tain such diversified and at first sight opposite particulars, are 
aeon to meet in Him in harmonious combination. The things 
which had been allowed to God's ancient people on account of 
their hardness of heart and peculiar circumstances are now for¬ 
bidden. The Church is put on a higher level, while its identity 
is maintained. 

There is one point to which we have not yet alluded, which 7Hustra- 
furnishes a striking illustration of the progressive and vet liar- 
monkjus teaching found in the 'Bible* We refer to the revela- tlie future 
tion given of a future state. The earliest portion of Scripture 
seems to say nothing, or next to nothing, regarding man’s 
state after leaving this world. We read that Enoch was not., 
because (iod took him, but whither lie look him we are not 
told. Wc, read of men sleeping with their fathers, but not a 
^Vord is said of tlie nature of the sleep, or of an awakening 
from it. Cod declares Himself to be the Cod of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, but what. lie is to do for them as their 
God is no where mentioned. In the book of Job indeed there 
are intimat ions of a future state, but they are the bright, flashes 
of lightning in a dark night rather than the shining of tlie day. 

This silence of the early books of Scripture has occasioned 
no small surprise, and has led not a few to hold that in the 
days of Moses a future state was unknown. On this subject 
the early Hebrew Scriptures appear far behind othec books of 
remote antiquity, in which we are treated to satiety with 
stories of supernatural beings, and of worlds beyond the present. 

The apparent disadvantage is a great advantage. If we hear no¬ 
thing of another state, we hear much of Ilim who is the Lord 
of the universe. Our attention is fixed on the relation in 
which He stands to human beings, on the close union into 
which He enters with them, and on the training He gives 
them that they may be fitted for llis communion and service. 
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The binding of intelligent beings by indissoluble bonds jfco 

God and His throne is that which constitutes the purity and 

the joy of heaven. The supreme importance of this union was 
taught in the first instance to the Israelites, and thus they 
were prepared for the intimation^of a future state, which the 
Psalms and the Prophetical writings contaiu. In them the 
blessedness of the future state is constantly represented a n 
bound up with likeness to Clod, communion with Ilim, and 
the enjoyment of His favour. ‘ As for me I will lie hold thy 
face in righteousness: 1 shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness/ c In thy presence is fulness of joy; at 
thy right hand there are pleasures for ever more/ * Whom 
have 1 in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside thee: My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God 
is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever/ 


In the New Testament the doctrine 


of the future shite cornea 


out with the brightness of the noon-day sun. € Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
imortality to light by the Gospel/ Here however, though 
there be a great advance on preceding 1 revelations, there is no 
departure from its leading principle. Here too it is union 
with God, which constitutes future blessedness, and separation 
from Him, which constitutes future misery. We do not read of 
believers going to heaven, but we read of their going to be 
with Jesus, of their sleeping in Jesus, of Jesus coming and 
taking them to Himself, of their being for ever with the Lord. 
Still it is the very union of which God spoke, when lie said, ‘ l 
am the God of Abraham/ only under vastly more favourable 
conditions than Abraham could understand. When this is 
perceived we sec how irrefragable our Lord’s argument 
against the error of the Sadducees is. God is not the God of 
the dead but of the living. The Patriarchs had long been 
dead, and vet God declares Himself to be their God. Their 
spirits lived before Him .and with Him, and would never be 
separated from Him. Not only so, but as the body was an 
essential part of their nature in this world, He will raise up 
their body, and make it a fit habitation for the glorified spirit. 

We thus see regarding tlie great subject of a future state, 
which comes so closely home to man’s heart, that there is an 
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or*tiro harmony Jwtwwn the earliest anrl the Infest portions of 
the Scriptures, ami also vast progress, so that there is a differ¬ 
ence ns great as, between the light of tlie moon and'of the sun. 
The comparative silence of the earliest portion, viewed in con¬ 
nexion with the instruction which underlies it, was vastly more 
favourable to the enlightenment, elevation, and purification of 
the human spirit, than the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Tlicogony of 
Ilesiod, and the MaJiabharut, with their manifold details. 

Here we may pause, that wc may contemplate the main rea¬ 
son why the Bible, composed over such a wide interval of time, 
prepared by such a variety of authors, and addressed in the first 
instance to a small peculiar nation, has taken an extraordinary 
hold of the human mind. On\y a sickly and precarious existence 
could have been expected for a book so composed, in any 
foreign country to which it might make its way. Far other¬ 
wise has been the result. The facts we have endeavoured to 
state not'd only to be pondered to explain a result so different 
from what might have been at first sight anticipated. 

In man there are two opposite tendencies, and just in so far 
as the one or the other prevails, men arc repelled from the Bible 
or attracted towards it. So fur as men give themselves up to 
vice and wickedness, so far as they give themselves up to 
ungodliness, even when abhorring vice, and practising the 
social virtues, the Bible cannot but be regarded as their enemy, 
or at the best an ungenial and unpleasant acquaintance, whose 
society is to bo as much as possible shunned. While averse to 
God’s character and claims, or habitually breaking Ilis Jaw, 
how can men but dislike a book, which assorts His claims to 
supreme love and unreserved obedience, which declares that to 
Him we owe all the good wo possess, which teaches that He 
is ever near us, ever seeing us, ever trying us, ready to admit 
us to His favour and fellowship, and also ready in the event of 
disobedience to punish us? God's sovereignty and even His 
loviftg kindness cannot but l>e hateful to those, whose hearts 
are full of aversion to Him, and the Book, which unceasingly 
dwells on these themes, must be the object of intense dislike. 
We need not wonder that it is decried, and every effort put 
forth to strip it of authority. 

Man’s ungodliness does not however represent his proper 
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nature. It is the depravation, the perversion of that nature, 
Man was made for God, and in God albne can He rest. The 
cry comes up from the bottom of man's heart, ‘ Show me the 
Father, and it sufficcth me/ The Bible is God's answer to 
that cry, as we have endeavoured to show. It points as to 
Jesus Christ, seeing whom we see the Father, and tells ns how 
trusting in Him our present and eternal well-being will be 
secured. It is thoroughly adapted to our highest nature, and 
while man retains his nature it will retain its power. It not 
only comes with a reassuring message to those, who know that 
their better nature has been trampled in the dust, and who are 
conscious of guilt, sorrow, and helplessness, but it tends to 
rouse men to a perception of that which constitutes their true 
dignity, and to wake them to a sense of those wants, which 
must be supplied, if either excellence or happiness be attained. 

While the adaptation of the Bible to man's nature and 
position is the main element of its power, it lias other charms 
for human hearts, which we shall state as concisely as we cam 

The form of the Bible is an attractive quality. It might at 
first sight be deemed a radical defect. The book is very frag¬ 
mentary. It gives as it were snatches of history, of biogra¬ 
phy, of song, and then a large part of it is taken up with the 
history of a small strange isolated nation. A book for man¬ 
kind, it might have been supposed, would have been drawn up 
with scientific precision, firmly laying down principles, sup¬ 
porting them with reasons, furnishing sufficient illustration to 
make them plain, shunning as much as possible local and 
national allusions, and directly speaking to the whole human 
race,—all too being arranged in logical order, and set forth in 
unexceptionable style. Such a book to the scientific might be 
superior to the Bible, but as a book for the race, how im¬ 
measurably inferior ! As it is, it has something adapted to all 
classes and all minds. In its wide sweep and mingled modes 
of instruction it has the freedom and the freshness of nature, 
in which the most varied objects often lie near each other in 
the most beautiful and attractive disorder. 

The aspect of the Bible towards 7nankind is one great element 
of power. Notwithstanding the very prominent place given in 
it to one nation it contains proof throughout, thift it was intended 
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for the whole of the human family. The proof lies on the face 
of the record, and recommends the hook to man as man. For 
instance, the unity of the race ia clearly affirmed. “ God hath 
made of one blood all the nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth/' They are widely separated from each 
other, they speak different languages, follow different customs, 
practise different rites, and are often full of hatred and dislike 
to each other, and yet, according to the Bible, they form one 
great family, requiring only the cement of love to God and 
love to each other to give them the consciousness of the closest 
brotherhood. Thus we are taught in Genesis, and thus wo are 
taught on to the end of Revelation. 

We are never permitted to forget this unity of the race, and 
God's common relation to all, as we read of His peculiar deal¬ 
ings towards the people of Israel. The covenant made by 
God with Abraham was, we may say, the Magna Charta of the 
people of Israel. In it the good of all nations was declared 
to be a main reason why Abraham's descendants were to be for 
a season separated from others. 'In thy seed shall all the na¬ 
tions of the earth be blessed/ The Israelites were commanded 
to have no intermarriages or friendship with idolatrous nations, 
hut separation was as necessary for the good of the nations as 
of the Israelites, for otherwise the moral force would be 
lost, without the exercise of which the nations would remain 
degraded and debased. The idolatry of the nations was con¬ 
demned, their sins were denounced, in the ease of the Canaan- 
ites, whose wickedness had been most daring and determined, 
a decree of destruction was sent forth, but to the heathen, as 
members of the human family, the kindliest feeling was breath¬ 
ed. The stranger who should come into the land of Israel was 
to bo treated with all the consideration, which it became those 
to exercise, who had been strangers in the land of Egypt, and 
who knew the heart of strangers. In the Psalms and the writ¬ 
ings of the Prophets how much is there about Gentile nations! 
How many are the prophecies of their return to the living God ! 
With what delight are their restoration and salvation antici¬ 
pated ! The very nations that had shown bitter enmity to Is¬ 
rael, the Egyptians and the Assyrians, are represented as 
brought into the Church, and as enjoying God's fatherly love 
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and care* Wo have instances o£ lofty piety and true excellence 
among those who did not belong to the ehosen race, such as 
Melehisodek, Jethro, Bahab, Job, and others. 

When w e hear our Saviour give the command, i Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature/ and when we 
see the Apostles, in obedience' to the command going forth, and 
gathering the Gentiles into the fold of Christ, we do not feel 
there is any jar between tlieir course, and the teaching of the 
Old Testament. We rather feel wc are seeing that, without 
which the lessons of preceding dispensations would have re¬ 
mained unapplied. The Jews were narrow minded, but the 
Jewish dispensation had the most catholic aims and tenden¬ 
cies. Its apparent narrowness was only the covering required 
to preserve it Cor the ultimate universal prevalence of its princi¬ 
ples. Thi>s habitual aspect of kindly interest in mankind shown 
in the Bible is well fitted to tell on persons of every natiqn. 

The Bible is a popular book in the best sense of that expres¬ 
sion. The Old Testament was written at first in the language 
spoken by the people. It was put into the hands of all classes, 
not of any one class, priestly or learned. All classes wore com¬ 
manded to study it, and to make it the standard of character 
and conduct. No peculiar claim over it was given to the Priest# 
of old, though they were under peculiar obligations to make 
themselves acquainted with its meaning, and to imbibe its 
spirit, that they might he fitted to instruct and lead their 
brethren. The Apostle Paul says that to the Jews, he does not 
say to the Priests, " were committed the oracles of God.” The 
New Testament was written in the language most widely used 
by the Christians of that age. With a few exeeplions it is 
addressed to communities, and the few letters addressed to in¬ 
dividuals are laid before all. It is supposed that all are capable 
of understanding it, and following its instructions. The whole 
Bible is thus a popular book, written in the languages ordinari¬ 
ly used and addressed to all classes without distinction. It is 
thus fitted to make its way among corresponding classes in all 
nations. 

Thu uniform impartiality of the Bible is remarkable. The 
Israelites were not flattered, because they were God's chosen 
people. There is much in the Bible to make them kumblo 
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and tli&nkful, but nothing to make them proud. They are 
told they were separated from others, not for their own 
righteousness or goodness, but on account of God's sovereign 
kindness to them. Disobedience on their part was peculiarly 
heinous, and therefore the cup of God’s wrath, which the na¬ 
tions were required to drink, was to be put first, according to 
Jeremiah, into the hands of Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, 
the kings and the princes thereof. Their historians and poets, 
glowing as they write with patriotic feeling, and ready to 
make any sacrifice for their nation, unsparingly denounce their 
faults—at a period too, long before our enlightened age, when 
many able writers profess to have risen entirely above mere 
national feeling, and rather enjoy the exposure of littleness 
and wrong in their own countrymen. 

This impartiality of the sacred writers extends to the' account 
given of the most distinguished members of the nation, to whom 
from generation to generation they looked up with reverence. 

Every reader knows how faithfully the faults and sins of Abra¬ 
ham, of Jacob, of Moses, of David, of llezekiah, and others in 
the Old Testament, and of Peter, John, James, the Apostles of 
our Lord, and the converts in the New Testament, are exhibited 

our view. We sometimes see the darkest stains on the bright¬ 
est characters, that we may be taught how weak and erring men 
are at their best. This impartiality extends to all classes. 

There is no flattery of the rich, there is no condescension to win 
the applause of the poor. The Priests are often censured, and 
their sins are declared to be peculiarly heinous on account of 
their peculiar position. We must always remember .that these 
censures were uttered not by men of revolutionary tendencies, 
but by men warmly attached to the constitution of their coun¬ 
try, and bent on upholding it. However partial man may be 
in his own case, impartiality is a quality which commands uni¬ 
versal respect, and the impartiality of the Bible has done much 
to commend it to human hearts. 

* 

In connexion with this impartiality we may mention the The kind- 
peculiar aspect of kindliness, which the Bible has towards the line83 ° ^ 
widow, the orphan, the slave, the tempted, the sorrowful, the 
afflicted of every class. The world lias ever been full of weary, 
sorrowful, and down-trodden ones, and the Bible speaks to 
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them all in tones oB sympathy, love, and helpBulness. The child¬ 
ren of woe and wrong have followed after many things for 
relief, and have found them illusive, like the mirage of the 
desert, but when they have come to the Bible, and listened to 
its voice, they have discovered a well of living \yater. Can it 
be doubted that this uniform kindness of the Bible to the sor¬ 
rowful and the helpless is one great element of its power? 

The realism of the Bible, if we may use such an expression, 
is a very attractive feature. Facts of so palpable a kind, that 
the mind can easily comprehend them, and of so interesting a 
kind that the mind is most readily impressed by them, are 
constantly set forth in the Scriptures. By them great princi¬ 
ples are illustrated, and the most weighty lessons are conveyed. 
These facts are drawn from the fields of nature, of man, and of 
providence. 

Has antiquity brought down to us any book, or any collec¬ 
tion of books, so abounding with references to natural objects 
as the Bible is ? If so y we are ignorant of the fact. How 
much do we read in the Bible of beasts, birds, and fishes—of 
mountains, rallies, forests, trees, food-producing plants, 
flowers, fountains, rivers, storms, rain ? The mere enumeration 
of these objects would demand pages. In what striking terms 
are the sun, the moon, the stars, the host of heaven described ! 
In many passages these are named as manifestations of God's 
power, wisdom and goodness—as made and upheld by Ilim, 
and yet entirely distinct from Him. In other passages they 
are used as illustrations of spiritual truths and objects. These 
natural descriptions are fraught with instruction conveyed in 
the most pleasing and instructive form. 

It is however in the departments of man and Providence 
that the realism of the Bible specially appears. It is true to a 
proverb that example is more powerful than precept. From 
the nature which God has given us we are open to powerful 
influences from our fellow-creatures, and the more intensely 
human these lives are, the deeper is the impression they make 
upon us. The Bible is singularly adapted to this peculiarity 
of our minds. It is emphatically a book of facts illustrative 
of human nature in all its phases. Wo see to wliat a height 
of excellence, usefulness, and honour, men may rise ill spite of 
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the most unfavourable circumstances, and the most formidable 
obstacles, when they, arc animated by love, faith, and hope, and 
how low they may sinlc, how miserable they may become, and 
how much injury they may inflict, when, notwithstanding 
groat advantages, they give themselves up to the sway of 
sordid impulses. A large part of the Bible is occupied with 
narrative, and even those portions which have not narrative 
continually appeal to facts, eminently fitted to give us an in¬ 
sight into mail's inmost soul, to show us the springs of action, 
to teach us the duty and blessedness of entire consecration to 
(rod, and the sin and ruin of rebellion against Him. To say 
nothing of the greatest life ever lived on earth, may we not 
say that such lives as those of Joseph, Moses, David, Elijah, 

Elisha, and Paul, have thrilltni the hearts of human beings, and 
will continue to thrill them to the end of time? These are 
lives -which men will not allow to die, and human hearts will 
guard that book, in which these lives are enshrined. The. 
beacons as well as the examples of the Bible will be remember¬ 
ed. Cain, Pharoah, Saul, Ahab, Manasseh and Judas Iscariot 
have awed and will continue to awe human beings from the 
brink of the abyss. Can we be surprised that a book, so per¬ 
vaded by reality, and presenting such examples and beacons, 
should have held on its way from country to country, from age 
to age? 

In close connexion with this feature of the Bible we may 
mention its proverbs and .parables, chiefly based on well known 
facts in human life. The Old Testament and the New abound 
with instances. Who does not know that the Great Teacher 
largely used this mode of instruction? Was there ever a 
parable, which went more directly to the heart of humanity 
than that of the Prodigal Son ? 

The jitacli'cal character of the Bible is very noticeable. There Its prac- 
is nothing in it to gratify mere curiosity. There is no answer 
to idle questions. There is no attempt to impart mere amuse¬ 
ment or pleasure. It shuns the technical, the abstruse, and 
the abstract. The tendency of every part is to mould man's 
character and direct his life. Every where we find ourselves 
in the presence of the living and true God, whom Dve arc taught 
to love, trust, and serve, and who graciously unites love to 
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Himself with love to our fellow-creatures. Every where we 
are impelled towards the pursuit and the practice of moral 
excellence. The deepest truths in the Bible arc set before us 
with this practical aim. For instance, the doctrine of the 
mysterious distinction in the Godhead, which we call the 
Trinity, is not once set forth in a speculative form. We are 
taught it in connexion with our salvation, so that we may love 
the Father, who gave His Son for us, that wo may love the 
Son, who gave Himself for us, and that we may love the Holy 
Spirit, who applies to our hearts the blessings of Christ’s 
mediation. The doctrinal teaching of the Bible has through¬ 
out a most practical bent, and entirely separates it from those 
books, in which dogma appears as a mere matter of reason and 
thought, divorced from the conscience and the life. 

The holiness of the Bible repels many from it, but it draws 
others to it. However much man mnv love sin. he cannot, 
find rest in its practice. He cannot but respect the right, 
even when he follows the wrong, and he knows lie is befooled, 
when led to do that which lie loves and yet condemns. There 
is something within him, which stands up for goodness, and 
craves for it. The Bible confirms that testimony of the con¬ 
science, and meets that craving. The very fact that it never 
palters with evil, and urges to the pursuit of moral excellence, 
gives the Bible a power, which it must retain, so long as man 
retains a moral nature. 

The insight of the Bible, into the Jiumau heart, discovering 
deep secrets, which had hitherto been concealed, and accounting 
for much which had been inexplicable, has led many a one to 
exclaim f God is hereof a truth. Only He who knows all 
things could have known me, and revealed me to myself/ 
Along with this we find in the Bible the utterance to God of 
man's most intense and profound feelings, as in the book of 
Psalms, and other parts of the Sacred volume. 

The silence of the Bible on many points is a great recom¬ 
mendation. Ho who knew the secrets of the human heart, 
and could lay them l>are, surely knew the secrets of nature, and 
yet these are not divulged. The writers of the Bible have 
with one consent abstained from teaching philosophy and 
science. We have allusions to the opinions entertained, and 
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wo have illustrations drawn from prevailing notions, but the 
writers persistently show that the teaching of science was 
beyond their province. This was a work, which men could do 
for themselves, and from the doing of which they would receive 
great benefit. Ilcnce the Bible has come down to us. untram¬ 
melled by systems of philosophy and science, most of which 
have given way to the systems of succeeding ages. We see 
the highest wisdom in the silence thus maintained in a book 
intended for all classes and all periods. 

Wc mention only one other feature the Bible has—and that its autho¬ 
rs authority . There is no hesitation in its tone. There is no rit y« 
betrayal of doubt. There is no mere expression of opinion, in 
favour of which much may be advanced. Throughout, the 
writers maintain the bearing of those, who speak what they 
know, and testify what they have seen. Often the words are 
used ( Thus sailh the Lord/ and when the words are not used, 
their spirit is implied. Many who love the Bible and yet can 
argue little for it, feel that it speaks to them with an authority, 
which assures them of its Divine origin, and leads them to say 
f Speak, Lord, for thy servants hear/ 

It is time for us to review the facts we have stated, and to Inference 
draw from them the inferences they suggest. from 

4 We have seen that notwithstanding the diversity of the ^ tg e 8 0 
Bible, .it has a marked unity. How is this to be accounted for? 

Lias it been ever known that a series of writers, belonging to 
one nation, have from age to age pursued the same design, and 
while retaining their respective individuality, have taught es¬ 
sentially the same, thing, so that at last their works have been 
put together, and read as one book, without any sense of in¬ 
congruity ? As the writers of the Bible from the very nature 
of the case could have agreed on no such plan, may we not 
justly infer they have been directed by Him, who is over all, 
and who is unaffected by the changes of time ? 

This inference is greatly strengthened when we consider 
wherein the unity consists. The unity consists in giving the 
same views, in a progressive form, regarding God, His charac¬ 
ter, His relation to man, man's relation to Him, the aim of 
man's life, the course he should pursue, the course he should 
avoid, and the future to which he should look forward. These 

M 
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are the subjects, which affect us most, as rational and moral 
creatures, and which we might expect a revelation to treat, in 
the event of a revelation being vouchsafed. The Bible treats 
these subjects in such a manner that the writers of successive 
periods base what they say on the teachings of their predeces¬ 
sors, and the last and brightest portion is so interpenetrated 
with what had gone before, that we cannot separate ihcnf, with¬ 
out doing violence to the whole. There is a difference, not the 
difference of contrariety, but of organic growth—the difference 
between the plant and the tree, between the boy and the man. 

We not infrequently find a close connexion between the suc¬ 
cessive writings of a nation, but the connexion is not that of 
either unity or progress. The minds of successive writers have 
been stimulated by the literature of their people, but they have 
taken very different piths, and have arrived at discordant con¬ 
clusions. For the unity and growth shown in the Sacred 
Scriptures we look in vain to the writings of heathen nations. 
The later writings of the Greeks and Homans do not profess to 
be an unfolding and fulfilling of their ancient writings. No 
one will maintain that the Purans of the Hindoos stand to the 
Veds in the same relation as the New Testament does to the 
Old. For the cause of the difference we are surely justified in 
looking higher than to a human authorship. 

The strength of the inference for the Divine origin and au¬ 
thority of the Bible, founded on its unity and growth, is seen 
when we look at the views of God and man, which it unfolds. 
How worthy of God are these views ! How adapted arc they 
to man! IIow fitted at once to elevate and to humble him ! 
How far are these views from the abstractions of philosophy, 
and the vagaries of superstition f Here we find no transcenden¬ 
tal notions of the Divine essence, so subtle that the mind can¬ 
not apprehend them, so cold and distant that the heart cannot 
cling to them. Here we find no Gods and Goddesses, posses¬ 
sed of superhuman power, and leading, if we may use such an 
expression, infra-human lives. Here we find no wild grotesque 
stories, inculcating no truth, and violating probability and com¬ 
mon sense. Hero we find no deification of natural objects. 
Here we find not a trace of Pantheism, which has been so attrac¬ 
tive to both cultivated and uncultivated minds, and has much 
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to recommend it, if we suppress our moral nature, give up the 
essential distinction between right and wrong, and part with 
personal responsibility. Instead of such views we ever find one 
great and glorious Being, perfect in excellence, clothed with 
majesty, showering down His gifts on all His creatures, infinite¬ 
ly abo^e us, yet closely related to us, justly offended with us, 
yet making wondrous provision for our restoration to His 
favour and image, maintaining our personality, while admitting 
us to closest cummunion with Himself, guarding and sustaining 
through life all who trust in Him, and preparing them for a 
glorious hereafter. We find religion and morality bound toge¬ 
ther by the closest ties, Rather morality is taught in the Bible 
as religion in one main department of its actings. We find a 
life prescribed, which needs only to be led, to ennoble the poor¬ 
est and humblest of our race. 

It jnay be most confidently maintained tliat such views of 
God and man as the Bible maintains throughout are not to be 
found in any books, which man has produced. Religious q\ies- 
tions have had irresistible attractions for human beings. We 
have been told of nations so low, that no worship of any kind 
has been found among them, but further research lias proved 
this statement to be incorrect. Even among these, notions 
about supernatural beings have been held, and rites have been 
performed to secure their good-will. We cannot enter into 
particulars about the views held, and the rites practised, by the 
nations noted for their mental activity. All we can say is that 
they have been ruled by Naturalism, Polytheism, and Panthe¬ 
ism, sometimes in turn, and often in combination. Foolish and 
hurtful rites have been practised, and wild soul-polluting le¬ 
gends have been promulgated. Morality has been divorced from 
religion. Even when the doctrine of One God has been avowed, 
it has often been held in a Pantheistic sense, which overthrows 
human responsibility and effaces the notion of sin, because God 
Himself is regarded as the only Doer. Polytheism and Pan¬ 
theism—the doctrine of many Gods, and the doctrine of the uni¬ 
verse being God in action, lie alone having real existence—do 
not at first sight appear to have any affinity to each other, but 
in fact they have been closely combined. They were so among 
the Greeks. They are so among the Hindoos now. 
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The writings of heathen nations do not profess to be adapt¬ 
ed for universal use. As a rule they have been written in the 
language of the learned, and they are utterly wanting in those 
elements of the Bible, which we have mentioned, as explaining 
its singular power over nations in every part of the globe, in 
the most different stages of civilization. Would not tftg man 
be considered mad, who would propose to translate the Zenda- 
vesta of the old Persians, and the Yeds and Purans of the Hin¬ 
doos, into the various languages of the earth, and to bring out 
cheap editions of them, that people of every class and clime 
might be instructed and cheered by them ? If they have such 
adaptation for general use, as the Bible has, why should not the 
attempt be made by their admirers ? They have no such adap¬ 
tation, and therefore the proposal would he preposterous. 

The deci- We now come to the decisive question, why is it thus? 

lion ^ UCS " Why are the Jewish and Christian Scriptures so different'from, 
and so immeasurably superior to, the so-called Sacred Writings 
of other nations ? Do you call in question the superiority ? If 
you see nothing in the Theism of the Bible, in the absolutely 
wise and good sovereignty of the infinitely wise and holy One, 
superior to the Naturalism, the Polytheism, and the Pantheism 
of the nations, if you see nothing in the course of life prescribe 
ed in the Bible superior to the course laid out by heathenism, 
we can only sorrowfully say that, however much your intellect 
has been trained, you have much need to attend to your spiri¬ 
tual culture. 

You may deny the superiority, but you cannot deny the dif¬ 
ference, for it is so palpable that every person who will look 
at it must see it, however little he may be impressed by it. If 
you pronounce the Scriptures merely human, you are bound to 
show how it is that no other nation has produced writings, 
which can with any show of fairness be for a moment classed 
along with them. Do you say that the peculiarity of the 
Shemitic race has been attachment to monotheism, and the 
culture of their moral nature ? What say you then to the fact 
that such Shemitic nations as the Moabites, Edomites, Syrians, 
Arabians, and Chaldueaus gave themselves up to gross idolatry, 
and were as morally debased as the other races of mankind ? 
What say you to the fact that the Jews themselves so grie- 
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vously failed to maintain a high moral standard, and were for 
ages prone to idolatry ? How can you explain the production 
of writings, which while specially prepared for them have 
proved themselves to be so adapted to man as man, that they 
have become the prized heritage of multitudes in every nation? 

If any#, other nation be> ( capable of producing such writings, 
why has it not produced them? 

There is only one explanation which meets the case. Not- The one 
withstanding the glimmer of light from above, which the nation" 
writers of other nations had, they were mainly left, to the which 

workings of their own minds, and we see the result in their mccta tll ° 
. . . . case 

contradictory views, their grievous errors, and the dark un¬ 
certainty in which their speculations ended, while the writers 
of the Bible were taught from above, and were so directed by 
God, that we hear in it His voice, imparting the very instruc¬ 
tion we need, in order to our well-being in this world and the 
next. 

We have throughout this Essay been considering the testi- Corrobo- 
monv, which the Bible gives to itself, by the excellence and ratlV0 
consistency of its teaching. Corroborative proofs of its Divine 
origin and authority come from many quarters. We merely 
name some of them. 

The constitution and history of the nation of Israel are so 
peculiar, that the supernatural facts recorded in the Bible can 
alone account for them. Receive these facts and all is plain. 

Reject these facts, and all is incomprehensible. 

Each part of the Bible rests on what lias gone before, and 
we are thus led back to the earliest portion. We find an illus¬ 
tration in tlic history of our own country, in which step by 
step we go back to our commencement as a separate people. 

Every successive stage supposes the chief events of the pre¬ 
ceding period, and cannot be otherwise understood. 

The details regarding the land of Judaa with which the 
Bible abounds, fit into our present information regarding it, as 
a key fits into a lock. 

The better acquainted we become with the history of the 
nations, with whom the Jews came into contact, the more are 
we impressed with the historical accuracy of the Bible. The 
supernatural and the natural facts of the Bible are so in- 
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separably blended, that every thing which tends to confirm the 
latter strengthens our faith in the former. 

The writers of the Bible do not report hear-say, but relate 
facts, of which they were assured, for many of which they had 
the evidence of their senses. They maintain the tone of recti¬ 
tude and truth, and condemn falsehood in every form. Can 
we suppose such persons were deceivers ? 

The prophecies of the Bible, in connexion with their fulfil¬ 
ment, furnish a strong argument for its Divine origin. 

The miracles of the Bible in their occasion, nature, object, 
and evidence, form, as we take them together, a striking 
contrast to the wonders with which the so-called Sacred Writing# 
of the nations abound. 

We have in the Bible, a priesthood (as in the Old Testa¬ 
ment) hut no priestcraft, unworldliness, but no asceticism, 
rites, but no magical efficacy attached to them, as if, of .them¬ 
selves, they could effect anything. Eveiy person knows, or 
may know, how opposite is the case with human religions. 

So far were Jews and Christians of themselves capable of 
producing the Bible, that they have been unable to keep them¬ 
selves on the level, to which it had raised them. When we 
leave it for their writings we often feel that we have descended 
from heaven to earth. 

Diffieul- If any one ask ( Are there then no difficulties in the Bible ? 
tiea, and Arc you ready with an answer to every objection, which has 
tions^Vn been advanced V we reply, ' There are difficulties, and no one 
reply, can solve them all/ It would be strange indeed, if there were 
no difficulties. These are by no means confined to it. They 
arc around us every day in the government of the world, and 
the strongest minds are unable to remove them. If the diffi¬ 
culties of the Bible were vastly greater than they are, the 
proofs of its Divine origin we have mentioned would remain 
to demand our belief. They furnish ns with the positive 
* evidence on which our faith rests. Many to their own deep 
injury allow their minds to fasten on the difficulties of the 
Bible, and refuse to give a careful candid hearing to what is 
advanced for their solution, while the many proofs presented 
of its Divine origin are utterly neglected by them. 

We can only indicate in a few sentences the line of thought. 
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which might be pursued in reference to the main objections 
advanced. 

Providence has in a remarkable manner watched over the 
Bible, so that we may be more assured of the substantial accu¬ 
racy of the text than of any ancient book, but no miracle has 
been wrought to secure perfect accuracy, and transcribers have 
no doubt committed mistakes, especially in reference to num¬ 
bers. 

As we have already observed, the Bible has not a scientific 
form, and if we try to interpret it, as if it had scientific preci¬ 
sion, we create difficulties, where none, exist. 

It ought ever to be remembered that the dark problems of 
the world, of which the first and the chief is the entrance of 
sin, have not been caused by the Bible. They would have 
pressed themselves on us, had the Bible never existed. -In it wo 
do not,find them solved, but we find much to relieve the gloom, 
and to make us hope for clearer light. We have enough told us 
to give the assurance that we are ruled in wisdom and love. If 
the Bible account of the entrance of sin into the world, and of 
the evils it has wrought, suggest questions we cannot answer, 
what shall we say to the notion that there has been no fall, 
that man, as he emerged from the brute, was a bowling savage, 
and that in fact he is vastly better now than he was at. first? 
On this supposition we cannot see how there can be any rever¬ 
ence for God as holy, righteous, and wise, or how we can main¬ 
tain lie is not the author of sin, if there be such a thing as sin. 

The Bible goes back to very ancient times, and to a state of 
society very different from ours. There is so much of humani¬ 
ty in it, that we can well understand its main features, and 
yet there are things which from the nature of the ease must 
remain strange to us. 

The narratives of the Bible arc necessarily brief—otherwise 
what a huge volume would the Bible be !—and we need not 
wonder that we meet occasionally w r ith perplexing statements . 54 
The difficulty would often he cleared up by knowing some fact, 
which the writer has not mentioned. The great truths and 
facts, which principally affect us, are set forth with unmista¬ 
kable clearness. 

The Sacred Writers often relate facts, without expressing 
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any opinion regarding them, leaving us to judge by the great 
principles they inculcate. Faithful statement is all which ought 
to he looked for in such cases* 

The nation of Israel stood in so peculiar a relation to God 
that offences committed by them were visited by their rulers 
with punishment, which would not be suitable under the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation. The Church was then in its non-age, and 
has now reached its man-hood. The Church in its successive 
stages has required, and has received different treatment. 

Evils were for a time tolerated, which were gradually re¬ 
moved by the application of the principles, with which the 
■■ Bible is charged. 

As it pleased God to reveal Himself to mankind through 
the medium of a certain nation, and by the institution among 
them of certain.ordinances, details are furnished which can be 
of comparatively little interest to Christians in our day, and 
yet they are valuable as giving that historical definiteness to 
the Book, which enables us the better to realize the course of 
God's dispensations. We refer to such details as the genealo¬ 
gies of the people of Israel, and the minute regulations of the 
Mosaic law. 

In the writings of the Prophets transitions are sudden, and 
difficult to follow, but prolonged study will have its full reward. 

Truth is presented in the Bible in its length and breadth, and 
therefore there is sometimes an apparent discrepancy, when 
there is a real agreement. 

Some of the objections most persistently advanced against 
the Bible are founded on superficial difficulties, which would 
have never been found in books prepared by persons seeking to 
deceive. 

After all, a thorough detestation of sin and a perception of 
its deserved punishment would do more than anything else to 
silence objections against the Bible. 

^ We have advocated no special theory of inspiration. We 
read ‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God/ In many 
Ways Scripture asserts this on its own behalf, and its contents 
prove the assertion to be true. Both the human and the 
Divine elements are most manifest, but how they were 90 com¬ 
bined that individuality was maintained, while the Divine pur- 
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po$o was secured, we cannot say. If in the ordinary operations 
of God's Spirit* man's individuality is never overborne, while 
he is being renewed, we need have no difficulty in accepting the 
fact, that the personality of the Sacred Writers was maintained 
while under Hie extraordinary influence. How this can be is 
inexplicable in, cither case, and does not concern us. 

Is the Bible the book we have represented it to be ? Is it 
stamped with the seal of an All-wise, All-righteous, and AU~ 
loving God ? Is it so adapted to man, and so fitted to draw 
him at once to goodness and to happiness ? What shall we 
say then to the treatment it has often received ? What shall 
we say to the utter neglect to which it is doomed by multi¬ 
tudes, who have it by them, and who profess to believe in it as 
the Word of God ? What shall we say to its being deemed by 
so many the most uninteresting and even forbidding of books ? 
What shall we say to the ,fierco assaults made upon it, as if 
mankind would he delivered from grievous bondage, if it could 
only be discredited and driven from the earth ? What can we 
say to it, but that next to the treatment our Saviour Jesus 
Christ Himself received when on earth, the treatment which 
the Bible has received bears sad testimony to the character of 
man? Yet the Bible lives. It is enshrined in millions of hearts, 
and from them it can never be torn. Many would feel its 
extinction more than the Israelites of old would have felt the 
withdrawal of the pillar of cloud and fire, which led them 
through the wilderness. It holds on its way in the world, and 
at the same time above the world, and in advance of the world. 
It is continually beckoning men on to a higher life. Terrible 
are the evils by which the world continues to be afflicted, but 
in the Bible is the panacea for them all. It wars with lust, 
with unrighteousness, with selfishness in every form, and will 
never give up the contest, till purity, righteousness, and love 
everywhere prevail. When rightly interpreted and truly ap¬ 
plied, it secures both social and moral progress, and constantly 
points forward to still higher attainment. In it there ie hope 
for the enslaved, the oppressed, the down-trodden of every 
class#/ In it there is comfort for the sorrowful, rest for the 
weary, strength for the weak, and good cheer for the anxious 
and the fearful* Notwithstanding the treatment it has received, 
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it has conferred On the world innumerable- benefits, and so fur 
is its beneficent career from, being, ended, that we ore assured 
its present is to its future ns d few drops before a copious 
vain, as the eai*ly dawn before the full clay. Many are its ex¬ 
cellencies, hut its choicest excellence is its testimony to the 
Saviour of the world. It will continue to bless mankind, be¬ 
cause it will continue to testify of Ilim, who is the life and the 
light of men, who is ( As an hiding place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest;—as river's of water in a dry place 1 , 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land!/ 



“ Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? pru¬ 
dent, and lie shall know them ? for the ways of the Lord are 
right, and the just shall walk in them : but the transgressors 
shall fall therein/'—H ose a, xiv, 9 . 

o 

* f This also we humbly and earnestly beg : that human 
things may not prejudice such as are divine ; neither that from 
the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling of a 
greater natural light, any thing may arise of inerodulily or 
intellectual niglil towards divine mysteries; but rather that 
by our minds, thoroughly 7, purged and cleansed from fancy and 
vanity, and yet subject and perfectly' given up to the divine 
oracles, there may he given unto faith the things that aro 
faith’s/'— Loan Bacon. 
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<f He that is first in his own cause scemeth just, but his 
neighbour cometh and searcheth him." Many a plausible plea, 
which has seemed unassailable, has on close examination been, 
proved utterly worthless. • When a cause is bad, an impartial 
and thorough investigation is its ruin. When a cause is good, 
nothing can do it more service than an unflinching scrutiny. 
It may at first come under suspicion, and timid friends may 
fear for its stability, but if its advocate only see wherein its 
strength lies, and be competent to assert its claims, the result 
will be its securing wider recognition, and higher honours, than 
it. could have otherwise obtained. Truth has every reason to 
court the day. Falsehood has every reason to dread it. “ The 
lip of truth shall be established for ever, but a‘lying tongue 
is but for a moment." 

r 

In our former Essays we were not forgetful of the warfare 

v O 

waged against the views we were propounding. We onco and 
again intimated the hostility, which these views, we believe 
most unjustly and unhappily, have to encounter. We did not 
however dwell on the objections advanced. We endeavoured to 
show from the Sacred Scriptures themselves, as they lie before 
us, that they have characteristics, which separate them not only 
in degree but in kind from all other productions, and that these 
characteristics can be accounted for, only on the supposition of 
a Divine origin. We put special emphasis on the character.of 
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ihe Lord Jesus Christ, described,in the Gospels, as utterly 
inexplicable, except on the supposition of Hie bring the Son of 
Sod, and the Saviour of the world. We asserted the'tcientific 
principle, that the theory ought to be accepted', which looks at 
all the facts of the case, and accounts far thorp all, while tfee 
theory ought to be rejected, which overlooks some of the facts, 
misrepresents others, and gives no adequate account of the 
rest. We maintained that acting on this principle we are 
hound to receive the Gospels as £ truthful biography, and when 
they are so received, every thing must be necessarily accepted, 
for which we care to contend. 

t 

How are we to be dislodged from the position we have taken ? 
If it can be shown that our facta are misstatements, and our 
inferences illegitimate deductions—that the Scriptures have 
n<i such characteristics as we have ascribed to them, fir that 
these characteristics can be explained on the supposition of the 
writings being merely human, our position is untenable. If on 
the other band, there be no careful and candid consideration of 
the facts—if they be ignored, or misrepresented—if no view 
be advanced which can account for them, we are entitled to 
stand firmly on our conclusions. It will be of no avail to tell 
ns, that something has been discovered in an entirely different 
department, which is incompatible with our conclusions. Here 
we have, what we affirm to be, positive reasons for our belief. 
Look the facts fully in the face, and tell us what they mean, 
If we have not interpreted them aright, give us the right inter¬ 
pretation. Show us the flaw in our argument. Till you do 
this, we feel Pre are on solid ground, and are under no iempta- ‘ 
Hon to leaye it. 

If however apparently strong and good reasons lead to con¬ 
clusions, which clash with each other, what arc wo to do? Arp 
we to believe as true contradictory statements ? This is impos¬ 
sible. Truth cannot conflict with truth, while lies are in conflict 
with each other, as well as with truth. We require however 
to be continually reminded, that truth is many-sided, that it is 
a sphere, rather than a plane, that truths are often opposite 
though not opposed, and that the link of connexion between 
them is often beyond our power to discern. We ought to 
remember, that there is a great di||erenee between tru,th and 
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owr cc&ceptiens of truth. Our conceptions are often erroneous, 
©ad thus a contradiction is inferred, where none exists, DraW 
h contradiction u alleged, it is Our duty to look afresh Ah the 
grounds of our belief, to re-examine our position, and to Rock 
with candid and truthful minds for an explanation. If' n© 
explanation present itself, we ought to exercise patience, end 
to g lard against impatience, which is the friend of falsehood, 
and the enemy of truth. We ought not to let go anything 
supported by evidence, which satisfies our mind, however un¬ 
able We may be to show its accord with something else, for 
whkiji also evidence is adduced. We may depend on out 
patience being in the end rewarded. 

Let Us, so far as we can, and so far as the limits of an Essay 
will permit, apply these views to the conflict between belief 
and unbelief, as carried on in our day. We are told that the 
two great antagonists of a supernatural revelation are Science 
and Biblical Criticism. To the alleged antagonism of science 
we would first pay attention. 

Wo are told that science has come into conflict with religion, 
rather with theology, and as on one side there is exact know¬ 
ledge, while the other side can only allege probabilities and 
prescription, no doubt can be entertained on which side the 
advantage lies. In the most varied forms, with all the emphasis 
which asseveration, reiteration, and full confidence can give, 
we are told that science has rendered the established beliefs of 
Christendom untenable by those who keep their eyes open, and 
are determined to follow truth, wherever it will lead them. 

The first thought which suggests iiself is, that revealed reli¬ 
gion and science have such different spheres, pursue such dif¬ 
ferent methods, and aim at such different ends, we might sup¬ 
pose collision to he impossible. 

Revealed religion, as we find it in the Bible, has for ita great 


aim our restoration to God. With this view it teaches us that 
WB have fallen from our first estate, that w© are guilty and 
depraved, that we cannot restore ourselves, and that God has 
in His great mercy made ample provision for our spiritual 
wants. Many are tbfe things, which the Bible contain©, hut 
this is the main purport of its teaching, to which everything 


else is ntede subordinate. 
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of^ji Rlin «*$* enq ^ taking the term in the narrow sense m whi# it is 
ewKnarily used in our day, occupies an entirely different sphere. 
Its function is not to tel} man what he is as a moral being, and 
to teach him how God'* favour is to be secured, Ad how excel¬ 
lence is to be attained- It has to do with the world outside of 
man, with its various objects, their phenomena, their law*, 
their connexion, and their uses. It lays down for itself cer tain 
laws of induction and deduction, which the mind has furnished 
and approved, and it conducts its inquiries under the guidance 
of these laws, fearlessly pursuing its investigations, in the assu¬ 
rance that these laws, faithfully obeyed, cannot lead to error. 

It is thus evident the function of science is not to teachreli- 
gion, and the function of the Bible is not to teach OOienee, 
They can render mutual help only by keeping to their respective 
spheres. 

f h e Si. The silencp of the Bible on strictly scientific subjects, to 
^*°Bible w kich we have already referred in the Essay on the Tllble, 
on Wien, deserves special attention. Some fifty writers have been en- 
tifio Mb- gaged on the Bil>le. The roll extends over ages. These writers 
have differed widely from each other in temperament, in posi¬ 
tion, and in attainments, and yet, as if they had met together, 
and bound themselves by a mutual agreement, they have scru¬ 
pulously abstained from teaching the scientific and philosophi¬ 
cal notions of their respective periods, while they freely refer 
‘to natural objects, and use the language and illustrations Of 


jects 


their times. 

>« 

Tbe obli. Science then ought to feel its obligation to revealed religion 
-for the open unobstructed path it presents for its investiga- 
nQgton. turns. Hindoo km, Budlikm, and other human religions bay® 
given to science no such liberty. If science is to maty its 
way among Hindoos and Budhists, it must be over the ririaa 
of their religious systems. Christianity on the other hand by its 
eteady%rosecution of its high moral and spiritual ends, t&fjhe 
exclusion of Worfc, which man can well accomplish for himself, 
ogives to science the liberty essential to its life. - i 
i. The obligation of science to revealed religion does- not end 
with the liberty it obtains. There is no# the mere ■ absepeo of 
restSMuh There is the imparting of a healihy stimuins. Accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures the world is God's* Ad every thing it 
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contains. He made it, He upholds it. He rules it. He admi- 
xmkm the law*, which He himself ordained. On the 1 
in alkita departments, He has stamped His power, wisdom, 

*«&■• goodnessF "Who can receive such teaching'without being 
stirred up to contemplate Clod's works, and to investigate 
them, an for as opportunity is furnished ? The spirit of the 
Bible speaks but in the words “ O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ! in wisdom hast th§tt made them all/' “ The works of 
the Lord are great, sought out. of all them that have pleasure 
therein#* Natural objects are continually called Oft to praise 
their Maker. Is not religion thus a stimulus to science ? To 
alight the varied objects of nature, the uses to which they 
msy he turned, and the laws by which they are regulated, is to 
slight the Bible. We* must acknowledge Christians bate 
sometimes been chargeable with this error, but happily we have 
the Bible itself, and before the utterance of its voice false 
glosdft disappear. When we rightly apprehend its lessons, we 
are prompted to the investigation of nature, because we are 
imbued with the feeling that we are going from one room to 
another in our Father's mansion, where at ciery step, by the 
treasures we beheld, w e are taught how great and good He is. 

The obligation to gratitude is by no means entirely on the The obli- 
side of science. It is on the side of revealed religion as well, s * 00 * 1 of 
They are capable of rendering great help to each other. While Mieoce. 
the Bible, when received, briugs us to God, and invests the 
world with new interest, because it is His, science by the 
wondrous facts it sets before us, and the wise arrangements it 
* discovers, exalts our thoughts of God's power, greatness, and 
goodness, furnishes us with delightful subjects for contempla¬ 
tion, and binds us more closely to Him, who is the Lord of all, 
and who is also our Father and our God. 

Science and revealed religion are then natural allies, and Natural 
ithose are not the true friends of either, who would set them at 4l ^ w * 
variance. They might os well engage thought hand lad the H '’ * 
left in a contest with each other. Such an unnatural contest 
does great discredit to those who cause it, whoever they may 
he,,,, Tb»»e who believe in the Bible as the Word of God, a?d 
who also believe in the ascertained foots of science, heofogf^. 
lief in each case on appropriate independent evidence^ nafepm- 
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sured, there is no disagreement, though there be ft misunder¬ 
standing, and Confidently look forward to the time, trW far¬ 
ther information, ,.aud a truer reading of the £ao|j, will dwt* 
forth from all honest hearts the acknowledgment of thorough 
* harmony. 

The history of the past is well fitted to inspire us with hope 
for the future. Again and again the cry has beeS. raised tbfti 
science and the religion of the Bible%re antagonistic, and again 
and again it has been proved no antagonism exists. Here WO 
must confess that theology, rather the prejudiced and mis¬ 
taken theologian, has often been the first and great offender, 
lie has many a time made the Bible responsible for views of 
God and nature, which it does not teach. Who does not know 
the alarm caused by Galileo's affirming that the earth went 
round the sun, not the sun round the earth ? The theologian 
exclaimed the Bible was false, if this notion was true. Who 
does not now believe the alarm to have been unfounded? 
In the same way it was maintained that the firmament meant 
in Scripture a solid vault, and that the science was false, which 
taught otherwise, while in fact the word means expanse, and 
is perfectly accordant with modern scientific teaching. The 
Bible was supposed to teach there could not be antipodes, while 
it teaches nothing of the kind. When Geology announced 
that the crust of the earth had existed for vast periods, the 
alarm was again raised that Scripture was contradicted, but 
the alarm soon subsided, as it was show® that long before Geo¬ 
logy was heard of, the oponing words of Genesis, u In the be* 
ginning God made the heavens and the earth/' had been inter¬ 
preted as referring to an indefinite remote period. After .the 
commission of these and similar mistakes it well becomes theo¬ 
logy to tread warily, and to be sure of its ground, especially in 
matters of science, which the Bible from its very structure can 
refer to only in the most general and popular way. 

Has science committed no mistakes ? v While theology ought 
to walk warily may science go forward with unhesitating step 
and lofty mien ? Those who say that it becomes science thus 
to demean itself, must bo either very ignorant or very p^judi- 
eed. It4s sometimes said that the teachings of science are 
secured for all time, that they rest on the sure b&sife of fact, and 
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oauuotbe overthrown. Science ie spoken of, as if its ol*?erva- 
tions $ftd Calculations had been invariably correct, and its in¬ 
ferences always legitimate. Such a supposition, even in refer¬ 
ence to what have been called the facts of science, is utterly 
unfounded, as any one may know, who looks about him* *■ 
Illustrations crowd in upon us. The infklcl Astronomers of 
Europe towards the end of the hist century were delighted 
with the Astronomical tables of the Hindoos, when they came 
into their hands, as they overthrew the Chronology of the 
Bible, but soon the Astronomers were forced to acknowledge, 
that the tables were not founded on observations. The dis¬ 
tance of the earth from the sun was, it was thought, settled 
long ago, but within the last few years several eminent Astro¬ 
nomers have come to the conclusion that previous calculations 
had been in a measure incorrect. Sir Charles Lyell, .the patriarch 
of Gecjlogy in our country, has during his long and distinguish¬ 
ed career not only modified, but in some cashes entirely reversed 
his former views, as is known by every one slightly acquainted 
with his writings. In Physical Geography no fact was consi¬ 
dered more certain, than that the comparatively mild climate 
of the British Isles was attributable to the Gulf Stream 
sweeping up the Coast of North America, and making its 
way across the Atlantic. IIow many eminent men have 
vouched for it! With what precision it is announced in scienti¬ 
fic treatises ! Yet as this Essay is being written the writer has 
fallen in with the interesting papers on this subject published 
in Good Words, in which the author Dr. Carpenter, who stands 
* in the first rank of scientists, maintains there is not the slight¬ 
est ground for such a notion, and traces the comparative mild¬ 
ness of our elimate to an entirely different cause. 

Not only is science continually correcting and modifying its 
former lessons, even as to facts, to say nothing of inferences, 
but now and then it completely upsets what it has formerly 
taught- This has been $he ease in reference to the point which 
perhaps more than any other has been recently considered the 
severest blow, which science has ever dealt at the Bible* 


refer .^o the antiquity of man. Thirty and even twenty years: 
ago, while, scientific .men affirmed the great antiquity of the 
globe, they taught with almost equal unanimity the recent 
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appearance of man on the earth. This was one of the subjects, 
on which Scripture and science seemed to he entirely agreed. 
Wo are now told science has discarded this notion, and assorts 
that many thousands of years have elapsed, how many it does 
not attempt to calculate, since man was an inhabitant of this 
world. The Bible does not teach Chronology more than any 
other science, but it certainly seems to pronounce strongly 
against such antiquity. We see into what a dilemma the Bible 
is brought. If some twenty years ago it had taught, 4n accor¬ 
dance with the writings of the Hindoos, Chinese, and other 
nations, the vast antiquity of the human race, it would have 
been condemned as utterly unworthy of credit, because contra¬ 
dicted by science. Science now maintains that man's origin 
goes back into a most remote period, and it declares against the 
Bible for teaching what itself taught a short time ago. Every 
believer in the Bible is convinced that so far as it comes into 
contact with the domain of real science, there can be no anta¬ 
gonism, but if it would accord with what is termed science at 
every succeeding period, it must undergo periodical recensions, 
and must affirm at one time what it has denied in the other. 

We adduce one other illustration. With many it has been a 

•/ 

favourite notion, that the Negro and the European cannot haye 
had a common origin, as they are so different from each other. 
The teaching of the Bible regarding the unity of the human 
race is now condemned on the opposite ground that it merely 
teaches the unity of those called human beings, while it ought 
to teach the unity of all living things, man being the last 
development of the rudest form of life. The difference between 
the Negro and the European is a step compared with the vast 
space which separates the human being from his first progenitor, 
the nide mollusk. IIow can the Bible please science in these 
different moods! 

These These facts, and others of the same kind, which plight be 
teac^hiT eas 'ty Educed, are well fitted to teach humility and caution to 
mility, both scientists and theologians. They are also fitted to inspire 
hope for the future. 

Christian men are not infrequently charged with the depre¬ 
ciation of science. If the charge be just, we have not a word 
to say on their behalf, for we look on such depreciation as 
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arrant folly. Our men of science have accomplished winders, 
for which all classes are deeply indebted to them, on the 
ground both of mental improvement, and material convenience. 

The more zealous and successful they are the greater are our 
obligations. • As Ixdievers, instead of dreading scientific pro¬ 
gress, pur regret is that the age is not sufficiently scientific. 

As we ponder the alleged opposition between science and reli¬ 
gion, we are convinced that it is in a great measure caused by 
the adoption of anti-scientific methods. When these are dis¬ 
carded, and the laws obeyed, to which the most distinguished 
men of science of former times paid their allegiance, we confi¬ 
dently look for the cessation of the strife. 

We proceed to show what we mean when we say that as 
believers wc deprecate anti-scientific methods, while rejoicing in 
the progress of science. 

I. —-The great majority of the reading public have neither lei - 1,-Scien- 
sure nor ability to investigate and verify the facts alleged by 
scientific men. All they can hope to do is to obtain some ac- received 
quaint ance with these facts, as set forth in popular works. To on the tea- 
this public, outside the scientific circle, the writer of those 15s- ^nUtic 
says belongs. When facts are alleged by men of high standing, men. 
who have devoted their lives to scientific pursuits, and these 

facts are endorsed by their compeers, without any opposing 
statement from a competent quarter, they rightly challenge 
our implicit belief. What for instance could be more prepos¬ 
terous than for a non-scientific' person to question Professor 
Tyndall's teachings about light and heat, founded as they are 
' on the most careful experiments ? Now and then scientific 
men discover they have committed mistakes, and when this is 
declared with due authority, the ordinary reader must either 
obey the new edict from the scientific cathedra, or betake him¬ 
self to another territory. 

II. —Facts must not be confounded with inferences from fads . fl.-Faoti 
The former may be beyond reasonable suspicion, while the latter JJYeV** 
may be worthy of rejection. The true scientific method, so far g U i 8 iied 
as we understand it, is to gather facts, examine the propertied from in* 
of things, note resemblances, note differences, and draw only * eretkCW * 
those inferences, which the facts will justify. If the facte 

have to be eked out with suppositions, conjectures, and analo- 

O 
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gies, the premises are vitiated, and the conclusion is worthless. 
We think we may say without arrogance that here some of our 
most notable scientists have erred most grievously. In saying 
this, we are following in the wake of several who for their 
scientific knowledge are specially entitled to express an opinion. 
They lament that their brethren are doing injury to both science 
and religion by pursuing methods which their illustrious pre¬ 
decessors would have condemned. One expresses himself thus, 
“ In the indulgence of a spirit of hasty generalization, and in 
the habit of building up theories upon insufficient data, the 
present age is, in too many instances, a most unworthy successor 
of that of which I would take Sir Isaac Newton, the pattern 
of all sound philosophers, to be the type.” 

A glance at the questions eagerly discussed in our day will 
illustrate our meaning. 

Sir Charles Ly oil's work on the antiquity of man has e given 
the question u prominence it had not before. Regarding that 
hook Dr. Thomas Smith of Edinburgh says, “We have no 
hesitation in saying that Sir Charles Ly ell's book on the anti¬ 
quity of man is one of the most un-Baconian productions, that 
ever proceeded from a scientific man. One premise in each of 
his twenty arguments is indeed a fact, hut the other is an as¬ 
sumption, and all of these assumptions are purely gratuitous, 
while several are notoriously and demonstrably false." When we 
read the strictures made on the hook by so fair, truthful, and 
competent a writer as the late Archdeacon Pratt, we cannot but 
think Dr. Smith's censure to be just. One is bewildered to 
understand the reasons held for the length of time required, for 
instance, for the formation of peat, and the elevation and depres¬ 
sion of the sea coast in different places, these calculations 
too being entirely contradictory to those the writer had previ¬ 
ously made. 

s Taking it for-granted tliat all Mr. Darwin's facts arc correct, 
what a number of suppositions and conjectures, unaided by a 
solitary fact, must be put together to bridge the gulf which se¬ 
parates the facts from the conclusion, that man is the legitimate 
successor of the humblest form of life! Drops of rain, which 
fell ages o*go, have left ineffaceable marks, birds of the most 
remote periods can be traced by the pressure of their feet, the 
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milhtast organisms have beep preserved, but where ia ^be evi¬ 
dence for the, transmutation of species? A scientific man de¬ 
clares,. <f There is not one example either in the existing or in 
the fossil world of a plant or an animal being descended from 
any hnt progenitors of its own species.” Yet this is pronoun- 
cod to be the only scientific account of man ! Let Mr, Darwin 
have all the praise to which he is entitled for his researches 
and interesting facts, but those mast hold their Bible with a 
very loose hand, who are ready to part with it, that they uiay 
embrace the very old dream of evolution, which lias taken so 
many shapes, and has come to us in the new gay colours of na¬ 
tural selection and the survival of the strongest. 

We just mention Sir John Lubbock's views of primitive man, 
as a howling savage. Let us by all means receive bis facts, so 
far as they are attested, proving barbarism to have prevailed 
in ancient times in several countries, far away from the origi¬ 
nal seat of man, but these by no means bind us to the accept¬ 
ance of his conclusion. That has been combated by several, 
we think with success. If our readers have not read the in¬ 
teresting articles on this subject by the Duke of Argyll, publish¬ 
ed in Good Words from March to June 18(i8, we cannot do 
better than suggest them for perusal. 

* Once more—What an amount of labour Chavalier Bunsen and 
others have bestowed on Ancient Egypt, and how hostile to 
Scripture in its obvious sense have their results been deemed ! 
What has this labour come to? The words of the late clistin- 
guitshed scholar Sir G. G. Lewis have been often quoted, and 
they deserve to be quoted again. u Egyptology has a histori¬ 
cal method of its own. It recognizes none of the ordinary rules 
of evidence; the extent of its demands upon our credulity is 
unbounded. * * Successive dynasties become contemporary 
dynasties; one king becomes another king, or several other 
kings, or a fraction of another king ; one name becomes another 
name, one number becomes another number, one place becomes 
another place.” Excavations in the valley of the Nile have 
been, as unsatisfactory as excavations into the historical records 
of the past. A specimen of pottery found in a deposit was 
affirmed by Mr. Horner to bo 18,000 years old, and now it 
is found that the pottery has marks of a Muhammadan date! 
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3>o not such cases justify us in jsaying that the apparent an¬ 
tagonism between the Bible awl science has been to a large 
extent caused, not by facts, but by inferences drawn from con¬ 
jectures and suppositions, which are not only supported hy 
facts, but are in several instances contradicted by them? 

III. —A ' III.— The true scientific spirit demands a fair and candid ex - 
candid atnination of alleged facts. We are not to ask whether they 
t i o u of accord with our news or not. We are bound to look at them, 
facts de- ftn d to estimate, so far as we can, the evidence adduced in their 
support. Is it not too plain that some notable men of science 
show in reference to tKe evidences of Christianity, its nature, 
and its claims, a spirit the very opposite of this.? They are 
not indeed the only transgressors. Some theologians have erred 
in the same manner. They have rejected facts ascertained and 
attested by a succession of scientific men, and capable of being 
proved to eveiy unprejudiced mind, because unable to reconcile 
the facts with their interpretation of the lx>ok received by them 
as the unerring* Word of God, they taking the ground that the 
Bible is certainly true, and every thing opposed to it so certain¬ 
ly false, that it does not even deserve a hearing. By all means 
call such conduct narrowness and bigotry. What terms then 
should we apply to the corresponding conduct of some scientists ? 
Instance— We have a striking illustration of the conduct of which we 
Miracles, complain in the treatment miracles receive. A number of 
scientific men declare them 1o be impossible. They take the 
position that God has laid down laws for the regulation of all 
natural objects, from which lie never deviates, that He has 
ever acted and will ever act in accordance with these laws, that 
miracles are a deviation from them, and therefore that they do 
not deserve to be placed even among the subjects of inquiry. 
They do however condescend now and then to cast a glance at 
the evidence adduced for the miracles of the Bible, and have 
no difficulty in reaching tho conclusion, for which their pre¬ 
conceived notions had prepared them. In this a priori rejec¬ 
tion of miracles, are there not unproved assumptions ? It is 
assumed that scientific men have acquired such a perfect ac¬ 
quaintance with God's purposes and His mode of procedure, 
that they cun authoritatively pronounce on what He will do, 
and on what He will not do, in all conceivable circumstances. 
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It is assumed that the order of Iho world is so jodi»jwj|i»a;l)le ? 
th*t it must be maintained without the slightest change* how¬ 
ever subservient a deviation from it might be to the moral 
government of man, who is manifestly the highest creature on 
earth. It is assumed that while man is continually modifying 
and even counteracting one natural law by another* God is deni¬ 
ed the liberty qf thus using the laws which He has ordained* 
which He administers, and over which He has perfect control: 
It is assumed that God has made Himself the prisoner of His 
own laws, and cannot go beyond the prescribed course, while 
man can combine and use them for the accomplishment of his 
purposes. It is assumed that while man can freely communicate 
with his brother, man, and when one mode fails can betake him¬ 
self to another, God is unable to send any message to man, the 
only one on earth that can hear His Voice, however much that 
message may be needed, and that He cannot interpose on man's 
behalf, except through the ordinary processes of nature, how¬ 
ever great might be the benefits, which a special interposition 
might confer. It is assumed that natural laws are identical 
with moral laws, as if deviation from the former would be 
deviation from the latter, although the former are only arrange¬ 
ments for the regulation of the external world, while the latter 
are founded on eternal rectitude, and are unchanging as God 
Himself. The ‘sc and similar unproved assumptions are incon¬ 
sistent with the very idea of a personal God, an infinitely wise, 
righteous, and good Being, who rules over all, and is free to 
make all subservient to His great and glorious purposes. Hence 
• we find those who declare miracles and the supernatural to be 
impossible, if they maintain Theism at all, maintain it in a 
form, which is practical Atheism. They ascribe all to the 
forces of nature, and do not hesitate to represent nature, if we 
may so speak, as acting supernaturally. If, for instance, the 
forms of life have been continually risiug into higher forms, 
is not this as remarkable as water running up a hill ? Then ,the 
appearance of man,—what a stride was then taken ! Did not 
nature, when it ushered him in, surpass itself ? What achieve¬ 
ment, worthy of being named with this, has it ever before or 
since displayed? Wo have sometimes thought, if such an an*-, 
chronism be permissible, that if one of our men of science had 
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been present , when the first man appeared, he would have pro* 
nounced his existence an impossibility, as utterly beyond the 
jiowcr of nature to produce, and would have declared this new 
strange form to be a mere illusion. 

We gratefully allow that the scientists of our day have con¬ 
ducted us farther into the domain of law in the natural world, 
than their predecessors had done. We <lo not however allow 
that they have done any thing towards disproving the possibili¬ 
ty of miracles. We were formerly aware that the World is 
ruled by law, and miracles go on the supposition that it is so. 
Where no law exists there can be no deviation from it, by 
which God’s special presence can be shown. The very fact 
then that law is now found to prevail in departments, where its 
presence had not hitherto been traced, extends the sphere, 
where miracles are possible, instead of tending to prove either 
directly or indirectly that they are impossible. God's law in 
the natural world holds on its undeviating course, so that we 
may fully depend on it, and regulate our course accordingly— 
otherwise what confusion would be wrought!—but we believe 
there is abundant evidence to prove, that in very rare and ex* 
ceptional eases, a higher law has come in, the law of God's 
moral government, to modify the operation of natural law, for 
the securing of results of the highest value, which so far as we 
know could not have been otherwise attained. The operation 
of this higher law, in the bending of natural law to its purpose, 
cun be proved only by evidence of peculiar clearness and strength, 
and no belief is due, where that evidence is not forthcoming. 
The miracles of the Bible are supported by evidence to which 
we confidently appeal. What we complain of as unscientific 
is the a priori assumption that miracles are impossible, and the 
consequent refusal to listen to evidence at all, or, which comes 
to the same thing, the approaching it with the foregone con¬ 
clusion that it must be unworthy of credit. 

IV .—Dogmatism regarding subjects, of which we have mastered 
neither the principles nor the details , is surely opposed to the 
spirit of science. In one department a person may be a giant, 
while in another be is a child, and the part of true wisdom,is to 
know where one’s strength lies, and to - apply it accordingly. 
The proverb ‘Nc tutor ultra crept dam 9 holds good for all time, 
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and it may be said for all classes. The theologian, who has had 
no scientific training and [»osseases a mere smattering of seien* 

tiftc kno wlcdge, acts a very unwise part, when lie pronounces 

an opinion on some intricate and much debated scientific theme. 

Docs not the man of science act with similar un-wisdom, who 
pronounces with all confidence on the subject of religion, to 
which he has rover applied the energies of his mind, and re¬ 
garding which he has taken up the most partial and superficial 
views ? 

We have all hoard of the proposal made to lest the efficacy Instance 
of prayer by setting apart a ward in a Hospital, on the inmates — 1 'rayer. 
of which the whole force of prayer should be turned, while 
other invalids under the same roof should receive the same me¬ 


dical treatment, but on their behalf no prayer should be offered. 
Much has been said about this proposal, and it is so instructive 
that ithought not to be soon forgotten. The proposal came from 
one man eminent in science, and was endorsed by another. The 

•* V 

thought suggested to many minds on reading it might find 
expression in the words, <k Their folly shall be manifest to all 


men/' 


However eminent these scientists nun be in their own 


departments, and however much they deserve to he heard, when 
they speak on their special themes, they are utterly unfit to 
guide the public mind on the subject of religion, because by 
such a pro]K)sal they show they have not apprehended even 
its elements. 


The proposal takes it for-granted there is no prayer-hearing 
(Sod. It could not come from any person who allowed to his 
' own mind there might he One, who succours men in answer to 
prayer, for then it would be seen at once to be impious and pre¬ 
posterous. If there be One, who has made heaven and earth, 
who has manifested His glorious character in the most varied 
and impressive forms, who ought to be revered, loved, and 
served by all Ilis intelligent creatures, who watches over them 
all and governs them all in accordance with His wisdom and 
goodness, who encourages them to come to Him at all timed 
and in all circumstances that He may give them the needed 
aid—and all this is firfnly believed by every true Christian—it 

is monstrous to conceive that at the command of some Philoso-, 

** 

pliers, He should come to tUcii bar, to prove His existence, 
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and show His power and willingness to help, in the form they 
prescribe. It would be vastly more reasonable for the Queen 
of England to come to India, at the challenge of some^Cooly, 
who had denied there was such a personage. In the utiprayed- 
for wards there might be many, for whom help was urgently 
needed, and to whom it would be a blessing, but from them it 
must be scrupulously withheld, and in the prayed-for ward there 
might be some to whom restored health would be a curse, but to 
them it must be given, and all to meet the demand of the Phi¬ 
losopher for proof that there is a God who can save 1 Can we 
conceive a more direct violation of the command, “ Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

Then if the proposal were not in itself so absurd, how was 
the experiment to be made ? Professor Tyndall evidently 
thought he could conduct it as accurately and successfully, as 
those experiments in light and heat, by which he has got such 
deserved praise. He thought he could keep out all disturbing 
elements, aud watch, observe, weigh and measure spiritual in¬ 
fluences, with all the ease with which he could conduct experi¬ 
ments in his laboratory, thus doing in the spiritual domain, 
what ho&has done so well in the natural. That the experiment 
might ho properly made, it would be necessary to close human 
hearts, pleading for the suffering and sorrowful all over the 
world, and especially to close the hearts of those deeply inter¬ 
ested in the persons occupying the unpraycd-for wards. If 
such prayer could not be stopped, while the experiment was being 
made, God's ear must be shut against it, that full satisfaction 
might be given to Philosophic inquirers ! No one knows better 
than the Professor, how to guard against every thing, which 
vitiates experiments in his own department, but so little did he 
see before him in the spiritual domain, that he could not discern 
those elements, which could not have been possibly excluded, 
and which would make bis proposed experiment utterly worth¬ 
less. 

The efficacy of prayer is a subject much too great and difficult 
for us to discuss here. We would only throw out one thought. 
In arranging the system of nature, God has had a special re¬ 
gard to man, and to man in his highest relationship. Full 
scope has been left for man's energies without necessitating 
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any arbitrary change. Why should not scope be also given to 
Ins prayers 1 We could not administer natural law in connexion 
with man's efforts and prayers, without subjecting that law to 
arbitrary change, but it is surely vain to conclude from this, 
that the combination cannot be successfully effected by the in¬ 
finitely wise God, whose resources are inexhaustible, and whose 
system with everything concerning it, in the words of a writer 
who denies the efficacy of prayer “ is fore-ordained of count¬ 
less ages." Law prevails in every department, in the inner and 
the outer world, and if useless in one department prayer is 
useless in all. The Bible teaches us that it should comprehend 
our entire life, with everything which can affect it, and in 
vain does Philosophy assail this great sanctuary of human 
hearts. 

V.— The depreciation of departments of knowledge , to which we 
are not led by our likings or our opportunities , is surely very un¬ 
scientific. Is not this too often done by the devotees of Physi¬ 
cal Science in our day ? The world within is surely far more 
important and interesting than the world without. The mind 
is the controlling agent in the pursuits of science. The mind 
lavs down the laws, which science must obey. The mind susr- 
gests and directs the instruments, which science must employ. 
Then, it soars to questions of a far higher nature than those, 
with which Physical Science has to deal,—-questions of duty, of 
right, of God, of immortality. Its facts are as capable of being 
gathered and classified, and of being generalized into laws, as 
the facts of Physical Science are. Yet how many in our day 
'utterly depreciate the science of the mind, or prosecute it un¬ 
der the guidance of materialistic theories, which debase it, and 
cannot account for its primary, abiding facts ! In reference to 
this highest department of science, we do not think our age 
will stand high in the estimation of the wiser age, which we 
must hope is before us. Our age will no doubt receive its meed 
of praise for its marvellous activity, for its progress in Physi¬ 
cal Science, and for the application of science to the uses of life, 
but the reverence of that wiser age, when reviewing the science 
of the past, will w r e think be reserved for those master spirits 
of former times, that investigated with untiring zeal the faotff 
of man’s mental and moral nature, and arrived at conclusion* 
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worthy of God and man.* If our modern scientists had paid 
due attention to the human mind they would have escaped a 
narrowness, which has been very hurtful to themselves and 
others, and which has had much to do with the alleged antago¬ 
nism between science and Scripture. 

VI .—The magnifying of points of apparent discrepancy between 
science and Scripture is unworthy of the fair and impartial spirit 
in which science should prosecute its work. From what is often 
said one might suppose that science had encountered the Bible 
along its whole line, and had everywhere overthrown it, while 
in feet the apparent discrepancy has boon only on a few points, 
while in their general course they move in such different orbits, 
that there is no more danger of collision than among the hea¬ 
venly bodies, as they speed on their way. 

While wo believe for the reasons we have stated that the- 
conflict, between science, as now prosecuted, and the Bjble, is 
mainly caused by the employment of unscientific methods, and 
while in the interest of both we long for a more scientific age, 
we acknowledge that difficulties remain, which men of the 
most candid minds arc yet unable to solve. Both theologians 
and scientists hare yet to interpret their respective records 
more accurately than they have done, and if they do so in the 
spirit of unflinching truthfulness, we cannot doubt the day is 
near when they will meet in entire accord. We believe both 
Christian theology and science rest on the durab) e foundation 
of feet, and neither the one nor the othei can be abandoned 
or depreciated, without the truth being wronged. 

We have now to direct our attention to another quarter, 
where weapons have been forged to destroy the faith of 
Christians. May we here be allowed to say that we are afraid 
we are trespassing on the patience of our readers? We suspect 
that those who have been so kind ns to follow us thus far, are 

* When writing lids sentence we arc not forgettf ng that our age has pro¬ 
duced such men ns Mill, Haiti, and Herbert Spencer, While ready tq; join 
m the universal tribute to their attainment, acumen, and ability, wo think 
we have reason for believing, that neither their methods nor their conclusions 
will stand the scrutiny of truth and of time. In Kir William Hamilton 
indeed and his followers we have Mental Philosophers of another class, but 

HrVi 1680 do not rise to the rank of their predecessors in the ori- 

ftiMlity and truth of tkeiv teaching. 
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wishing us to quicken our pace, and get to the end of our 
journey, Vf e confess that the difficulty we foresaw from the 
beginning, of stating even the salient points of sueh great 
subjects within the limits of Essays, has been found greater 
tbpn. we bad expected. We have often been inclined to hasten 
on, afraid that our remarks were jbecoming too extended, and 
then we have felt we were in danger, either of omitting some¬ 
thing essential to our argument, or of stating it so slightly, 
that injustice was done to it. All we can say for ourselves 
is, that the subjects are to us of transcendent importance, and 
if they be so to our readers, they will the more easily pardon 
the length of our remarks. If our observations on the subject 
on which we are now entering be brief and slight, our readers, 
we hope, will charitably conclude we have confined ourselves 
to so meagre a statement from a wish to secure their good¬ 
will. 

We hoar much in our day of Biblical Criticism. If we be- 

mf 

lievc all we hear, we shall conclude it is some new science, 
which has gathered facts as certain as the facts of Physical 
Science, and that these facts conclusively disprove the genuine¬ 
ness and authenticity of the Biblical records, and thus over¬ 
throw the religion founded on these records. 

‘How does the case stand? During the present century a vast 
amount of learning has been brought to hear on the Sacred 
Scriptures. The Syriac, the Arabic, and the Chaklaic, the 
eoguate languages of the Hebrew, have been profoundly 
studied along with the Hebrew itself. Their existing literature 
‘has been closely investigated. The history of the nations 
speaking these languages has been explored. On the Greek 
and Roman languages, with their respective literatures, learned 
men have bestowed the labour of years, with a view to the 
thorough study of the New Testament. These researches have 
been carried on in Germany with peculiar patience and zeal, 
hut they have been by no means confined to Germany. The 
other countries of Europe have contributed their band of 
labourers, and in England of late years these studies have 
received increased attention. 

It must be acknowledged that not a few of these learned 
men have arrived at conclusions destructive of the Scriptures 


Biblical 

Criticism. 
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as the Word of God. If we stop with this statement, as many 
do, we stop with a half-truth, which becomes to ns a lie, be¬ 
cause we turn away from the other half truth necessary to 
complete it. The destructive critics are not allowed to walk 
the course. Conservative critics of equal learning have followed 
them step by step, and have. contested their statements one by 
one. Their premises are declared to be untenable and their 
conclusions false. In such a case what are we to do ? Even 
well educated Ministers, as a rule, kavo neither the learning 
nor the leisure to follow these men through the thickets of 
their criticism, while ordinary people of intelligence can scarcely 
come sufficiently near to have any conception of the battle. 
It would thus seem that Biblical Criticism is entitled to no 
influence on the minds of most, the averments of one party 
being neutralized by those of another, and we being unable to 
judge between them. We are not however reduced to this 
position of helplessness. There are considerations to aid us in 
forming an intelligent judgment. 

I .—The destructive critics, almost to a man, openly proceed 
on a principle, which we have already declared to be utterly 
unscientific. They maintain there cannot be the supernatural . 
They say there has been no miracle, no prophecy, and when 
either the one or the other is mentioned we are sure to have 
got on the trail of fiction. Thus Hitzig in his elaborate com¬ 
mentary on Isaiah lays down the principle. i( A proper fore¬ 
knowledge is not to be ascribed to the prophets. Over the 
eye of the Old Testament prophets in general there lay the 
very same darkness as to the future, to which the human race' 
even during the existence of the Delphic Oracle was con¬ 
demned.” What is the result of this principle? If Isaiah 
wrote the latter part of the book which goes by his name, he 
was a prophet in the strictest sense of the term. But this was 
impossible. Therefore the latter part of the book was written 
not by Isaiah, but by one conveniently designated the Pseudo- 
Isaiah, or more mildly, Deutero-Isaiak. 

The destructive critics, proceeding on the principle, asserted in 
the words quoted from Hitzig, are agreed in rejecting the latter 
part of Isaiah, the book of Daniel, and many portions from 
the other prophets. The Tubingen school, as it has been called. 
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not only sets out with the axiom there is not the supernatural, 
but with the notion that the trained mind of itself can con¬ 
struct the history of the Christian Church. These learned men 
have shaped out the course it ought to have taken, and then 
they set to prove this is the course it has actually taken. The 
books of the New Testament are accepted or rejected, just as 
they are deemed favourable or hostile to the a priori theory 
which has been formed. No amount of external or internal 
evidence can save a book from rejection, which cannot be 
brought into accordance with the theory, while any book, which 
seems to favour it, is readily accepted, or at least so much of 
it, as can be turned to account. Dr. Donaldson in the Intro¬ 
duction to his Critical History of early Christian literature, 
after giving an account of the views held by the Tubingen 
School, says, “ Such is the reconstruction of the early Church 
history and literature according to the doctrine of tendencies. 

One is utterly amazed how a man could deliberately sit down, 
and day after day, casting to the winds every fragment of his¬ 
torical evidence, build, and build after his own fashion, as 
Schweglerhas done. Ho seldom troub les himself about giving 
reasons for his opinions. He merely brings out his perceptions 
or illustrations of the tendencies. Of course he does occasion¬ 
ally appeal to historical testimony—human nature must come 
out sometimes; but his appeals are generally very perverted 
and unsatisfactory; and the most signal proof of this is, that 
almost the whole scheme rests on the statements and thoughts 
of a work which is purely fictitious, the Clementine Homilies. 

The tremendous importance of this work to the Baurian School 
is a damaging sign of its inherent weakness. 1 need not say 
that I regard the whole of the Baurian scheme to be a pure 
fiction, as Bunsen has justly named it.” Baur and his com¬ 
panions have been universally regarded as men of immense 
learning and great ingenuity, but the person must be credulous 
indeed, who is ready to accept conclusions reached by such 
methods. 

II.— The destructive critics pay very little attention to the II.—De- 
positive reasons'we have for accepting the several books of Scrip - «tractive 
fare. They either leave these reasons unnoticed or try to over- iitue 8 ftt* 
throw them by ingenious sophisms, by suggesting difficulties, tention to 
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and by wrapping us in the mist of learned quotations, which 
may puzzle us, but utterly fail to convince us. The writer p£ 
this Essay has some times trfecl to find out exactly what could 
be said against books, which he thought rested on the strongest 
evidence, lie has carefully read what the hostile critics had 
to advance, and he has been surprised to find how completely 
the reason for belief has been in one ease evaded, while in 
another case the evidence has risen unmoved above the attack 
made on it, as the rock rises above the waves which dash and 
break themselves at its base. Wo cannot do better than refer 
for illustration to the writings of that veteran critic Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Take his early writings, and you find him 
the conservative critic, bent on upholding the genuineness and 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures. Take his late writings, 
and you find him bent on destroying what he once maintained. 
He treats with little respect the evidence he formerly advanced, 
hut it seems to us he has completely failed to overthrow'it. 

III .—The methods pursued by destructive critics are as unsa¬ 
tisfactory as the principle on which they professedly act . They 
go on in this fashion; Micro is a word, which the writer in his 
acknowledged writings has not used. There is an expression, 
which has not the stamp of his mind. Here is a covert allu¬ 
sion to an opinion not then held, or a circumstance which had 
not then occurred. Here comes an illustration, which resem¬ 
bles one found in the writings of another author, and therefore 
it belongs to that author, and not to this/ For instance Knobel 
collects most carefully and minutely, all the words in the later 
portion of Laiah, which arc not found in the first part, and 1 
then concludes Isaiah could not he the author, as if an author 
could not at different and perhaps widely separated periods, 
however varied his subject, use new words and expressions 
without destroying the evidence of his identity. Knobel how¬ 
ever takes good care to avoid all reference to the many very 
peculiar expressions found in both the earlier and later writings 
of Isaiah, which are not found in the works of any other 
author. Delitzsch after quoting several of theso says, “ The 
observation of sudh Isaian idioms, which run ih equal numbers 
through the whole collection, richly counterbalances the isola¬ 
ted words and phrases fished out of the prophecies in dispute-— 
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words and phrases which, because they do not occur in the 
acknowledged prophecies, are to be reckoned as proofs of the 
spuriousness of those others. The fair and just critic must have 
his eyes as open for wliat is conformable as for what is discre¬ 
pant, and toust not count but weigh both/ 7 No ancient writing, 
which has come down to us, can retain a character for genuine¬ 
ness, if these methods be just. The Eclogues and jEneid are so 
unlike that they could not have been written by one man 
Virgil, if our critical right. 

\X.~Thc results which we. are called on to receive a*''infallibly JV.-Often 
irue arc not infrcqvcntly no absurd, that ovr common senne revolt* 
at them . Let us lislen— f The Elohist wrote this sentence, and surd, 
the Jehovist wrote tiro next sentence. The original words 
stood thus. Then came a redacteur, who made this alteration. 

Another redacteur altered it to that form. A third and even 


a fourth redacteur made still further changes.' That portion 
of n chapter belongs to one century, while this portion belongs 
lo another/ All this is described :is dogmatically, as if the 
original writers and the redact eurs were doing their work 
before our eyes. We simple people have gone on reading our 
Iiibles, as if we had before us the original and genuine pro¬ 
duction, with the exception perhaps of very slight changes 
made by the slips of transcribers, but we were mistaken. 


Biblical Criticism commands us to receive the Bible as the 


most extraordinary literary pat eh-work the world has ever 
known, to which indeed the world can furnish no parallel. We 
muf<t say we think we are safer under the guidance of com- 
* inon sense than of learning thus conducting itself. 

For instance, what are we to mate of the Pseudo-Isaiali? 
Prom the days of Isaiah down to the end of the last century, 
this usurper of a great name was never heard of. Jews and 
Christians for these many centuries have been utterly ignorant 
of his existence. Not the faintest reference to him has been 
made by any ancient author. But now our learned men, looking 
through their bran-new telescope, have discovered this bright 
star in the distant heavens of the past, and can report to us as 
accurately about it, as our astronomers can of the heavenly 
bodies they have brought to our knowledge. To doubt the 
existence of this newly discovered personage is in the opinion 
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4>f jmajny to lose all claifn to discernment*.. Yet there are some 
sufficiently audacious to surprise that tbitf remarkable discovery 
should be put down not to k real hbj^ct in the distant past, but 
to a speck in the telescope" which has been used. 

V.— 1 The V.— The endless *C(fntradictions of those called advanced cri - 

ooniradtc- ** c * ma $ we ^ wa ^ e us pause, when they demand submission to 
tions of their statements . They are tolerably agreed in the work of 
advanced destruction, but scarcely two are agreed in the views they would 
critic*, jj ave us to adopt. Are we not, by advancing this argument, 
cutting the ground from under our feet as Protestants? If dis¬ 
agreement prove a method to be wrong, is it not clear the Re¬ 
formation was a mistake? So it has been often asserted, we 
believe without reason. Let us not Confound things which 
differ. Biblical critics of the advanced school, as they are 
called, do not agree regarding facts. What one maintains the 
other disproves. The only agreement is in denying tlm super¬ 
natural and getting rid of the reasons advanced on its behalf. 
Par otherwise is the ease with the Reformers and their Protes¬ 
tant followers. They have differed widely regarding such deep 
questions as the Divine Decrees, and regarding modes of 
Church Government, and have asserted their respective views 
with undue warmth and pertinacity, but there has been, and 
there is, a remarkable agreement between them, regarding the 
fundamental facts and doctrines of scripture. Any one may 
satisfy himself on this point who compares the confessions of 
the Reformed Churches. Never was the agreement closer 
between Protestants, who profess to make the Bible the Rule 
of Paith, than it is in our day. "What, a striking illustration 
of this was given by the recent gathering of the Evangelical 
Alliance in New York ! It is a notorious fact, that at the so- 
callcd Ecumenical Council of Rome the question was keenly 
and fiercely discussed, “ Wherein does the Infallibility of the 
Church reside?" the discussion divulging the antagonism, 
which separated the members. At New York, amidst divergent 
opinions on some points, there was a most cordial union in 
every thing essential, and Christian love ruled the entire pro¬ 
ceedings. 

It seems almost a point of honour with every new critic to 
come out with something different from what his predecessors 
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had advanced, Gesemua and Ewald are great; names’.; - Both 
believe in a Pseudo-Isaiah> but the former is jsure he was in 
Babylon, and the latter is equaUy puj'e -he was in Egypt. 

Baur, Bauer, Schwegler, and Ritschl are 3 ai-one in assailing 
the supernatural element of the New Testament, but'they are 
as much at war with each other in accounting’ for the facta; 
as they are with orthodox critics. There must be something 
radically wrong in methods, which # lead to such contradictory 
results. If ono cannot servo two masters, giving opposite 
orders, how is it possible for us to follow the guidance of a 
host of critics, who cannot agree except in the negations which 
they propound to us ? 

If we were to depreciate such men as Gesenius, DeWette, 

Ewald, and others of the same class, we should only show our 
own folly. They have done much in promoting the more suc¬ 
cessful study of the Sacred Scriptures. Let them get all the 
praise to which they are entitled for their learning, talent, 
and industry. We only regret they have so largely used me¬ 
thods, which cannot lead to satisfactory results. 

It would be still more foolish* to depreciate Biblical Criticism. The im- 
Who can believe tbe Bible without wishing it to be^ thorough- P° r tanee 
lv investigated, assured that it is characterized by a truthful- ca | criti- 
ness and an authority, which the closest scrutiny will fully ci*m. 
establish ? Who can value the Bible without wishing its text 
to be the purest which the examination of ancient manuscripts 
can give to us, and its interpretation to be the most exact, 
which combined scholarship and piety can secure ? 

Instead of expressing oar own view's on this subject it will 
be much better to give the views of Delitzsch, w r lio stands high 
among his own countrj'men, and, whose works translated in 
part into English have made him favorably known to many 
English readers. Speaking of Rationalistic Criticism he says, 

" It is shut up between the two preconceived opinions—^there 
is no proper prophecy ;* and its correlate, ‘ There is no proper 
miracle.' It'Calls itself liberal, and thus free, but, rightly 
looked aft, it is in bondage. In this bondage it has two chains 
wherewith it fortifies itself against every impression of histo¬ 
ric testimonies. Either it makes prophecy a retrospect, and 
history a myth ; ox* it explains the prophecies in question as 

Q 
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ppducts of another much later period. A Biblical Critic will 
be looked upon as so much the greater, the more acutely he 
understands how to apply these two artifices.” Delitzsch then 
proceeds to speak of Biblical Criticism in these terms. “ Al¬ 
though it is stained with sin, yet sin is not its essence. It 
belongs to thef tnany new branches of Church science, to which 
the reformation of the Church gave the impulse. Were we to 
wish it had never appeared, this wish has the appearance of 
pitiful apprehension lest Holy Scripture should not bo strong 
enough to*, sustain its tests and assaults. Nay, it is a well au¬ 
thorized and necessary member in the organization of Church 
science; and since its unpleasant results can.be overcome only 
by Criticism, there is no escape from it. Far removed, how¬ 
ever, from being' a necessary evil, it is rather a source of more 
profound Scripture knowledge. Without Criticism there is no 
insight at all into the historical origin of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and thus no history of Sacred literature is possible,” There is 
much more to the same effect, which wc cannot quote. 

The In our previous Essays we endeavoured to show by proofs 
of r chFi^ h hy the Scriptures themselves, that they bear the 

tianity fc stamp of Divine authority. In this Essay our aim has been to 
it« cornu- show the reason we have for refusing to give up our faith 
dencc CVi on al % ed demand of science arid criticism, as maiiy 
would have us to do. Throughout the Essay we have taken a 
merely defensive attitude. If we be dislodged, it must be by 
other weapons than have yet been brought against us. This 
defensive attitude is sometimes necessary, but it is not the most 
pleasant to maintain. It is much more agreeable to set forth 
the positive reasons we have for belief, and to press on others 
the duty of yielding to these, if they cannot show their invali* 
dity. 

The cu- We would again recur to our favourite thought, that the 

evidence cumu ^ a ^ ve evidence for Christianity is its strength, not'only 
for chm- ^ or repelling assault, but for attacking the strongholds of 
tiauity unbelief. This evidence comes from such widely separated 
Btftfngth, 8 Voters, it is composed of so many different .elements, its 
various parts so fit into a consistent whole, and so point to one 
definite conclusion, that it is eminently fitted to satisfy the 
mmd which apprehends it. Above all, Christianity reoom- 
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mends itself to oar fim belief, by its powerful appeals to our 
consciences and oar hearts, by its adaptation to oar moral 
wants and necessities, by its allying itself with everything 
good and true and just and holy, by its prompting us to aspire 
after moral and spiritual excellence, and by imparting to us 
the strength requisite for its attainment. We have only 
touched one comer of this great field, we have, if we may so 
speak, only glanced at one room in this great armoury. We 
shall be amply rewarded for our work, if any of our readers 
be led to explore this great field for themselves—if any of 
them be led to walk through this great arsenal, and so arm 
themselves from it, that they may not merely maintain then- 
own ground, hut make successful raids on the territory of 
unbelief. 

• 

The question may here be asked, ‘ If the evidence for the The fact 
Divine origin of Christianity be so full and satisfactory, how unbe ' 
can you account for the fact, that so many well-educated, well- 
conducted, and truth-loving men, all of whom have been 
brought up in Christian countries, and some of them in 
thoroughly Christian families, are unconvinced by it ?’ We 
are sorry to say this fact is so manifest, that it cannot be 
doubted. Not a few openly avow their unbelief, while others 
show it has gained their sympathy. 

The genesis of unbelief, if we may use such au expression, its geue- 
is a very delicate subject, and yet it is so important, that we 8 ‘ 8 - 
ought not to shrink from its consideration. If we say that 
persons have good ground for unl>elief, we cast a slur on 
Christianity, as not possessing credentials sufficient to satisfy 
candid, thoughtful, and truthful minds. How can we soy this, 
without unsaying what we have already advanced, without 
contradicting indeed our strongest convictions ? If on the 
other hand we maintain that persons reject Christianity be¬ 
cause they are bent on wickedness, and will not listen to the 
truth,—-that CoWper was right when be said of the unbeliever, 

* Scripture is still a trumpet to his fears: 

What none can prove a forgery may be true ; 

What none but had men wish exploded, must'— 
many unbelievers will declare we are doing them a gross in¬ 
justice. They will tell us that love of truth, not of falsehood. 
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has led them to the conclusions at which they have arrived. 
No one will deny, that many are bent on sinful self-indulgence, 
that they hate restraint, and are most ready to believe the book 
untrue, which throughout has so threatening an aspect towards 
them. There are however unbelievers of another stamp. They 
do not give themselves up to vicious mdulg-encesj and they 

maintain an upright and honourable bearing. Is it possible 
so to place this matter, that we may uphold the claims of 
Christianity, and yet say nothing, which the consciousness of 
readers will reject as unjust ?. If we understand Christianity 
at all, it gives the first.place to truth and love, and it repu¬ 
diates the advocacy, which violates either. Both are in entire 
accord, though it is so difficult for us to render equal allegiance 
to both. 


One short way of settling this question may be thus stated ; 
‘ Christianity is from above. Man is of below. Christianity 
demands holiness,-bnt man is set on unholiness. Christianity 
condemns our corrupt nature, but man cherishes it as his life. 
Hence unbelief is welcome to him.’ 

However uncharitable we may be called, we must say in the 
iuferest of both truth and love, this statement goes to the foot 
of the matter, but if left in this naked form, it doqs not give 
the whole truth, it may suggest, what is false, and it is certain¬ 
ly more fitted to irritate than to convince those to whom it is 
applied. The question deserves to be closely pondered, and to 
be looked at from different sides. 

We can scarcely suppose any person to have been all through 
his career a stranger to sceptical thoughts, who has given any 
measure of attention to the subject of religion. In the govern¬ 
ment of the world how much is there to perplex and distress 
us! How different are things from what we might have ex¬ 
pected under the rule of an all-wise, all-righteous, and all 
loving-God! What a riddle are we to ourselves ! While .outside 
of the Bible there is much, which is painfully inexplicable, in 
the Bible itself* there is much for which, we are not prepared. 
We find a statement in one part, which, we cannot reconcile 
with, a statement in another part. Here We find something, 
which does not seem to comport with the righteousness of God. 
There we find something which seems repugnant to His love. 
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We meet with doctrines, which in one aspect are very mysteri¬ 
ous, and in another repulsive to us. Some things are found, 
which ire may think would be better omitted, and other things 
omitted, which we may think ought to be found. Many such 
thoughts have presented themselves to readers of the Bible. 

Sometimes they have been slight and fleeting, and at other 

times they have seized and held fast the very spirit. Some¬ 
times the struggle has been long and keen, and in other cases 
it has come to a speedy end. We can scarcely take up the 
biography of any one who has had a measure of menial vigour, 
and has exercised a strong religious influence on others, who 
has not known more or less of this inward turmoil and strife. 

Some who have been signally successful in Christ’s service have 
passed through untold agony on their way to strong and abid¬ 
ing faith. 

Such doubting thoughts cannot be authoritatively suppressed. Camiotbe 
It is useless to denounce them as suggestions of Satan. If f ufc . 1>ori ' 
indeed there be no earnestness in the person to whom these a up pres, 
thoughts have suggested themselves, if he merely amuse him- tei - 
self with the subject, he deserves little of our sympathy or 
respect. It however these questions be earnestly pondered, 
and if there be an honest desire to know the truth, the mind 
thfts occupied ought to be regarded with deep sympathetic 
interest, and help should he rendered, wherever an opportunity 
is afforded. The writer of this Essay knows too well from 
experience what the struggle is to entertain harsh thoughts 
regarding it. 

• Many are ready, on the ground of experience, to vouch for The issue 
the fact that the struggle has often issued in an assured faith, °/ ril ^gi* 
which is never afterwards seriously disturbed. These successful j p faith, 
combatants with unbelief have felt their ignorance, their blind¬ 
ness, their pronencss to go astray, and have sent up a cry to 
heaven for light and help, even when the Glorious One there 
'was so wrapped in clouds, that they could not discern Him. 

The cry has been heard, and light has broken through the 
cloud. Their faith is all the stronger for the victory it has 
achieved. They are by no means able to solve all the difficul¬ 
ties, which had staggered them, but they 6ee the reasons for 
belief to be so strong as to satisfy their understanding, eon- 
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science, and heart. They find in the government of the world 
the very difficulties, which had seemed bo formidable t in tho 

Bible, and they see that to give it up on that account would 
l>e to take the road, which elide in the denial of a moral 
government altogether, in other words, in down right atheism. 
If the difficulties of faith be great the difficulties of unbelief 
are seen to be insuperable. These persons begin to live what 
they believe, and the living of the Christian life is speedily 
found to be the strengthening of tho Christian faith. As they 
hold on their way, experiencing in the degree in which they 
are dominated by the truth, as it is in. Jesus, an impulse to all 
holy and loving thoughts and deeds, succour in temptation, 
consolation in sorrow, a calm deep joy among the vicissitudes 
of life, and hope in the darkest hour, there is nothing within 
them on which unbelief can fasten. Both reason and conscience 
revolt at the thought that a lie can accomplish the work of tho 
highest truth. In their case the words of the Saviour are 
fulfilled. u Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance.” Their faith by exercise becomes 
stronger and stronger. 

The issue What shall we say of those, who have emerged from tho 

in un be- struggle on the shore of unbelief? Shall we my that 

16 * they have never had any earnestness, that they have con¬ 
sciously turned away from evidence, lest it should force convic¬ 
tion? To speak thus would be to sin against truth. It would 
however be sinning against the truth of God, if we were to say 
that the unbelief of such persons is their misfortune and not 
their fault, that they may be juried, but ought not to be 
blamed. The blame must be thrown either on Christianity or on 
the unbeliever, and we cannot hesitate as to the door, at which 
it ought to be laid* 


Too much Unhappily in many a case the objections to Christianity 
attention have received much more attention than the answers given to 
ob^ec* them. The difficulties in the way of belief have boon continually 
tion*» pondered, while the difficulties in the way of unbelief have been 
disregarded. The mind has never brought itself to contem¬ 
plate and, dwell on the cumulative evidence for the Divine ori¬ 


gin of Christianity, and has consequently never received the 
impression that evidence, when combined, is fitted to make. 
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Confining our view to this matter of faith, as an intellectual 
question, wo are of opinion this failing to look the Subject 
fully ii^the face, this most inadequate attention to the proofs 
adduced, Is a main cause of unbelief. 

Not infrequently persons engaged in this inquiry fail to place Airy spc- 
vividly before their minds the obvious facts of our moral na- dilations. 
ture,and of God's moral government. Christianity proceeds on 
the supposition of these facts, and if they be disregarded, the 
inquiry cannot be successfully prosecuted. When these facts 
are discarded from the view, persons often launch out into a sea 
of speculation, and mistake clouds on the horizon for solid land. 

To use another figure, they elaborately weave a web of which 
their own fancies form the warp and woof, ami regard it with 
much complacency, so long as they keep it from being touched 
by the keen edge of fact, which when applied tears it to pieces. 

It is wo/iderful how many become so enamoured of their airy 
speculations, that for them they are ready to reject the Bible. 

Many are led into unbelief by the tone of the society they The tone 
keep, and the books they read. In our day unbelief permeates of sociojy. 
society, especially cultivated society, in the most subtle, win¬ 
ning, and varied forms. In conversation how often does one 
hear remarks, which if not openly infidel, have an infidel ten¬ 
dency ! With what apparent eagerness and pleasure is every¬ 
thing welcomed, which seems to bear hardly on old-fashioned 
faith ! What an air of superiority is thereto those simple souls, 
that accept the traditions of their fathers! This treatment of 
Christianity tells powerfully on eager and inexperienced persons, 
who aspire to a character for culture and discernment. They 
will not be behind their fellows. They will not be relegated to 
the class of the hopelessly prejudiced and benighted. We have 
with Our own eyes observed in some eases the process going 
oil. ‘ Theta the newspaper, the periodical, the boob are all ready 
to co-operate with the tone of society, in alienating the youthful 
nstiiid from the Bible. The more intelligent, thoughtful, and 
refined persons are, the greater in many a case is the hurtful* 
inflaeiaoe efcerted over them. They are never tired of studying 
writings like those of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Taine, and ouSr 
own Carljrk, aud they become imbued with their spirit, which 
when not directly anti-Christian, is little in accord with the 
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teachings of the Bible. There is no relish for books, which set 
forth the authority, the nature, and the workings of Christian 
faith, however able these books may be. Such worksjare either 
disregarded, or get such a grudging glance, that no right esti¬ 
mate of them can be formed. What can the result he but un¬ 
belief more or less pronounced ? 

The tone of confidence assumed in the talk and writings of 
unbelievers tells*on many minds. The conclusions of unbelief 
are set forth a9 absolute verities, which every candid and truth¬ 
ful miud must receive. The advocates of Christianity, as a 
supernatural system, are spoken of as clinging to a foregone 
conclusion, which has for ever lost the spell it once possessed 
over human minds. We observed the other day an Essay by a 
verv able man in defence of the Pentateuch, dismissed with 
the remark 'behind the age/ because it combated what Colenso 
and men of his stamp had advanced. Who would not like to be 
up to the age ? Who would not like to be ranked with the 
thoughtful, the cultivated, the lovers of truth? In some circles 
the rank can be obtained only by abjuring belief in a super¬ 
natural revelation, and there are persons who consider the rank 
so high, that they do not hesitate to pay the price demanded. 

We may mention in this connexion the apparent liberty, 
which unbelief gives. We do not refer now to liberty of con¬ 
duct. We refer to liberty of thought. To many it is very 
pleasant to roam, as they will, over the fields of thought, and 
to form any notions they like, unled and unchecked by 
superior authority. The Bible lays down the law definitely on 
many subjects, and there are persons who reject it, because 
it interferes they think with their just liberty. 

It must be acknowledged that the inconsistencies and little¬ 
nesses of professing Christians have powerfully helped the 
cause of unbelief. There are not a few, who are shocked at 
the thought of their children being infidels; and yet these chil¬ 
dren cannot see in their parents any subjection to the religion, 
to which they profess to be attached. How natural is it to 
conclude it is all a pretence! Even when parents are thorough¬ 
ly Christian, and aim at living Christian lives, it cannot be 
denied, that too often there are weaknesses and inconsistencies, 
which are faithfully noted by their children, and if unbelief 
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bo rife around, its access is thereby smoothed. If these young 
persons, supposing their judgments to be correct, though in 
fact they are often incorrect, w-ould only consider what the 
Bible requires, and how opposed it is to every thing unlovely 
and wrong, they would see how they were to their own injury 
failing to mark the difference between the Bible, and the in¬ 
consistencies of those, who believe in the Bible. Let only the 
instructions of the Bible be carried out, and what just cause 
for complaint could remain! Those who earnestly wish their 
children to escape the snares of unbelief ought continually to 
guard against every tiling, which would misrepresent the truth. 
When young persons go out into .the world they see, or think 
they see, the inconsistencies and littlenesses which stumbled 
them at home. They often take a dislike, not infrequently an 
unfounded dislike, to Christian people, while they are drawn 
towards thoroughly worldly persons by their pleasing manner# 
and cultivated tastes. 

A conscious failure in acting out wliat at the time was deem¬ 
ed true greatly aids unbelief in its insidious approach to the 
mind. There can be very few, if any, brought up under Chris¬ 
tian influences, who have not had at times a strong desire to lead 
a.Christian life. They have had convictions, have felt their 
need of the Saviour, and their hearts have been towards Him. 
They set to reading their Bibles, and they practise prajor. But 
they make no progress. They shrink from close contact with 
Christian people. They take no part in Christian work. Their 
feelings are denied all exercise, and of course soon expire. The 
Bible becomes by and by a neglected book, day after day not a 
verse is read, and the very form of prayer is in many a case 
abandoned. When speculative infidelity prevails, how can such 
persons but fall into it? In them our Lord's words are fulfilled, 
u Whosoever bath not, from him shall be takeu awav even that 
he hath.'"’ They have the Gospel, they know it, audit, has been 
pressed on their acceptance, hut t hey have it not by any experi¬ 
ence of its power. Why should they care to retain that to which 
they attach no valne ? These persons would be well satisfied to 
remain nominal believers, where all are such, but when unbe¬ 
lief avows itself, it is most natural they should give iu their 
adherence to it. 
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The shafts The unbelief thus formed is of many shades, from a bold un* 
of^unbc- flinching avowal, to a gentle questioning of the supernatural 
origin of 'Christianity. There is still on the part of many an 
attendance on public worship. There is a profession of respect 
to religion. There is much admiration of the moral excellence 
of Jesus Christ. The works of those great Artists, who have 
given all their powers to the pictorial illustration of our Lord's 
life and death, are highly appreciated. The head erbwned 
with thorns seems to be reverently contemplated. Poetical re¬ 
presentations of our Lord and His teaching are highly esteemed. 
But still unbelief in all its baleful power is there. Christ is 
not allowed to draw near as Saviour or Lord. There is no sub¬ 
jection to His authority, and no acceptance of His salvation. 
Summary. We have endeavoured to show how the struggle with doubts 
and objections ends with some in belief, and with others in 
unbelief. What we have said may be thus summed up: In 
the case of some there is a crying to God for help, there is a 
deep sense of both ignorance and sin, the nature of the Gospel 
and the grounds on which it rests are earnestly pondered, light 
breaks in, the Christian life is entered on, and faith obtains 
the rule over the spirit. In the ease of others there may be 
earnestness, but there is no deep abiding conviction of the evil 
of sin, the rising feeling towards Christ is allowed no exercise 
and is extinguished, one-sided views engross the vision of the 
mind, an unhappy dislike begins to bo entertained towards the 
Bible, towards prayer, towards Christian people, towards Chris¬ 
tian work, surrounding circumstances are unfavourable to 
spiritual character, and unbelief in one of its many forms has 
. no difficulty in establishing its sway. 

The evil In every case this unbelief is mischievous. Even in its 

unbelief f form it keeps the soul apart from the comfort, the 

guidance, the moral succour, and the hope which God's Word 
is fitted to impart. The strangest thing of all is, that not* 
withstanding the momentous issues at stake, persons often 
remain in a state of indecision, unbelief having the predomi¬ 
nance, and yet even to their own minds they do not seem to 
have formally and distinctly discarded faith. 

In tracing the genesis of unbelief our aim has been, while 
upholding the claims of the Bible, to keep to facts so far as wo 
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can observe them, and to say nothing, which can be justly 
deemed either uncharitable or untrue. 

a 

How is all this to bo reversed ? llow are those to rise into 
faith who have gone down into unbelief? We have already 
indicated the course to be pursued, when speaking of the 
struggle, which has in many an instance issued in the cordial 
acceptance of the Bible. It is no doubt a difficult one, and 
it is doubly difficult in the case of those who have yielded 
themselves to unbelief, but we are convinced it is the right 
one, which when followed conducts to most happy results. It 
is true to a px*overb that the descent is easy, while the ascent 
is difficult. If we rightly set out ou the ascent, we shall know 
in our experience the aid of the Holy Spirit, which appears 
60 mysterious and unmeaning to those who have neither sought 
nor obtained it, but which is Ml to be so precious by those 
who have received it. 

A great question comes in here for our consideration, What 
is the position which believers and unbelievers respectively 
occupy? -} Not infrequently the case is thus represented; ‘If 
the Bible be true, how great an advantage d> I, a believer, 
receive from it now, and what a glorious reversion is there 
for me in another state ! Even if it be not true, what harm 
dfies it to me? It now gives me comfort, it inspires me with 
hope, and in the most trying hour of death it will cheer and 
sustain me, even if my hope beyond be not realized. But if 
the Bible be true, how does it stand with you as an unbeliever? 
If Christ be Saviour and Lord, how can you appear before 
‘ Him? How fearful is the punishment, which awaits you for 
your rejection of Him! We are safe at any rate, even on 
your showing, but on our showing, which you must acknow¬ 
ledge may turn out correct, you are exposed to the greatest 
peril/ There is force in this representation, and yet the real 
question is, What is true ? Falsehood in the end eau do us 
no good. Truth w r e need, and truth wc must have. We can¬ 
not accept what does not come to us with the stamp of truth. 
Every believer in Christ is assured that Christianity is of God. 
He has reasons for this conviction, which he is ready to state 

A % 

on every fitting occasion. 

... In the course of these Essays, ive have in various connexions 
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mentioned the inestimable benefits conferred by faith on its 
subjects all through life, on to its close. We need not repeat 
what we have already advanced. 

It is surely n fair question to ask those wllO WOUld deprive 
us of faith, and the benefits it confers, c What would you give 
us in its place V If a person were to come to me, and tell me 
to pull down my house as it was badly planned, and not fit for 
occupation, I should ask him kindly to point out a better, 
ready for my use, before proceeding to the work of demolition. 
I would scarcely thank him, if lie pointed me to the canopy of 
heaven, and told me that under it I could eafolv dwell. 1 
require shelter from sun, rain, and weather, and glorious though 
the canopy of heaven be, 1 require some humbler covering 
between me and it. If told that my food is wanting in nutri¬ 
tious quality, and that I ought to give it up, I should be loath 
to do so, ii* something better were not placed within my reach. 
Even my poor fare is better than a luminous mist, from*which 
I can get no nourishment at all. I know something of what 
faith can do for me. Pray tell me what unbelief catfcdo* 

What has unbelief to offer us for the sustenance of our souls ? 
To us the fare appears as unsubstantial as a golden mist would 
be to a man perishing* from hunger. Docs God exist? It is 
a moot question. K He does, Ho is the Unknown, regarding 
whom persons may form conceptions, but to these no certainty 

n be attached. Whether there be a God or twit, there can 
be no miracles, no supernatural revelation, no answer to prayer, 
where the laws of nature are concerned, and as lft.w certainly 
prevails in every department, there can be no answer to prayer 
at all. 

What is our position according to these views ? We have' 
no Father, no God to whom we can go, who pities us and is 
ready to help us. We are to aim at doing the right, and avoid¬ 
ing the wrong, hut there is no Moral Governor, to whom we 
can look in our aspirations after excellence. We cannot but 
meet with trials, vexations, and disappointments, for which it 
ig well nigh impossible to account, and we must hear them as 
we can. The idea of a God of consolation is a dream. As to 
a sense of guilt, a feeling of demerit, which craves for pardon, 
the best thing we can do is to repress all such sentiments m 
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essentially morbid. Then as to death ! The human mind in 
all ages has projected itself into the state beyond the grave, 
both the ignorant and the enlightened, but now wo are told 
that nothing ift known regarding it, and nothing can be known. 
Not one ray of light shoots through that darkness. The veil 
is impenetrable, and we must get to the other side, before any 
thing can be discovered. Death is then simply a leap in tin?' 
dark—and what a leap ! It is hard for us to conceive how it 
can be without fear. It is inconceivable it can he with hope. 
At the most solemn hour of life, when we are leaving it, we 
are to be absolutely alone, with no guide to show the wav, 
no arm to sustain us, no voice to cheer us. If those negations 
be well founded, we are in a far worse position than those were, 
who lived before the days of Christ. The thoughtful men 
among them felt their ignorance, and hoped tor a day of light, 
but we arc now told science makes the advent of such a day 
impossible. 


No one who is in any degree acquainted with the course of The view* 
thought, ki our day will sav that (lie statement just made is Mat " 
exaggerated. Dr. Matthew Arnold, the Apostle of Culture, , )0 m, and 
in his recent work, ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ in consistency with John Stu- 
views previously advanced, treats with scorn the doctrine of art MiIi ‘ 
Gfld’s personality. The gist of his views wc find in the follow¬ 
ing extracts, “What did the Jews mean by the Eternal? The 
Eternal what? The Eternal cause? * * limy meant the eter- 

4 

nal righteous who loveth righteousness. They had dwelt on 
the thought of conduct and right and wrong, till the wot onr- 
'xelresy which is in us and around us, became to them adorable, 
eminently and altogethern* a power which makes for righteous- 
ness/’ “God is simply the stream of tendency, by which 
all things fulfil the law of their being.'’ We observe Dr. 


Arnold speaks of the eternal righteous who loveth righteous¬ 
ness. Is it not a just inference from this singular sentence, 
that he is sufficiently emancipated from superstition to avoid 
saying the righteous Owe, while ho is so far under its spell, as 
to say < the eternal righteous who, 3 not which, 1 loveth right¬ 
eousness V This then is the last dictum of culture. Wherever 
we meet in the Bible the word c God/ we .are to banish all 
notion of a person^ (this is quite unbelievable) and to fix our 
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minds on 1 the not ourselves 7 and ‘ the stream of tendency/ Then 
the Bible becomes the plainest and the best of books! We 

have not for many a day met with any thing, which has sad¬ 
dened us more than Mr. John Morloy's account of a conversa¬ 
tion recently held with his illustrious and now deceased friend 
John Stuart Mill. Mr. Mill is represented as speaking favour¬ 
ably of “pure theism." In answer to the objection that theism, 
however pure, “ retards improvement by turning the minds of 
some of the best of men from social affairs/* we are told Mr. 
Mill replied that theism was “ useful as a provisional belief, 
because people will identify serviceable ministry to men with 
service to God/' The culture of our age has brought us to 
this. One distinguished literary man objects to theism in any 
form, as opposed to mail’s good, and the man deemed by many 
the foremost of our century, and whose personal character is spo¬ 
ken of in the highest terms, inclines to a c provisional * belief in 
God, till something better can be substituted! Here we have 
the outcome of the highest and most cultivated intellect, 
working out for itself the great problems of the universe. * 

We must not forget that unbelief has sometimes taken a 
course the opposite of that we have been describing. It declares 
in strong terms, and with the accent of full conviction, the per¬ 
sonality, the fatherhood, the moral government of God, His 
love to His intelligent creatures, His supremo regard to their 
moral improvement, and the certainty of a bright world beyond 
the grave. The distinctive doctrines of the Bible are rejected, 
because they are pronounced incompatible with God's goodness 
and righteousness, and a great hindrance to the attainment of 
true piety. Lord Herbert of Cherbury was the groat advocate 
of this form of infidelity in the 17th Century, and Miss Fran¬ 
ces Power Cubbe is, so far as wc know, its most illustrious 
living representative. 

The teachers of this school maintain that intuition, not a 
traditional religion, is the source of all (rue knowledge of God. 
It can we think be demonstrated, that the views of God and of 
a future state maintained by these writers were not derived 
from intuition, but from the traditional religion they so much 
scorn. Here and there sentences are found in the writings of 
heathen sages, which seem to indicate the ^possession of right 
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views of God, of man, and of a future state, but these are 
only flashes of lightning m a dark night. We have only to 
irafee ourselves better acquainted with these sages, to find that * 
their predominant views were utterly inconsistent with those a 
few culled sentences would suggest. "When Miss Cobbe in her 
u Religious Duty ** quotes from Hindoo books, does she really 
think any one of these contains her views of God, of man, and 
of a future world? In the Bible alone are views resembling 
hers consistently maintained, and yet how indignantly does she 
cast down the ladder by which she has ascended, praising indeed 
the Bible as a noble hook, as even she must do, hut denying it 
to be the source of her religion, and declaring it to have no 
authority over her judgment and conscience, beyond that which 
its own merits, as a book, carry with it! Strange to say in the 
very volume, containing the views of God alone deemed worthy 
of Him* are the doctrines asserted in the plainest terms, which 
are pronounced incompatible with these views, and these doc¬ 
trines arc sot forth to secure the great end of true religion— 
thfe conforimly of our character to that of a holy, righteous, 
and merciful God. Not only so, but these doctrines have pro¬ 
duced, and are producing this very effect in those who heartily 
accept them. 

As right views of God have not been derived from intuition, 
it is equally certain that they cannot be retained bv intuition. 
When the sun has sunk beneath the horizon, the western sky 
retains a measure of light and heat, and sheds them down on 
the earth, but gradually the cold dark night obtains full sway. 
Lord Herbert’s followers took his infidelity, and made it more 
intense, but they left behind his glowing piety, and this we 
have no doubt will be the case with those who take Miss Cobbe 
as their guide. Eight views of God and an unwavering belief 
in a future state have never been retained on the ground of 
natui*al religion. The very first principle avowed by intuitiona- 
lists of this class—that we arc to attribute to God only that 
wo would deem right and good in man—when carried out, lands 
us in Atheism or Pantheism. Believers in Christ are assured 
by the teaching of their own consciences, the great broad facts 
of God's government of the world, and the lessons of revela¬ 
tion, that God is infinitely holy, righteous, and good, and that 
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Tie ever acts in accordance with this character, but they also 
believe, that His ways and thoughts are as high above ours as 
the h^avens are above the earth; and that we must have God's 

own perfection to understand all the actings of Ilis righteous¬ 
ness and love. We cannot reflect on the laws of God's provi¬ 
dential government, as administered continually around us, 
without seeing* much which diverges from wlmt we, with our 
notions of goodness, would deem to be demanded. How could 
it be otherwise, when we remember our very limited vision, our 
feeble powers, our low moral tone? Children have early a sense 
of justice, but they often deem that unjust in their parents, 
which as they advance they see to he just. The people of this 
country have the sense of justice as much as we have, and 
greatly admire it, but there is much in our government, the 
justice of which they cannot perceive. What a distance is 
there between us and the ever blessed God ! \Ve look up to 
Him, we bow before Him, we love Him as our Father, we obey 
Him as our Sovereign, #nd when Christian principle rules us, 
such is the surrender of ourselves to Him, that we put in Hum 
implicit trust, even when His ways are far beyond our compre¬ 
hension. * 

When we give ourselves up to the principle, that God's righ¬ 
teousness in His government must he perceived by us in order 
to its being revered* we are ready to stumble. When God's 
providential arrangements are olwr*ed, and they are made 
patent by facts continually present'd to our minds, the 
tendency will be to conclude that God has no personality, that 
properly speaking there is no moral government—otherwise 
these arrangements would certainly be different—and that only 
great strange forces arc at work to which we must conform 
ourselves as well as we can. In such circumstances, to some minds 
Pantheism, to others down right Atheism, becomes the only 
solution, if either deserves that name. Along with a belief in 
a personal God, and a moral government, departs belief in a 
future state of separate spirits. Apart indeed from revelation 
such a state may be surmised, but cannot be proved. 

The more we look at intuition, the more shadowy does it 
appear, and the more uncertain is it in its operation. Such 
men as Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and Lewis have 
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surely the tuitional faculty as well Miss Cobbe, and yet their 
intuition has brought them to views the opposite of hers. Is 
not this intuition a universal gift ; though of course better exer¬ 
cised by some than by others ? How strange is it then, that 
the intuition of one like the* author of “ Religions Duty’* 
should set itself on tine great subjects of sin, its course when 
unchecked, retribution, propitiation, and prayer, in direct an¬ 
tagonism to the intuition of the human race from age to age! 
When we come to the Bible, we find the explanation of the 
great facts of man's mental and moral history, and have set 
before us the provision, which meets all his wants. 

We are every now aud tnen gravely told that science is to 
be the religion of the future. This is one of those expressions 
which show that some men of high note in the realms of 
science, know not the first elements of religion, on which they 
pronoijnee so strongly. Physical Science the religion of the 
future! When a person falls and hurts himself, he has to 
contemplate the law of gravitation, to which he has not paid 
sufficient attention ! When disease assails us, we are to think 
of the laws of health, which we have in some way broktn, or 
of the conditions of health, with which we have not been able 
to comply ! When a limb is dislocated, we are to betake our¬ 
selves to the study of anatomy ! When we are oppressed by a 
sense of sin, we are to think of morbid action on the brain, by our 

* V 

digestive system being disordered, or by the sluggish motion of 
the blood, and to adopt measures of cure accordingly ! Among the 
various troubles of life, we are to g'ot. comfort by thinking of 
the laws of nature, which in so many ways affect us ! When 
we corne to die we have to think of the bodily machine, no 
longer fit for work, either worn out by long use, or prematurely 
broken down by disease or accident! Physical Science is excel¬ 
lent in its place, but how it can be a religion to persons 
constituted and circumstanced as we arc, is simply incom¬ 
prehensible. 

The opinion seems to us equally inapt, that we should at¬ 
tend to religion, and let the abstractions of theology alone, the 
supernatural being the fountain of all these abstractions. For 
instance, when reading the Gospels, we are to receive the 
moral teaching they convey, but we arc to pass by all that is 
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saul about Christ, as the Son of God, the Saviour of men, the 
Lord of all, the worker of miracles, the revealer of a future 
state. It is impossible to conceive of religion, which does not 
rest on theology, that is on some doctrine concerning the per¬ 
son, character, and governme^jb of God. The theology of the 
Bible is so precious to the believer, Iwcausu lie knows it to be 
the source of the highest religions feeling, and of the noblest 
religious action. 

What shall we say of the religion of Humanity ? Man, find¬ 
ing weakness in himself, and in all around him, is to become 
strong by adoring Humanity in the aggregate, or the abstract! 
Persons, with bodies like ours, might as well seek to turn a 
cloud into a soft luxurious couch. 

As to Secularism, pure and simple, it will do for man, when 
he lias effectually suppressed his moral nature, and has dismiss¬ 
ed his moral wants,—but not till then. 

The more we ponder these questions, the more are we im¬ 
pressed with the thought, tliat the negations and uncertainties 
of unbelief arc dismal, and that they have'nothing to meet our 
highest wants. These negations can indeed assume bright 
colours, and in the time of health and prosperity persons may 
go after them, as children on a summer's day go far from home 
in the chase of butterflies, but when the night gathers, and 
the storm falls, they are distressed to find no father’s house at 
hand to shelter them. With such negations man can never 
be permanently satisfied. Rather than retain them, he will 
betake himself to superstition, and be cannot be condemned 
for doing so. it is vain to say tliat faith is very good for the 
poor and the ignorant, but that the higher and more cultivated 
can get on without it. The man of the highest culture and of 
the most refined ideas is as exposed to sorrow, trial, and change, 
as his neighbour of coarser mould. He has like others moral 
want* to be supplied. The philosopher has to face death as 
well as the clown, and its solemnity, it might be thought, 
would be deepened to him instead of lessened, by his wider 
mental range. 

Is it sp that no provision has been made for us as possessed 
of a rational and moral nature, and as living in a world full 
of difficulty and peril? If so, 11c who has amply provided for 
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all His other creatures, however low in the scale, has made 
no provision for the pressing wants of His highest creature, 
wants arising from the highest part of his nature, and wants 
which must he supplied, if he be either good or happy. Let 
those believe this, who can believe it. To us, it is utterly un¬ 
believable. If provision has been made, where are we told of 
it, if not in the Bible ? 

When wc look at the miserable negations of unbelief, we 
are surprised that men apparently estimable and high minded, 
should strive with so much zeal and with such evident zest to 
demolish that, which for ages has given, and which continues 
to give so much moral impulse, comfort, and hope to their 
fellow-creatures, while they furnish nothing to fill the void they 
• are bent on making. 

The world by wisdom knew not God,” and the controver¬ 
sies of our time prove tliat the world by wisdom retains not 
the knowledge of God imparted to it. Leaving the revelation 
of Himself, which God has given in His Word, the wisest and 
the ablest of men do not arrive at any assured belief even in 
the existence of God. That revelation however will continue 
to commend itself to humble minds, thirsting after God and 
goodness, because it bears His seal, and is eminently adapted 
to their case. They shudder when even in thought they find 
themselves within the dreary and chilling region of unbelief, 
and they rejoice to dwell within the light and glow, which faith 
imparts. They constantly and earnestly desire that all may 
come and partake of their joy. 
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We propose to consider in this Essay the main features of 
Hindooism, t!ie religion most widely professed in India. 

In our previous Essays we endeavoured to show the testimony* 
which Christianity gives to its Divine origin by its own mani¬ 
fest excellence. The sun requires no testimony beside that 
which itself supplies by its light and heat. We endeavoured 
to show that in the same manner the character and life of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as described in the gospels, are radiant with 
a moral grandeur, which needs only to he contemplated and 
appreciated, to win and awe every heart. We pointed to the 
characteristics of the Bible, as proving it. to have been produced 
by a higher than human authorship. We referred to the many 
collateral proofs we have of its being the Word of God, hut we 
dwelt ori the evidence itself presents, as that which is most 
accessible, which speaks most directly to the highest part of our 
nature, and which furnishes the best basis for an unwavering 1 
conviction of its heavenly origin. 

We now enter on a train of argument to which we alluded 
in general terms, when we said that the Bible throughout is 
entirely free from the Naturalism, the Pantheism, and the 
Polytheism, which form the main features of the religions man 
has framed for himself. If the religion of the Bible differ, 
not in superficial circumstances, but in essential principles, 
from all other religions, and if the difference he wholly in its 
favour, by its propounding, as no other religion does, views of 
God and "man, which do honour to the Most High, commend 
themselves to our conscience, stimulate us to the pursuit of all 
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excellence, and are accordant with the facts of history, the 
question arises. How are they so different, and why is the 
difference so vastly in favour of the Bible? The framers of 
these religions have often had a great advantage over the wri¬ 
ters of the Bible in mental culture and outward circumstances, 
and on the supposition that all religious have had a merely 
human origin, the difference ought to have been on the other 
side. If we in vain seek for an explanation of the phenomenon 
in the powers of the respective parlies, we are shut up to the 
conclusion, that the religions prevalent in the world have had a 
merely human origin, while the religion of the Bible is Divine. 

If the difference were slight or incidental, no such inference 
could be drawn, but we have a profound conviction that the 
difference is great, we might almost say, infinite, and can only 
be accounted for by our seeing on the one side the handoi man, 
and on the other, 1 lie hand of the ever bles^d God. The per¬ 
ception of this difference leads the believer to rest, if possible, 
more securely than ever in the mansion of faith to which he 
has betaken himself, as by its infinite superiority to other 
abodes, prepared for human hearts, he has additional evidence 
presented lo him, that it has been erected by the Father of 
spirits. The essential difference is denied by unbelievers, but 
we* are satisfied it can be fully proved, and the proof, when 
discerned, is a.- disconcerting to unbelief, as it is strengthening . 
to faith. The subject on which we are now entering is then 
closely connected with the object we have in view in these 
Essays, of showing the immovable basis on which the faith of 
flie Christian rests. 


The argument founded on the superiority of the religion of 
the Bible to all other religions, though collateral, has always 
been felt to possess much force. Pious and intelligent Jews 
of old clang the more closely to their Covenant God, the more 
they looked at the objects worshipped by surrounding nations. 
1 Their rock is not as our rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges/ The primitive Christians dwelt on the charac¬ 
ter and teaching of their Master, on the principles which He 
taught them, and the hopes with which lie inspired them, in 
contrast with the character of the gods worshipped by the 
heathen, the views and practices prevalent among them, and 
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the teachings of their sages. The contrast thus presented told 
powerfully on many minds. Down to our day Christian advo¬ 
cates have largely and rightly used this argument. At the 
present hour mauy are fortified in their faith by the utter fai¬ 
lure of unbelievers, notwithstanding the great though unac¬ 
knowledged help given tbem by the Bible, to substitute for 
the system they are so desirous tq displace any positive truth, 
which will meet the cravings of the intellect, conscience, and 
heart. 

Innumerable are the eases in our daily lives, in which we 
feel the force of contrast. We never realize the power of a 
groat poet more than when we turn from his chef d'&arre to the 
rhyming of a miserable poetaster. We get new insight into 
the merits of a great picture, when we see along side of it a 
wretched daub. Excellence never shines more brigldly than 
when there is clos^to it the dark shadow of gross depravity. 
The works of God appear most glorious, when i/my are con¬ 
trasted with the works of man. The argument on which we 
are entering, if rightly prosecuted, is one of no ordinary po¬ 
tency. 

* 

Living as we are in a country where Hitidooism has prevail¬ 
ed for ages, and where the vast majority are still subject to^its 
sway, it has special claims on our attention. The subject is 
large and difficult, though very interesting and instructive. 
Within the limits of an Essay it is impossible to do more than 
show the main features of the system, and mark their relation 
to the religion of the Bible. 

Essen- We beg to make here a preliminary remark we deem impor¬ 
ting, not t an k There is no more frequent and fruitful source of error 
fltantiahs, than looking at outward and occasional agreement, and failing 
must be to observe essential difference. We must look below the sur- 
looked at. £ ac0 ^ jj we won ]d arrive at the truth. Wo must judge men and 

things by their essential qualities, and not by their superficial 
appearances. Many a bad man does every now and then an 
honourable and praiseworthy act, but we judge his character 
not by occasional acts, but by the tenor of his life. We may 
have difficulty in understanding single acts in the life of a 
good man, but wc look so far as we can at his entire bearing, 
and estimate him accordingly. Thus it ought to be with ays- 
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terns. We ought, so far as it is in our power, to get at tlieir 
heart, to poruler their principles, to observe how these are ap¬ 
plied, and thus rise above superficial and occasiom 1 statements, 
which tend only to deceive us, because in many an instance 
they have no connexion with the system at all, or are direct¬ 
ly opposed to its spirit. 

For instance, Hindooismis frequently represented thus, ‘This Superfi- 
is the religion of a people in a state of semi-civilization. In both 
its legend! and practices there is much that is offensive to our 
taste, which will be certainly outgrown, when the people rise 
to onr level. In the meau time we should leave them to hold 
on their own way. They have every thing essential in religion. 

They believe in God as well as we do, although they worship 
Him in a different fashion. Their religion, like ours, condemns 
lying, stealing, drunkenness, and other sins. They believe 
that tlie # wicked will be punished, and the righteous rewarded in 
another shite. They believe in miracles, but according to their 
taste their miracles are much more marvellous than ours. 

They hold the doctrine of a Trinity in the Godhead. They 
receive with us the doctrine of the Incarnation, though after 
their manner they have ten incarnations, while we have only 
One. Why then should we disturb them? They have a reli¬ 
gion with true elements in it, and our heavenly Father will 
pardon their unavoidable mistakes, 1 

In this representation there is a show of truth, but the reali- Essential 
ty of error. Both in the language o i the people, and in their difference, 
sacml books, there is a good deal to countenance ihe views 
thus ascribed to them, and yet it is inconceivable any one can 
take the trouble of studying one of their standard books, and 
marking well the tenor of their conversation, without com¬ 
ing to the conclusion, that on all the subjects named, God, 
man, the relation of man to God, sin, retribution, and a future 
state, their views are diametrically opposed to ours, so much so, 
that if wc be right they are ee, uiinly wrong, and if they be 
right we are certainly wrong. There is a superficial agreement, 
while there is an essential and irreconcilable difference. 

When Christians are asked { What is ihe standard of vour 

%• 

religion? In what book or hooks is it most purely and fully 
taught V they arc ready with the reply, ' The Scriptures of 
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The Ca- the Old and New Testament. We receive what they approve 
nous of an( j teach. We reject wliat they condemn/ When we ask 
/, * ’ the Hindoos what their standard is. we hare a ready reply, 

Hindoo- even the most illiterate have it on their lips, ' The four 
ism. Vedas, the six Shastras, and the eighteen Pnr&nas/ This 
is an abreviatod form of the Hindoo Canon, for besides 
the books mentioned it includes Upvedas, Upangs, Upa-puranas, 
and many other writings, treating almost evety subject which 
can interest the human mind. The Hindoos have besides, two 
great Epic poems, which though not named as forming a part 
of the Canon, are deemed inspired, and have a higher place in 
the e>timation of the people generally, arc belter known by 
them, and have a more powerful influence over them, than any 
other books. These poems arc the Mahabharut and the llamd- 
yan, both very extensive, the former especially, with its 
200,000 lines, occupying when printed four Quarto volumes, 
and thus as to size taking the tirst place among the poems of 
the world. 

The Vedas, not only in antiquity but in authority, hold by 
far the highest place. Professer Max Muller says, “The highest 
authority for the religion of the Brahmins is the Veda. All 
other works—the laws of Mann, the six orthodox systems of 
Philosophy, the Puranas, or the legendary systems of India— 
all derive their authority from their agreement with the 

* 4/ n 

Veda. The Veda alone is called Srufci, or revelation; every 
thing eke, however sacred, can only claim the title of Smirii, 
or tradition.” 


The ex- Some find the Bible too large, and though they have it by 
te n t of them nil their days in their own language, never become tole- 
doo Can- ra ^.V acquainted with it. Those who know it best, and study 
on com-it most, become so familiar with its letter, that they can 

with 1 that scarcftl y any thing new in its words, but they continually 
oHiie find something new and fresh in the thoughts it suggests, and 
Christian the feelings it excites. What are we to say to the Hindoo 
canon, Canon, composed of so vast a multitude of books, all written 
in the Sanscrit language, the language of the learned, and with 
the exception of a small portion, lying buried in that language? 
How is such a literature to be estimated ? In order to its being 
estimated, it must be known, and how is it to bo known? A 
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most distinguished Sanscrit scholar tells us, what we might 
have expected to hear, that no Pundit, however able and learned, 
has ever traversed, or can traverse this vast field. We once 
heard a Pundit, after speaking with contempt of that puny 
book, the Bible, call his own literature * An ocean without a 
bottom, and without a shore/ and such an ocean can be 
neither fathomed nor explored. Pandits, as a class, keep them¬ 
selves to one book, or books of tbc same order, and their know¬ 
ledge of books outside tbeir favourite circle is very limited. 

We are not however left in such ignorance of this literature The Hin¬ 
as to be disqualified for forming an opinion regarding it. There do °Ntera- 
is not a single department of this vast territory, into which t U | Te a j^ r ’ 
Sanscrit scholars have not more or less penetrated, and known, 
they have told us enough, if we read and ponder their revela¬ 
tions, to give us a firm foothold, from which we can express 
an opipion of (he character and contents of the* sacred writings 
of the Hindoos. We must judge the unknown by the known, 
and we can do this with the greater confidence, as every suc¬ 
cessive advance into the field only confirms the impression 
made by the survey of its border. There may bo a right esti¬ 
mate of the character aud drift of a literature, when there is 
no fitness to discuss its niceties and details. 

So far as these writings are to be considered a Canon for a The die- 
religion, their bulk is an insuperable disadvantage, e^en if ad van- 
they were in the language of the people, and possessed a j^ge* 
homogeneous character. Composed as they have been in a lan- Canon, 
guage utterly unknown to the people generally, and made up 
os they are of the most heterogeneous elements, they can be 
neither a Directory nor a Standard. We have abundant reason 
to be thankful, when we turn from them to our little Bible. 

Christian advocates adduce strong external evidence in sup- Thehisto- 
port of the assertion that the Bible contains the record of a super- rical ba8 « 
natural revelation. They maintain, and the position has never ^le ^ * 
been successfully assailed, that the New Testament is com¬ 
posed of books, which have come down to us from the persons, 
to whom their authorship is ascribed, and relate facts, which are 
the more confirmed the more they are tested. For the histori¬ 
cal accuracy of the facts telated in the Old Testament a variety 
of arguments is produced, with which any one raav .became 

T 
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acquainted,, who gives his attention to the subject. In vain 
we look, as we now proceed to show, for any similar evidence 
in favour of the sacred writings of the Hindoos. 

The un- The Pundits with all their learning, subtlety, and diligence, 
historical have been utterly wanting in the historical faculty. It has 
charactei ^ en ga ’ ( j ^ their vast literature not a page of pure his* 

Hindoo torv cau bo found. It is allowed that many incidents are men- 
writings, tioncd, and many statements made, from which* historical infer¬ 
ences can be safely drawn, but it is affirmed that the* historical 
clement is invariably mingled with legend. This may be an 
exaggerated statement, but it may be confidently said that 
no treatise, however small, has come down to us, which 
deserves to be designated as historical. This being the 
case, there is no basis on which an historical argument in 
favour of the Hindoo writings can be raised. So convinced of 
this are the Pundits, that notwithstanding their intellectual 
adroitness, they have not, so far as we are aware, ever ventured 
cm an argument in favour of their sacred writings, similar 
to the argument from external evidence, on which Christian 
advocates have so largely dwelt. They are eager to plunge into 
questions the solution of which will ever baffle the human 
mind, but as to the historical argument they leave us to walk 
(he course, and satisfy themselves with looking down on us 
with contempt, for attaching importance to such common place 
affairs. 

The Vedas Look at the Vedas, the most ancient and venerable of Hin¬ 
doo hooks. We are told they have come from the mouth of 
Brahma. As if this were not sufficient honour we are told they 
have had no origin—that they are eternal! Writings with such 
an origin, or having no origin at all, are certainly unsuscepti¬ 
ble of historical proof. 

of human * These high pretensions are not confirmed by the perusal of 
ongm. the Vedas. They soon betray their mundane origin, They 
have the names of Rishees, holy men, attached to them in a way 
which suggests that these are the authors, and they abound 
with references to events which had transpired. These writings, 
at least their most ancient portion, contain the hymns, with 
tthieh the Aryan race, during their early settlement in India, 
worshipped their gods, deprecated their wrath, and importuned 
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their favour. It is certain that these songs were not reduced 
to writing for a long period after their composition. When 
they were first composed, and when they found written expres¬ 
sion, it is impossible to say, the most distinguished and care¬ 
ful scholars telling us that certainty is unattainable, and com* 
jecturally assigning them to periods separated from each other 
by several centuries. Some place them at so remote a period as 
the 16th century before" Christ, others declare for the 10th or 
9th century, while the 7th century B. C. has not been without 
its advocates. 

The genuineness of the earliest portion of these writings is Genuine 
maintained by scholars, whom we have every reason to trust 
and follow. In style, in language, in the state of society they tural. 
indicate, in the worship they prescribe, in the tenets they as¬ 
sert, in the illustrations they use, and in the legends they con¬ 
tain, they have the sure marks of a very remote past. They 
thus possess a peculiar interest for all who wish to become ac¬ 
quainted with the early history of one of the foremost races of 
mankind ; and the scholars, who have laboured on them for 
years, have done excellent service. While acknowledging their 
substantial genuineness, and attaching a high value to them, 
as a vivid picture of the social and religious condition of the 
early Hindoos, wc are not aware of a single historical proof 
advanced in favour of their Divine origin. We read <j£ no 
miracles, which have been historically attested. We find no 
prophecies, which have been historically fulfilled. We meet 
with no collateral evidence of any kind. We can understand 
the mundane affairs mentioned, without supposing any super¬ 
natural interposition, and the supra-inondane affairs, in which 
the gods play their part, belong to a sphere, where historical 
proof has no footing. 

The Philosophical writings, called the Sh&stras, are very an* The Phi- 
cient hut every attempt even to approximate (ho time of their ^°wri" 
composition has been unsuccessful. We are sure they are of tings 
much later date than the Vedas. 

The-Mah&bhfirat and the Rttm&yan, the great Epic poems, and Epics 
though ancient belong to a much more recent period. The 
main personages described, and the main events related, have 
no doubt an historical basis, but they are so arrayed in .the 
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•olours of a lively and not infrequently fantastic irnagmatioif, 
that it would be as reasonable to seek for historical delineation 
in the scenes depicted by Milton in his Paradise Lost, and Para¬ 
dise Regained, as in the scenes of the Hindoo Epics. Viewed 
as poems they have great merits, perhaps greater than with our 
western training wo can appreciate, but as authoritative reli¬ 
gious records they are utterly destitute of historical support. 

The same statement with still greater emphasis may be made 
about the Pur&nas, which govern the views and practices of the 
modern Hindoos. The Vishnu Purana, which is said to be the 
most complete of the whole, has been translated and largely 
annotated by Dr. II. II. Wilson, and is prefaced by a most 
valuable Introduction, giving an amount of information about 
the Puranas such as is not we suppose to he found elsewhere. 
The work is large and hard to read, but it ought to be carefully 
perused by every one, who would know, what modern JJindoo- 
ism is. Like most of the Puranas it draws its materials largely 
from that store house of Hindoo lore, the M&h&bhArot. One 
cannot enter the book without perceiving that it deals with 
matters entirely outside the pale of history, and the impression 
is deepened as the reader advances. 

Apart from the unhistorical character of their contents, the 
proof is abundant that the Pur&nns arc utterly destitute of his¬ 
torical authority. On this point wo cannot do better than hear 
what Dr. H. II. Wilson has to say. rt The Pur-anas as they arc 
now must be very different from what they were in the century 
preceding the Christian era, for Amara Sink the Lexicographer 
represents them as having five characteristic topics, which they 
certainly have not now. Each of the Purfmas specifies the 
names of the whole eighteen. The list could not have been 
complete, while the work that gives it was unfinished, and in 
one only therefore, the last of the scries, have we a right 
to look for it. * * Some of the Puranas particularize the 
number of stanzas, which each of the eighteen contains™ 
400,000 slokas, or 1,600,000 lines. In one or two instances 
they disagree, but in general they concur. These are fabled 
to be an abridgement, the whole amount being a kror, or ten 
millions. * * In the Brahm& Pur&na, which is called Adi, 
♦r first, there is distinct reference to the temples of Jagann£tti 
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in Orissa, which shows that it could not be earlier than the 
18th or 14th century. * * In the last chapter of the Padmft 
( Lotus ) Purana there is a dialogue, in which it is stated that 
Vishnu is the only one of the triad entitled to respect, Siva 
being licentious, Brahmft arrogant, anti Vishnu alone pure. 

No portion of the Padmft Purftna is older than the 12th cen¬ 
tury, and the last parts may be as recent as the 15th or lfith 
of our era.” Hero is another brief but comprehensive state¬ 
ment about the Purftnas. “The Purftnas profess to contain 
the original records of the Hindoos, but though they may 
contain legends of a very ancient character, and these princi¬ 
pally taken from the Mahftbharat, they contain incontrover¬ 
tible proofs—by their allusion to temples, the date of the 
erection of which is knowu; by their notice and support of 
sects, the rise and progress of which are understood ; by their 
warnings as to the presence of Mussalmans in India; by their 
quotations from one another and other circumstances—that 
their composition is quite modern. The oldest is not anterior 
to the Sth or 9th century after Christ, and the most recent of 
them are not above three or four centuries old.” We are 
informed lhat the manuscripts of the Purftnas differ hopelessly 
from each other. 

The recent date of the Purftnas furnishes us with an expla- Their re- 
nation of the resemblance which has been noted between some ceut 
passages in the life of Christ and in that of Krishna. When 
we think of the dispersion of the Nestorian Christians in the 
far East, there is nothing improbable iu the supposition that 
a portion of the Gospel narrative hud reached the Pundits. 

Would that they had turned it to better account! 

Krishna Dwaipayan, commonly called Veda Yiyas, is the Veda Vf- 
Coryphcous of Hindoo literature. Viyas means 1 compiler/ y **‘ 
and we are told there have been twenty-eight Vyftses duringf 
the vast periods named in the Purftnas, and all these have been 4 
incarnations of Vislmu or Brahma. Krishna Dwaipayan was 
the last and most celebrated. He is said to have compiled the 
Vedas, written the Mahabhftrat, composed some of the Purftnas, 
and compiled the rest. It is calculated that if he did all the 
work attributed to him, be must have lived at least fifteen 
hundred years,* It is strange that pure Rrahminical lineage 
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is not ascribed to him, his father having been a Brahman, but 
his mother a fisherman’s daughter. Several of theTBishees, 
whose names are prefixed to the Vedie hymns, were not Brah¬ 
mans, from which it is evident that Brahmanhood had not 
then assumed its hereditary and rigid form. 

We are not aware that a single Sanscrit scholar, either in 
Germany or in England, would question the substantial accu¬ 
racy of these statements. Those who would put the Bible on 
the same historical, rather unhistorical, level with these Hiudoo 
books, are acting a very unworthy part, for they arc shutting 
their eyes to obvious facts. 

We now proceed to consider the doefri/tes inculcated, and the 
prescribed by the sacred writings of the Hindoos, and 
as we proceed we shall see how great a contrast they present 
to the teaching of the Bible. Ancient Ilindooism, the Hin- 
dooism of the Vedas, differs so widely from modern Hindoo- 
ism, the Ilindooism of the Puranas, not only in rites, but in 
principle, that they must be treated separately. There have 
been many changes in the religious views and practices of the 
people during their long career in India, but in giving, as we 
are now doing, a brief and rapid sketch of their religious 
system, it is enough to attend to its earlier and later forms 
Wo can say nothing in this Essay about the great episode of 
Buddhism, which for a time achieved a great victory over 
Brahmanism, but which was at last driven from the field. 

The worship of the Vcdic age was thoroughly naturalistic. 
The great objects of nature and the principal elements, the sun, 
the moon, fire, wind, and water, were turned into deities, and 
received adoration. These were invested with personal qua¬ 
lities, and as might he expected the qualities were those of the 
worshippers, combined with a power and greatness vastly 
transcending any thing which man possesses. In the Vedic 
hymns the gods are extolled for their power, their wisdom, 
their kindness, and in some instances for their persona] beauty. 
Their favour is implored, and their wrath is deprecated. They 
are approached with sacrifices and offerings, and their presence 
is invoked at the sacrificial feasts. Most minute instructions 
are given as to the services with which they are most pleased, 
and the rites with which they can be best propitiated. 
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It is most likely that at the commencement this worship 
was simply symbolic, the most impressive of" natural objects, 
and the most useful of elements, being chosen as the fittest 
representatives of God's power, greatness, and goodness. His- * 
lory tells us the goal at which this symbolic worship speedily J 
arrives. When the mind is fixed on the symbols, and invests 
them with personal qualities, addressing them from day to day 
as ]K)sscssed of these qualities, and in order to realizing them 
the better, making the personality the more intense by attri¬ 
buting to them a great variety of actions, the whole sphere of 
the mental vision is filled, and God disappears from the view. 

He is displaced by His own symbols. For Him there is no 
adoration, no love, no service. 

' f 

There is every reason to believe that thus it was with the Do th * 
Hindoos of the Vedic era. The question has been discussed, 

Do they deserve the name of Monotheists? Did they reeog- atheism? 
nize one living God as above nature, above sun and moon, fire 
and ether, having an entirely separate existence, but upholding 
all, ruling all, and subordinating all to the accomplishment of 
His purposes? Or when they speak of God as distinct from 
their deities, have they a Pantheistic meaning, regarding 
I£im as the essence of which the universe is the development— 
as the whole of which the various objects in the universe are 
parts ? Passages in favour of either view have been advanced, 
and the question is one which does not admit of easy settle¬ 
ment. Dr, Wilson in guarded terms speaks of the Vedic system 
as Monotheistic. He says, “Apparently the most ancient parts 
of tlie Hindoo ritual recognized an active ruler in the Creator 
of the universe, the notion of abstract deity originating with 
the schools of philosophy." Colebrooke represents the Vedic 
system as^ Pantheistic. “The real doctrine of the Indian 
scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the universe is 
comprehended; and the seeming polytheism which it exhibits 
offers the elements and the stars and planets as God." This 
uncertainty clearly proves, that the teaching of the Vedas o* 
the highest of subjects is very unsatisfactory. One cannot 
opcu the Bible without perceiving its unvarying and decisive 
testimony to the One Living and True God. It would appear 
a person may spend years on the Vedas,’ and be left in doubt. 
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Whatever opinion may be held on this point, one thing is 
evident, that the deities adored and served so filled the minds 
of these Vedic worshippers, that practically no place was left 
for the service of the Most High. 

The teaching of the Bible is diametrically different. It 
refers continually to the great objects of nature as created by 
God, as upheld and ruled by Him, as manifesting His glory, 
and intended to promote man's welfare. Which is the prefer¬ 
able representation, the representation most consonant to 
reason, most worthy of God, and most tilted to nurture a heal¬ 
thy piety—that which sets forth God as the Maker, the Sus¬ 
tained and the Ruler of all, or that which turns natural objects 
and laws into gods, gives them a separate personal existence, 
ascribes to them, such qualities as man possesses, with power 
superadded, and shows them at frequent strife and enmity 
with each other ? The question, thus put, we leave with all 
confidence to the answer of every unprejudiced mind. 

These ancient Hindoos were extremely different from 
their modern descendants and in several respects the dif¬ 
ference is greatly in their favour. If those only are ido¬ 
laters, who bow down before images, these were not, for they 
had neither temples nor images. If those be idolaters, 
who worship the creature more than the Creator, they can 
not be acquitted of the charge. It would appear that caste 
was then entirely different from what it has since become, being 
the designation of a profession, rather than the title of a 
hereditary class. The gods of the modern Hindoos seem to 
have been unknown, lludra is indeed named, but this is one 
of the names of Indra, the Jupiter Tunans of those times, 
and it would require even more than Pundit ingenuity to 
identify him with Shiva or Maliadeo, to whora^the name 
lludra is now applied. There is mention of one Krishna, a 
demon on the banks of the Jumna, whom Indra slew. 
When we remember the famous contest between Indra and 
JCrishna, caused by the abandonment of Indra's worship by the 
shepherds of Brindaban at Krishna's instigation, during which 
Krishna kept for seven clays and seven nights the mountain 
Gobardhan, like an umbrella, over the heads of his followers, 
to protect them from Indrq/s thunder bolts, we naturally sup- 
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pose that in the Vedic reference we have the view# of the 
ancient Hindoos regarding him. This may be a^istaken 
inference* and if 60 it would appear the Vedic people knew 
nothing about Krishna. The writings attached to the Vedas 
in which the gods now worshipped by the Hindoos arc nanted* 
are declared by the most eminent scholars to be of compara¬ 
tively modern date. The cow had np such place as it has now 
in Hindoo esteem. It was deemed sufficiently sacred to be 
deemed fit for sacrifice* and its flesh* thus consecrated* was 
deemed excellent food. These old Arvans scorn to have been 
a lively* brave* roystering people, cjuafliug their Soma juice 
with as much relish as their Aryan cousins took up their 
mighty goblets in the north-west of Europe, and enjoying 
their feasts of beef* and other animal food* as keenly as any 
carnivorous human beings have ever done. It has been often f 
said tjiat if these ancient Hindoos were to re-appear^on the 
stage, and to act before Ihcir descendants their former life, 
they would be regarded with horror as a most impure and 
irreligious people. 

One marked and fatal defect in the ancient Hindoos was A grpa 
their excessive worldliness. One searches their records in vain morAl <ie 
for a high toned morality, and for spiritual aspirations. The 
character given to their gods is that which would be given by 
a low-toned people. Deliverance from disease* the increase of 
herds* abundance to eat and drink, victory over enemies* 
the destruction of enemies—these are the things, which 
form the burden of their prayers. Confession of sin* 
prayer for deliverance from sin* and longing for holiness are 
certainly foreign to the spirit of the Vedic writings* though a 
very few passages have been produced, in which (hey seem to 
be recognized. Sin is not infrequently mentioned, but it is 
the sin of those who had injured them, and which they pray 
may be punished. The contrast in this respect between the 
early portion of the Bible, and the Vedas, is most striking 
and instructive. How early in the Bible is God set forth <ae 
a righteous holy God, who demands holiness from his wor¬ 
shippers! We travel wearily through the Vedas in search of 
such teaching* and wo find it not. 

The modern Hindoos have departed widely from the ways 

U 
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The same of their fathers, but to their deep injury they have dung 
<tofect in O i ose ]y to their spirit. The intellect and imagination have 
Hindoos. 11 been cultivated and even strained, in a degree, to which we 
believe no other nation can afford a parallel, but the conscience, 
the highest part of our nature, the source within us of the 
most important knowledge, 1ms been sadly neglected, and the 
neglect has told with fatal effect on^he works of Philosophers, 
Sages, and Poets. To this neglect, and to the consequent 
perversion of moral sentiment., we have mainly to trace the 
withering Pantheism, the gross and grotesque Polytheism, anti 
the degrading idolatry, which have for ages characterized tho 
Hindoo race. If the Vedic people had been high-toned, and 
had given a moral impulse to their descendants, and if that 
impulse had been sustained, what a gom among the nations, 
considering their capabilities and advantages, would the Hin¬ 
doo race have become ! 

1 1* f j- 

The Hin- It is time for us io consider modem Hindooism, the Hin- 
J—* dooism of the Puranas. This differs from ancient Hindooism 
ii 3 s. in the hero-worship, which forms its most prominent feature, 
and which has thrown completely into the back ground, though 
it has not entirely displaced, the dedication of nature—in the 
multitudinous stories it tells about, those heroes, who occupied 
on earth a position analogous to that of the sun and moon in 
the heavens—in its temples and images—in its rigid caste— 
in its new* rites and pilgrimages—in the great prominence 
given to the transmigration of souls—and perhaps most 
markedly of all in the pronounced Pantheism, largely derived 
from the philosophic writings, which pervades, we might say, 
saturates the Puritnic writings. 

Let us st^te, so far as we can, the main features of modern 
Hindooism. 

The Supreme, Ad wait, the One without a second, is not 
a person, but a thing, (vasfru,) a vast, unconscious latent power, 
passive intelligence, with immense capabilities, but no ac¬ 
tuality, In some mysterious way the Supreme comes to 
consciousness, and says ‘ I am One, I shall be many/ Three 

Pttrfcni* < l ua ^* es s ^ r w ^bin Him, and these qualities give birth to 
Hindoo- Averse. These qualities coming directly from the Su- 
km, preme, form and mould all beings and all things in the heavens. 
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on. the earth, and in the lower regions—gods, sages, men, 
demons, hobgoblins, lire, air, water, stones—in short every 
thing which the universe contains. These are all each as they 
came from the Supreme. 

The relation of the universe to God is not that of the crea¬ 
tion to the Creator, hut of a stream to a fountain, of the rays 
of the sun to the sun, o%parts to a whole. Emanation not 
creation is the true principle of the universe. God is at once 
its material attd efficient cause. lie? is the agent, the act, and 
the effect. 

There has been no fall, and there can be therefore no re¬ 
storation. Man however finds himself unhappy. What is the 
cause? The cause is his ignorant supposition that he exists, 
while in fact only God exists. The evil from which he suffers 
is not sin but self-consciousness. 

W^at then is the end man ought to pursue*? Liberation/ 
in other words deliverance from the error of believing in per¬ 
sonal existence, and ability to say, 4 1 am Bralim/ One other 
step must be taken. The ‘ V must be entirely banished; and 
the work is done. He is re-absorbed in the Supreme, from 
whom he was an emanation, and is entirely rid of conscious 
existence. 

How is the great end to be secured ? The most direct road 
is by knowledge and meditation. Let the devotee abandon 
his position in the world, breakaway from relative ties, become 
entirely, indifferent to earthly beings and things, have recourse 
to the desert, lead there a life of austerity and meditation, and 
if the rules prescribed by fhc Sages be implicitly obejed, 
liberation will be gained. This is 1 lie straight road to deli¬ 
verance, but as there are many, who are neither able nor 
willing to tread this high path, to them the circuitous road is 
open of faith, rites, and good works. Let them serve the 
gods, perform rites, go on pilgrimages, revere and feed the 
Brahmans, give alms to the poor and miserable, and assuredly 
they will have their reward. In their next birth they will 
rise to a higher position. If low-caste now, they maybe bom 
the next time in the family of a Brahman, it may be in their 
next birth they tvill bo gods. They will be thus nearer the 
cofeted liberation. If however they act au irreligious or 
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unworthy part, they are sure to descend in the scale of births. 
They will be born low-caste, a demon, a beast, or even be 
imprisoned in a stone or a clod. Escape from the misery of 
births, even from the birth of a god, is the aim of the truly 
wise man. 

There is however only a quicker and a slower arrival at the 
goal. After a vast period all be^pgs and all things, gods, 
demons, animals, and inanimate things, will be absorbed into 
JBrahm, who will betake Himself to a profound slumber on the 
head of the serpent Sesha, till the awakening again como, 
when again He must bear the burden of couscious existence, 
times oE activity and repose alternating for ever. 

Sucli is Ilindooism, so far as we have been able to compre¬ 
hend it. Both in its speculative and practical forms, there are 
marked diversities, but we do not think any thoughtful Hin¬ 
doo will object to the fairness of our statement. There is not 
a word in it, for which high authority cannot be produced. It 
may however be well to give a more detailed statement for 
illustration and confirmation. 


The 

khva Phi- 
% 

lufcophy, 


According to the Sankhya philosophy, which is deemed by 
some the most ancient, the univcr&e has been developed from 
Prakrit, Nature, a plastic principle, described by Kapila, the 
founder of the system, as 'eternal, universal, immutable, sin¬ 
gle, independent, free from qualities, simple and sovereign/ 
From this Prakrit Kapila educes all beings and all things, 
mingling mental and material qualities in a way very singular 
to a western mind. He does not say there is no God, but he 
thinks the universe can he accounted for without Him, and if 
He exist. He is entirely beyond our discovery. Kapila thus 
acts very much .on the principle of our modern Positivists. 
Ilis c'.ftem has been pronounced Atheistic, and to supply what 
was deemed its great defect, the Joga school of Patanjali 
arose, which insists on God as the source of all. Both schools 
however agree in emanation, the transmigration of souls, and 
fmab absorption. 


Tho Ye- The Vedantin philosophy is so all predominant in India, that 
d ant in it may be said to have swallowed up every other system. It 
phy!*** 0 ^ as stomk‘its roots deep into the books, the spirit, and the 
character of the people. It too maintains the doctrines of 
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emanatidto and absorption, but it does so in a somewhat different 

fashion. To our apprehension, the world with its vast variety 

of objects and wo ourselves exist, but if we could only escape 

from our ignorance, we should find our apprehension to be a 

mistake. God only exists. Properly speaking God is not a 

person. lie is the Existent- Joy-Thought, but* we must not 

think of Him as either th^king or joyful. This conscious 

existence of ours is a mere dream, and the sooner we get rid of 

it the better. We mistake the rope for the serpent, the 

mother-o'-pearl for silver, the reflection of the sun on the water 

for the sun. the power of God which upholds all, is in 

the Vedantin sense, and in the sense of common speech, an 

illusion which has come forth from the Supreme, and has led 

all astray. If these views be correct it is difficult for us to 

form any conception of either God or the universe. We know 

the difference between our consciousness, when awake, and our 
• . ... 
dreaming when asleep. Each state has its marked peculiarities. 

But if our wakeful consciousness he only a dream, we arc ut¬ 
terly unable to conceive what reality is. 

We must not omit to mention the Nvrtya system of Philoso- 

• « *' 

pity for which high claims hove been advanced. It deals more 
with Logic than with Philosophy, but so far as it deals with 
Philosophy it seems, on some points, favourably distinguished 
from other systems. We cannot do better than transcribe the 
words of I)r. Murray Mitihell. '* The Nvdva has been men- 
tioned as the least objectionable system of •Hindoo Philosophy. 
It is not clear whether the more ancient form of the Nyfiva 
was Theistie. The later form admits the personality of the 
Deity, and ascribes to Him intelligence, will, and active power. 
Still even the Nyaya is grievously defective. It says nothing 
whatever of the moral attributes of God, nor of Ilis govern¬ 
ment, nor of creation. But a Deity without moral attributes 
and government of the world, is a Deity only in name. The 
chief end of man, according to the Ny&ya, is final ^liverance 
from pain; and this is to be attained by the cessation of nil 
action, whether good or bad.” 

We have thus glanced at the systems of Philosophy ^hat we 
may the better understand the Pantheism, which is so marked 
a characteristic of the Pur&nic system. * 


The Ny&- 
ya Philo¬ 
sophy, 
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After the Vedas which are constantly lauded to the gkies, 
The Bha- but are extremely little known,* except by a very small band 
k a w & d 0 f p u ndits, and they know them to a very limited extent, per¬ 
haps no book stands higher in Hindoo estimation than the 
Bhagawad Gitd. It has been translated into the principal 
Vernaculars India, and is spoken of by native readers in 
terms of the loftiest praise. Ik has had the honour of trans¬ 
lation into several European languages, and European scholars 
have joined in its eulogy, one saying that it teaches an “al¬ 
most Christian morality/ 1 while Warren Hastings went so far 
as to say, “ It contains a theology accurately corresponding 
with that of the Christian dispensation, and powerfully illus¬ 
trating its fundamental doctrines.” It would have fared ill 
with India if W. H. had not been a better statesman than 
theologian! 

The Bhagawad forms an episode in the Mahibh&rat, but it 
was evidently written long after the greater part of that work 
was produced. It is intended to reconcile the Hindoo devotee 
to the active discharge of the duties of his caste and station, 
even when required to slay his relatives. It asserts the worth¬ 
lessness of mere outward rites, has a quasi-spiritual tone, 
inculcates a temperate and benevolent life, and notwithstanding 
the marked presence, in several passages, of Brahminical pride, 
narrowness, and superstition, it breathes a kindly spirit, but 
it is throughout intensely pantheistic, gives prominence to the 
three qualities, as*accounting for the varities of character, 
dwells on the transmigration of souls, and insists in every 


* How little these are known by Pundits, and how exclusively indebted wo 
are to European scholars for the knowledge of them now accessible, Professor 
Max Muller tells us. u There was no commandment of the Old Testament 
which, according to the Brahmins, might not l>e matched in the Veda. There 
was no doctrine of Christianity, which had not been anticipated in the Veda. 
If the Missionaries were incredulous and called for the manuscripts* they wero 
told that so sacred a book could not be exposed to the profane looks of unbe¬ 
lievers, a mothers was an end to all further argument. * * * The directors of 
the East India Company, always ready to assist the Missionaries by any legi¬ 
timate means, invited the Pundits through the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, to 
undertake the work, and to publish a complete and authentic edition of their 
own sailed writings. The answers received only proved what was known 
before, that in the whole of Bengal there was not a single Brahman, who could 
edit the Veda. In cpjte of all these obstacles, however, the Veda is how being 
published in this country under the patronage of the East India Com patsy." 
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chapter on * liberation/ absorption into the Deity, as the one 
thing on which the wise man is bent. The better teaching of 
the book is overborne by its leading principles, which are 

utterly inconsistent with a really noble and excellent character. 

We have more than once mentioned the three qualities—* The three 
r guns/ fetters, as they are called. Tkese*kave a very promt- qualities, 
nent place in the philosophy, the mythology, and the opinions 
of the people. They are Sattwas—Truth, including goodness, 
happiness, complacency, &c.—Rajas-—Passion, including affec¬ 
tion, energy, pain, &c., and Tamas—Darkness, including re¬ 
venge, stolidity, indifference, &c. These are, as we have already 
observed, the properties of the Supreme, when He comes to con¬ 
sciousness, and they pervade the universe. According to a 
high authority one is never unaccompanied by the other two, 
but in every object one has the predominance. Truth, good¬ 
ness, preyails in the gods, passion, energy, with. the necessary 
attendant pain, has most power over man, while the demons 
are given over to darkness. This too, as indifference, stolidity, 
is the quality of inanimate things. The three qualities explain 
the actings of the Hindoo Trinity, Brahmfi being under the 
power of passion, Vishnu of truth, and Siva of darkness. The 
Pur&nas are fiercely antagonistic, one lauding Vishnu, another 
Siva, while another depreciates both, and maintains the supe¬ 
riority of Durga. This convenient doctrine of the three 
qualities turns the antagonism into harmony. The Vislniuite 
Purauas are pervaded by the principle of goodness, the Sivaite 
by that of darkness, and those which dwell most on the stories 
of Brahmft, a? well as those which lean to the Sakti or female 
principle are pervaded by passion. This is the explanation 
funflshed by some of the PuWinas themselves. 

Det us quote in an abridged form a few passages from the 
Vishnu Parana in illustration of Purtmie Pantheism. 

The quality of darkness pervaded Brailm&, and the demons purfini 
were first born, issuing from his thigh, the quality of ^goodness panthe- 
pervaded him, and the gods came from his mouth, the quality iam * 
of passion pervaded him, and the progenitors of mankind 

appeared.--Prahl&da, the son of a demon king, who had 

become a devotee of Vishnu, is reckoned a very great saint. 

We are told that he looked on the world with mind undisturbed. 
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and full of benignity, regarded all things with equal affection, 
and as identical with himself. Meditating upon Vishnu as 

identical with his own spirit, Prahlftda became as one with 

him, and finally regarded himself as the divinity: he forgot 
entirely his own individuality, and was conscious of nothing 
else than his being the inexhaustible, eternal, supreme soul; 
and in eonscquenco of the efficacy of this conviction of identity, 
the imperishable Vishnu, whose essence is wisdom, became 
present in his heart, which was wholly purified from sin. He 
is represented as addressing Vishnu, f Thou art knowledge and 
ignorance, truth and falsehood, poison and ambrosia/ 

We must venture on giving one scene of Vishnu's heaven, 
as illustrating at once the style and spirit of the Pur&nas. We 
are sorry there is a lady in the case, for it will be deemed a 
confirmation of the uncharitable opinion, that wherever mis¬ 
chief is concerned a woman is at the bottom of it, as if man of 
himself were not capable of any amount of mischief! 

The demon Narak was a terrible persecutor of the gods. He 
carried off saint*, gods, &c, and shut them up in prison—took 
the umbrella of Varuua impermeable to water, the jewel moun¬ 
tain crest of Mandar, the celestial nectar-dropping eairings of 
Aditi the mother of Indra, and demanded his elephant. Indra 
came to crave Krishna's assistance. ( Narak was a son of the 
earthly Vishnu.) Krishna killed on this occasion the seven 
thousand sons of Muru like moths, with the flame of the edge 
of his discus. Krishna went afterwards to the heaven of the 
gods to restore the earrings of Aditi. He was accompanied by 
Satyabhama one of bis wives, and rode on his bird-vehicle 
Garud. The gods met him at the gates of heaven, bearing 
respectful offerings. Aditi thus praised him, ‘ Thou art gfcds, 
Yakshas, daityas, raksluises, pisaehes, (different classes of de¬ 
mons and infernal beings ) gandharbas, (heavenly songsters) 
men, animals, deer, elephants, reptiles, trees, shrubs, creepers, 
climbers, and grasses; all things large, middling, small, im¬ 
mense, or minute: thou art all bodies whatsoever, .composed 
of aggregated atoms.' When traversing swarg (heaven ) with 
Indra Krishna, saw the Pdrijdtd tree produced at the churning 
of the ocean : bark of gold, fruit stalks bearing numerous clus¬ 
ters of fragrant fruit. Saty&bh&mfi. saw the tree, coveted it, 
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and appealed to her husband’s affection to have it removed to 
Diwdrikd (bis royal city). She 6aid, ‘ I long 1 to shine amidst 
tny fellow-queens, wearing the flowers of this tree in tbo braids 
of my hair.’ Krishna put it on Oarud. The keepers remonstra¬ 
ted, because it belonged to the queen of Indra. Word was sent 
to Indra. Ho was very angry. The gods came out against 
Krishna armed with clubs, swords, maces, and darts. Indra 
wielded the thunderbolt. Krishna showered myriads of arrows 
upon his assailants. Garud diligently plied liis beak, and wings 
and nails. Indra, and the other gods submitted, and praised 
Krishna in terms similar to those with which Aditi had first 
saluted him, ascribing to him among other things the 1 illu¬ 
sion’, on account of which they had thought themselves to pos¬ 
sess a separate personal existence. The tree was removed to 
Diwarikfi. The smell of the tree perfumed the earth for three 
furlongs, and an approach to it enabled one to recollect the 
events of a prior existence. Krishna kept all the women and 
treasures of Narak to himself, and married 16,000 damsels at 
one time. 

We do not think our readers would thank us for more ex¬ 
tracts from the 'Vishnu Purina. We have seeu the form its Pan¬ 
theism takes. Here is another statement of the Pantheistic 
doctrine, which is ascribed to the famous Veda-Vvas. " Hair p anthe , 
and nails, which are insensible, grow from a sensible animal ism aa ex- 
liody. The sea is one and not other than its waters; yet b° U veda* 
waves, foam, spray, drops, froth, and other modifications of it Vyto. * 
differ from each other. Similar is the singleness and identity 
of Brahm as cause and effect. The same earth exhibits dia¬ 
monds, rocks, crystals, and the same soil produces a diversity 
of plants. As milk changes into curd, and water to ice, so is 
Brahm Variously transformed and diversified.” A very favourite 
illustration, accordant with the illustrations just given, is that 
of the spider, making its web out of its own body, and draw¬ 
ing it in again. 

There are men now in Europe who would feel entirely at English 
home with tijede old Ptmdits. Here is a short extract from a I’anth*. 
hook just published in England fey a writer who hears an old win ' 
Scotch name 1 . "llie sea ware dashed on rocks and sands, break# 
and seems to die, but its motion-life is not lost,hut changed into 

V 
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heat, a life as noble and free as the motion-life enjoyed in thtf 
wave. Here at least is a distincter analogy, a tmer-basis for 
hope, than Paul's dead grain of corn." 

Polvtheism is everywhere combined with Pantheism in the 

*» AJ 

sacred books of the modern Hindoos. Wc are often told there 
arc 3-UO millions of gods. The Brahmans with all their dili¬ 
gence have not attempted to give their names, and we are not 


even informed how the census was taken. We have accounts 
to satiety of some of the principal gods, and the stories 
told are marvellous indeed, llow men could sit down, and 
from day to day, and a oar to year, weave such astounding 
stories is a mvsterv beyond our power to solve. Missionaries 
are often charged with misrepresenting the religion and 
character of the Hindoos, but it is impossible for them to 
describe the gods and goddesses in hues so dark, as those in 
which they have been deliberately depicted by the Pundits. 
We clnrc not pollute our pages with passages we have read in 
books doomed most, sacred, and with stories we have heard 
from the mouths of Brahmans. The Pundits had before them 


n clear canvas, on which they might depict their gods in entire 
accordance with their judgment and imagination, and when 
ive look at the canvas they have fdled up, what do vve fiml?— 
caprice, follv, pride, and lust acting out their despicable parts. 
The gods are said indeed to be great, powerful, and happy, but 
they are represented as subject to the greatest vicissitudes. 
Again and again have their enemies, the demons, prevailed 
against them, and incarnations have been as necessary for their 
deliverance as for the deliverance of oppressed mankind. Even 
the curse of angry Sages has hurled them from their thrones. 

It must be remembered that the gods are represented as 
possessed of the quality of truth or goodness in a supernatural 
degree, while men arc under the power of passion, and demons 
of darkness, but it is hard to choose between these beings, 
passion and darkness having got. such dominion over them all. 
One would almost like to take up his abode in the hells of the 
demons, as soon as in the heavens of the gods, if these represent¬ 
ations be accepted. As the life of the gods was the highest 
conception of conscious existence, which the Pundits had 
formed, we need not wonder that they longed for absorption 
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into tbe Deity, iu other words, so far as personality is con¬ 
cerned, annihilation, as far preferable. Job said, ‘ 1 would not 
live alway/ If I were a god in the Hindoo Pantheon I would 
not live alway, even on condition of alway remaining a god. 
Such a life would be an intolerable burden. # 

It is clear from what has been said that the gods are not 

essentially different from men, or indeed from animals or even 

inanimate things. They are only portions of the Supreme, 
of which the entire universe is the development, and their sole 
advantage is that like sparks from a central lire they are 
brighter than other spalls. 

Wc need not dwell on the idolatry of the Hindoos. Il is 

4 

patent to all. Their rites, their images, their festivals, their 
pilgrimages are endless, and they are endlessly diversified, 
according to the race and caste of the worshipper. Great 
t hough # the diversity be, Ilindooism presents the salhe marked 
features throughout the whole of India, and lias underlying it 
the same principles. The more thoughtful among the Hindoos, 
both educated and uneducated, maintain they are not idolaters, 
when bowing before images. They do not adore ilie wood and 
stone. They adore the Supreme, that pervades the universe, 
and whoso presence by the law of mental association is sug¬ 
gested by these outward forms. Before concluding this Essay 
we shall have an opportunity of testing this plea. We shall 
at present only say that we cannot look around us without 
seeing tbe degrading effect of such worship. 

The merit of rites is asserted in the Hindoo writings in the 
strongest terms. Tbe doctrine of the opm ffjjoratum is put 
forth in the most extreme and extravagant form. The name 
of a god taken in sport, or even for a bad purpose, burns out sin 
as surely as fire burns a child, though he know nothing about 
it. Those who even at a distance of a hundred leagues exclaim 
Gunga, Gungii (Ganges, Ganges), atone for Hie sins commit¬ 
ted during three previous lives. At certain seasons and con¬ 
stellations bathing in the Ganges is exceedingly meritorious. 
The act delivers the sinner, with three millions of his ancestors, 
from the punishment ©f hell, and the crimes of a thousand hu¬ 
man births are atoned for. The demons on several occasions 
gained such an amount of merit by obedience to Vcdic iustruc- 
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tions, and tho endurance of austerities, that they successfully 
warred with their enemies the gods. The gods have been 
frequently thrown into consternation by the tidings of the 
demons' meritorious deeds, as they knew it forbode- calamity 
to them. There was one incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose 
of stopping and marring the pious doings, which had so impious 
an object. "Worldly ends, like those which drew forth the 
prayers of the ancient Hindoos, are continually mentioned as 
the motives which prompt their descendants to the performance 
of meritorious deeds. AVe read of a Brahman, who stung by 
the jibes cast at him because he was childless, retired to the 
• western sea, where for twelve years helived on iron-sand, and 
Mahodeo at last gave him the desired boon. 

Rites as < AVe must be careful when speaking of a literature so vast as 
not per- that of the Hindoos not to make sweeping statements, but the 
fromhigH writer of afcbis Essay can truly say that when reading of the 
motives, rites and austerities of the Hindoos, and hearing of them from 
Brahmans, as lie has often done, he has not met with a solitary 
instance of these rites being performed, and these sufferings 
endured, from a sense of duty to God, from a contrite heart, 
under a deep well-nigh crushing view o,f sin, with a longing- 
for deliverance from sin, and an intense desire for holiness. 

The m- For the rationale of the merit inseparably bound up with ‘the 
uitri/ 6 ° f °^ Bervance certain#rites, with pilgrimages, privations, and 
sufferings, apart from all exercise of the understanding, con¬ 
science, and heart, we look in vain to Hindoo sources. May it 
not be found in the willingness of the worshipper to secure 
the ends he deems most important by deeds and endurance, 
which may involve effort and suffering, but do not require of 
him the sacrifice of a single sin, and in the readiness of the 
Priest to favour a notion, which will bring him honour and 
wealth, be being the great instructor in these rites, and his 
agency being indispensable in the performance of many of 
them? Strange to say, notwithstanding tho merit of rites, all 
may be lost on account of circumstances over which there can 
he no control. For instance, it is disastrous to die during tho 
decreasing half of the lunar month. ii 
Animal Animal sacrifices form a prominent feature of both ancient 
sacrifice*, and modern Uindooism. By these sacrifice®, we have been 
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told, the goda are propitiated, their wrath averted, and their 
favour secured. The goddess Kalee, at whose altars number¬ 
less victims have been offered, is said to be delighted with 
blood. The true idea of sacrifice, the acknowledgment of sin as 
worthy of death, the escape of the sinner through the death of 
a sinless substitute, the satisfaction and manifestation of the 
Divine justice, through one glorious sacrifice, of which animal 
sacrifices are mere symbols, has been . unknown to both Vedie 
and Purinic worshippers. We do find the clement of propitia¬ 
tion, .though in a very gross form, we see a glimpse of substi¬ 
tution, but we in vain soek for those views of God's justice, of 
man's deep demerit, aiflrof God's love and wisdom in providing 
through sacrifice for mail's salvation, which constitute the true 
sacrificial doctrine, and give it so commanding a power over 
the heart. In Hindoo books and conversation sacrifice is utterly 
disassociated from humility, contrition, and holiness* * 

'We fhust press into brief paragraphs our remaining state¬ 
ment about the Hindoo writings and system. 

It is evident on the face of the Hindoo Scriptures that they Tho Pur£- 
are not intended for mankind. They contain much about n * s * re 
Brahmans, Chhatries, Vaises, and Sudras, but there is no place Mankind ,* 
for nations outside the Hindoo pale, except they be satisfied 
with the position of outcasts. We naturally expect a religion 
for the world from Him, who is the Creator and Governor of 
the world. An exclusive national religion cannot be accepted 
as a Divine religion. The Jews could at any time receive 
persons of other nations into their communion, and the avowed 
purpose of their national separation was, that the religion 
established among them might in its main principles become 
universal. What indication is there that Hindooism was in¬ 
tended for the world ? 

The Hindoo Scriptures are not even intended for the whole « . 

A t not even 

of the Hindoo race. Books of such vast extent, written in f or all 
the language of the learned, can never be the heritage of the Hindoos, 
people. Some of the views they assert may be widely pro¬ 
mulgated, some of the stories they contain may be widely 
spread, but the books joust belong to a very limited privileged 
class, and even among them they must he divided. 

Partiality towards classes is a marked feature of the Purinas. 
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Partiality. This partiality is founded on an original essential difference 
between different grades. Instead of being told that God has 
made of one blood all the nations that dwell on the face of the 
earth, the ordinary Hindoo representation is that the Brahmans 
came from the mouth of Brahmfi, Chhatrees from his arms, 
Vaises from his thighs, and Sudras from his feet. All sorts 
of beings have in some way come from him, hut what is the 
exact position of the other nations of mankind towards the 
Hindoo race, is no where mentioned, so far as we are aware* 
To put all classes on the same level would he, according to 
Hindooism, to subvert the Divine arjswigement. Hence not 
only are honour and reverence due to We higher castes, to the 
Brahmans especially, but in the event of offences being com¬ 
mitted, punishment is to be graduated, not according to the 
offence but according to the rank of the offender, Low caste 
* men are to he punished with severity, disrespect to Brahmaps 
being deemed the most aggravated of crimes, while a Brahman 
even for a murder is not to be touched, and banishment is the 
greatest punishment to which he should be subjected. In the 
Pur&nas we are not allowed to lose sight of the proud super¬ 
cilious Brahman, looking down on others, and in the Institute* 
of Manu, which are to the Hindoos, what the law of Moses 
was to the Jews, this pride finds expression in regulations, 
which our government with all its respect to the religion of 
the people, speedily swept away, as intolerably unjust. 

Wild sto- ’ The Puranas, so far as they have been accessible, abound 
ries. with stories so wild, so grotesque, so defiant of all probability, 
that even the Arabian Nights 7 tales are often tame beside them* 
We read of one woman bringing forth 60,000 pigmy sages, no 
bigger than the joint of the thumb, chaste, pious, resplendent 
as the sun. The demon women are represented as giving birth 
to trees, creeping plants, owls, cows, &c. Vishnu as Varfih&j 
the boar, dived to the bottom of the ocean to bring up the 
earth, which a demon had carried away, and re-appeared as the 
Nila mountain, the frightened Munees, holy men, hiding them-* 
selves in his bristles ! The churning of the ocean with a view 
to obtaining the amrita , or water of life, is described at great 
length. ' Mount Meru, or as others say mount Mandara, was 
cast into the ocean, Vishnu plunged in, and in the form of a 
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tortoise supported the mountain on his back. The serpent-king 
Vdstiki was coiled round it, and the gods, seizing his head, and 
the demons, his tail, twirled it round till the ocean was churn¬ 
ed, The gods, when the work was over, cheated the poor 
demons of the promised reward, keeping the amrita and all the 
good things produced, for themselves. 

Vastness is a prominent element in Purtfnic sublimity. 

Mount Meru is in the centre of the earth, is 000,000 miles 
high, 356,000 wide at the top, and its base is 128,000 miles in 
circumference. A day of Brahm extends to 4,300,000,000 
years! One hundred y^trs of such days constitute his life ! A 
volume could be easily filled with such details, but our readers 
will think they have got enough, more than enough. How 
gladly would we exchange cart-loads of such fables for simple 
faithful delineation of human character, and details of human 

' H 

life, its # joys and sorrows', its successes and failures, such as * 
compose so large a portion of the Bible! 

When we consider the staple of the PurAnas, so far as they Verdict on 
have been made known to us, need we wonder at the verdict the Fur&- 
pronounced by a scholar on the literature of which they form a nae * 
prominent part? “Not a single page of pure historical matter, 
unmixed with monstrous and absurd fable is extant, or probably 
was ever written in it. It affords us no certain clue to the 
discovery of even the origin of the races' who first adopted or 
.spoke the Sanscrit language. It lowers the tone of the mind, 
destroys the moral sense, lays open to a thousand deceptions 
and aberrations, and it creates a taste which is incapable of 
relishing reality, or moral truth.” 

Wo must not however pass on without observing that the neautiful 
Pur&nas contain beautiful passages, though so far as we know pa85ageBi 
them, these passages are few and far between. Wc must give 
ourselves ami our readers the pleasure of presenting a. specimen 
of some we have noted. “Prosperity descends upon modest 
worth, as water flows towards low land.” “ How can Vishnu 
abide in tho hearts of men with malice and envy and other 
evil passions? The glowing heat of fire abides not in a cluster 
of tho cooling rays of tho moon.” “As the voting Sal tree by 
its beauty declares the excellence of the juices which it has 
imbibed from the earth, so When the Eternal has taken up Ufa 
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abode in the bosom of any one, that man is lovely amidst the 
beings of this world.” The strength of union is thus illustra¬ 
ted. €t By stems of grass having attained unto the state of a 
rop$, even mad elephants are bound.” 

The Puramis enter boldly into scientific statements* and with 
what success may be inferred from their teaching that the earth 
is a plain 408,000,000 miles in extent, that the sun is very 
much nearer the earth than the moon, and much more to the 
same effect. Even the extent of India is grossly misstated* 
for it is said to be 27,000 miles. 

'Whole volumes are taken up with instructions to Jogees, 
devotees, and these are of the most mechanical kind, without 
even a tinge of true spirituality. The end is as unspiritual as 
the means, for it is ability to float on the air, to live without 
food, and without breathing—in short to maintain life in 
defiance of the ordinary- conditions of life. r 

Things moral and indifferent are constantly put on the same 
footing. For instance those who rear cats, fowls, &c., and 
those who perform religious ceremonies for rustics will be 
thrown into one of the hells, as well as thieves and murderers. 

The instructions as to eating, drinking; dressing, walking, 
journeying, sleeping, and a hundred other things are so minute, 
that if one had nothing^else to do, it would be impossible to 
observe them nil, and if one did nothing ^but attend to them, 
how miserably dwarfed and enfeebled would the mind be. 


which had given its energies to the observance of a multitude 
of petty rules, for which no good reason can bo conceived J 
We shall not proceed any further with our exposition of 
Himlooistn. We have said nothing, which will be new to those 

4 

who have studied the system, but among our readers there may 
be some, who have paid little attention to it, and whose know* 
ledge we wish to increase, with a view to their own good, and 
the good of others. - 1 

Prom the statements made it is evident that Hindoos are not 
Monotheists, if by Monotheist we mean a person who believe* 
in one God, above all, and controlling all, but entirely" diettaefc 
from the universe. They are Pantheists and Polytheists. They 
believe the universe to be God, sometimes making God the soul 
of the universe, sometime* making the universe the develop-* 
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fnent of God, con-substantial with Him, or according to the 
most approved philosophic system, representing all as mere 
illusion. They believe in many gods, as with themselves por¬ 
tions of God, though the most distinguished portions. Their 
views of God arc so different from ours, that to represent them 
as essentially the same is to minister to a very hurtful de¬ 
lusion. 

This antagonism at the root of our respective beliefs u 
manifest through all their ramifications. That this may be 
clearly shown, let us, even at the risk of repetition, mark the 
contrast. « * 

Wo believe in a Creator and in creation. For these the Hin- Contrast, 
doos substitute a fountain and a stream, a source and an ema¬ 
nation, a whole and its parts. We believe in a Supreme Ruler 
and subjects. Their system admits of no such relationship. 

We believe that man has fallen. They believe that man is in 
his original state. We believe that sin is the greatest of evils, 
and that deliverance from it is the greatest of benefits. They 
regard conscious existence to Ixj the great evil, and deliverance 
from it to be the highest good. Sin is often named, but as 
properly speaking no being exists except God, it is difficult to 
conceive who can be the sinner except God Ilimself. Our aim 
as Christians is to attain spiritual e^gellence, but the proper 
aim of the Hindoo is to get rid of tlxc quality oi truth or good¬ 
ness, as well as of tbo qualities of passion and of darkness, for 
otherwise he will be subjected to the misery of births, good 
deeds and bad being respectively rewarded by either rising or 
falling in the scale, and thus he will be kept back from the 
grand consummation—absorption into the Supreme. To at¬ 
tain our object we trust in Jesus Christ as our Saviour, rest 
our hope of acceptance with God on His propitiatory sacrifice, 
and seek the constant aid of His grace that wc may lead a 
holy life, while the Hindoos worship their Gods, offer sacrifices, 
practise rites, go on pilgrimages, and perform good works, or ! 
forsake the world, and give themselves up to meditation. We as 
Christians are called to love our fellow-creatures as ourselves, 
and to regard with a special love those related to us, but Hin- 
dooisra, while allowing a lower road to the crowd, who are 
immersed in worldly affairs, calls on nobler spirits to take the 

W 
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high course of abnegation—(o aim at entire indifference to &W 
being-s and tiling's, to part with love and hatred, with desire 
and aversion, and to practise meditation, till they perceivfe 
no distinction between themselves and. the> Supreme. We 
aspire to an eternal holy happy existence in the love and service 
of God. Hindoos aspire to ‘liberation/ or in other words to an- 
niliilat ion, so far as conscious existence is concerned. To ns 
the universe is a glorious manifestation of the Most High, and 
human life a great reality, which we are bound to turn to the 
highest account, but Hindooism, in its most approved orthodox 
teaching, represents the universe as the creation of ignorance, 
and human life a dream, so tliat if ignorance were dispelled, 
and knowledge to prevail, this universe, to us so glorious with 
its wondrous objects, and life, so real and serious with its capa¬ 
bilities and duties, would he scattered like mist before the 
rising sun. It is hard to credit ignorance with such extraordi¬ 
nary achievements. 

W h icli When the systems ore contrasted the question arises. Which 

fivstem ia . ^ 1 

,; io%t wor . system gives the most worthy views of God, of man, of man’s 
thy of state, of man’s aims and prospects? Which system liest accords 
lCK with the teachings of our moral nature, with the deductions of 
our reason, and with the testimony of the world around us ? 
intimate The ultimate fact with us as Christians is, that God is the 

<r* a 

o a *~a evcr ’klessed One, self-existent, clothed with majesty, arrayed 
being aud with every natural and moral excellence, and incapable of 
nature, change. When we try to comprehend this fact, wo speedily 
reach a point beyond which we cannot go, but we feel that 
this fact, in itself so marvellous, explains all other facts, is 
indeed demanded by other facts for their explanation, and fur¬ 
nishes a place of repose for our mental and moral nature. 

The ultimate fact with the modern Hindoos is that God is 
Sat, Chit , An and —the Existent-Joy-Thought, an essence 
* bastu 3 but not a conscious being. What are we to make of this 
representation ? Our personality is very mysterious, but wo 
are conscious of it, we believe in it, we cannot but believe in it, 
and it prompts us to believe in the Divine personality. The 
notion of. goodness, joy, and thought, apart from a good, joyful, 
and thinking being, is utterly inconceivable by ns. Then this 
essence, declared to be without attributes, has become endowed 
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With attributes, or the universe could not have existed even in 
thought The ultimate fact of the Hindoos is, if we may so 
■ speak, utterly unthinkable, and involves the further and insuper¬ 
able difficulty of an Essence, without any conceivable agency 
from without, turning itself into a Being. When the two so 
ealled-ultimate facts are regarded together, wo are under no 
temptation as Christians to abandon our position. 

According to the Hindoo notion, as we have been observing, Creation 
there is properly speaking no Creator and no creature. In the 
Bible doctrine of the universe having been created by the 
power and will of the living (rod, and of its being entirely 
distinct from Him, there is much wo cannot understand, which 
the Scripture does not attempt to explain, but again we have a 
fact, which however mysterious explains other facts, and lays a 
foundation for a fervent and manly piety. The doctrine of 
creation has a special bearing on man's character. If I be a 
creature of God, and as such wholly dependent on Him, I have 
every motive for humility, reverence, love, and gratitude. 

If however I be a portion of God, if only ignorance prevent 
me from identifying myself with God, before whom have I to 
humble myself ? whom have I to love and serve? I have no 
Father in heaven, to whom 1 can look up. I am m/self 
Divine. I h ave no providence to depend on. I am myself a 
portion of the Lord of providence. 

Look again at the prevalence of moral evil. The entrance Moral evil 
of sin into a world created and ruled by a wise, loving, and 
holy God, is the mystery of mysteries. Explain the fact as 
wo may, the moral nature of man, except when utterly sophis¬ 
ticated, testifies to its reality and Tearfulness. The advantage 
of the Bible explanation is, that it agrees with the testimony 
of our consciences, for if we were not made for righteousness, 
why should yre have these upward desires, and be displeased 
with ourselves when they are thwarted, and if we have not 
fallen from our original righteousness, why should we have 
these downward tendencies ? Receiving the Bible testimony, 
while there is ntuch demanding our trust in God, even when 
we cannot comprehend His ways, we feel ourselves plied with 
the most powerful motives to hate sin, to contend with it, and 
to look up to God, that lie may crown the struggle with 
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victory. If however with the Hindoos I believe myself to 
have my original and proper constitution, if what appears to 
me to be evil is the necessary exercise <5f those qualities, which. 
are in the Supreme Himself in Hie conscious state, and with 
which I am endowed, why should I be ashamed of any thing 
I do ? Why should I deem myself a sinner, or contend with 
what is called sin ? What has our moral nature to say on this 
subject ? If we do not suppress it, or extort from it a false 
testimony, does it not cry out against a notion, which casts 
down the banner between sin and holiness, and would allow 
sin to pursue its course unchecked, under the plea that it is 
the acting out of a Divine attribute ? 

The pri. Again, the Bible gives full scope to all the primary feelings 
a*of our na ^ are » and places them all under the sanction of the 
o'ur^ua. Divine approval, condemning only the sinfulness which in our 
ture. present state so often attaches to them. We have seen ^hat 
the highest piety according to Hindooism demands tne sup¬ 
pression of these feelings altogether, or if we attend to the 
relations of life at all, we should do so in the most mechanical 
manner, ever aiming at the attainment of indifference. We 
leave our readers to say which view is most fitted to secure the 
discharge of social duty, and to promote the happiness of the 
human race. 


Contrast 
in other 
things. 


Our space forbids our proceeding further with the contrast 
between Christianity and Hindooism. We must leave our 
readers to contrast, the Hindoo notion of liberation with the 


Christian idea of salvation, the Hindoo means of obtaining 
liberation with the Christian means of obtaining life, Hindoo 


caste with human brotherhood as asserted in the Bible, and 


above all the character of the popular Hindoo gods with the 
character of the Lord Jesus Christ. Let the contrast be only 
candidly contemplated, let our moral nature be allowed to 
speak, let the testimony of the world's history be &eard, and we 


cannot doubt on which Bide the verdict will be given. 


Hindoo* We can easily suppose some of our readers to demur to our 
iam truly representation of Hindooism as unduly dark, bScause unrelieved 
ted!™**” the vjews, which find expression in Hindoo books and 
Hindoo conversation. The Hindoos, we may be told, are well 
acquainted with the notion of right and wrong, continually 
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acknowledge it in their talk, maintain that goodness will be 
rewarded, and evil punished, acknowledge separate souls and 
. human responsibility, and speak of God as a personal Being, 
quite distinct from themselves, in whose presence they are, 
and to whom they are accountable. We reply. This is no fresh 
information”to us. We know it well. We also know this is 
not Hindooiam. These notions have come either from tradi¬ 
tion, or still more we believe from the indestructible moral 
nature of man, These notions, so far from being Hindooism, 
are radically opposed to it, and furnish weapoils with which it 
may be successfully assailed. The reason why we think Hin¬ 
dooism so pernicious is, that in its entire tendency it wars 
with these primitive moral principles, and has to a sad extent 
succeeded in blunting them. Happily it can never succeed in 
destroying them. The destruction of these principles would 
be the utter ruin of society. 

Front this discussion, in which we have been engaged, we The in¬ 
think we are now entitled to draw the inference, that Hindoo- 
ism all through is spotted with human error, while Christianity jty is of 
all through reflects the holiness, wisdom, and love of God. G °d, aQ d 
The founders of Hindooism had every conceivable advantage, ° 0 °j 
They received the highest social consideration. All classes man. 
looked up to them with revereuce. Their wants were supplied 
without any labour on their part, and they had in consequence 
abundance of learned leisure. They used a language of vast 
compass and power, perhaps the most perfect instrument for 
the expression of human thought over possessed in this 
world. They bad keen, acute, and highly cultivated minds. 

Their industry was great. Just think of the toil involved in 
the composition of whole poems with such studied obscurity 
that they may be understood as relating to two entirely dif¬ 
ferent and even opposite subjects. 

What is the result of all this talent and industry ? What- The fai- 
ever may be said for them as poets and philosophers, we are 
fully justified in saying that as roligious teachers and guides, m j nd> 
they have been a signal failure. They have not attained to 
the first principles of true religion. They have promulgated 
errors, which have done untold mischief, and would unchecked 
have reduced society to chaos, The course of their literature 
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Las Leon downward. The later writers of the Hindoos, in¬ 
stead of improving on their predecessors, have plunged more 
deeply into the mire. 

Buddhism, The Buddhists, who broke away from Brahmanism, have not 
been more successful. Their atheism was no improvement on 
the abstract deity of the Hindoos, and while th£y did good 
service by their opposition to caste, and by their moral code, 
they failed to find a foundation for their morality, because they 
failed to recognize the Moral Governor of the world. Then, 
how dreary was* the goal to which they looked! It is difficult 
distinguish their Nirwan from the Hindoo Mochh, and an¬ 
nihilation may be said to represent both. The Hindoos and 
Buddhists compose to the present time a large portion of the 
human race, and it is sad to think they have been and are 
strangers to the very notion of a happy holy conscious eternal 
existence. ^ 

The die- The writers of the Bible had no such advantages as the Sages 

tages and ^ ie * ar east ' anc * )’ et we find them teaching a religion wor- 

yet supe- t^y °f Gt>d and fit for man, a religion homogeneous Ihrough- 
riority of out, but rising as it advances into clearer light and higher ex- 
writers, ° cellence, a religion which in the future as in the past, but in a 
far higher degree, will elevate, cheer, and bless the human 
family. 

We would strongly recommend a course of Hindoo reading 
to those who maintain, that all religions are essentially the 
same. Let them try the Veda, or if their liking takes them 
in that direction, the philosophic treatises, or if poetry he pre- 
A. course ferred, the Mahabharat and Rfimfiyau, or if they wish to see 

readTn* 0 w Lich regulate modern Hindooism, let them enter 

recom- the Puranas. Let them at the same time read the Old and 
mended. New Testament, and we think it will be difficult for them to 
retain their opinion. As for ourselves wc must say we have 
never felt the Bible more precious, and more attested by God's 
own signature, than when attempting to thread our way 
through these so called sacred writings. After poring for days 
over the Prem Sagar, the Bhagawad GiUi, the Vishnu Purfina, 
and such hooks, we have come back to the Bible with inex¬ 
pressible delight. Oil returning to it we have felt as if we 
had come from arid wastes and stagnant pools to green pastures 
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and living waters; as if we had escaped from a hog, and had 
got our footing on a rock ; as if we had emerged from a dark 
and dreary cavern, with dim Heeling spectres and confused per¬ 
plexing sounds, into the bright light of day. We can thoroughly 
sympathize with that great reader and profound thinker, John 
Foster, in the remarks he made after reading translations from 
the Pur&nas published by the Asiatic Society. He expresses a 
hope that accurate translations of these books will be made, and 
he goes on to say, “ They will serve a very excellent purpose 
in making some classes of infidels keep the peace; and they 
will also afford any good man, who can spare a few hours OT 
look into them, an occasion of giving a stronger emphasis to 
his thanks to Heaven for a Divine revelation.” 

The subject of this Essay is replete with lessons for all who 
take an interest in the controversies of the day. Not a few 
are now, engaged in trying, in their own strength, to solve the 
riddle of the universe. These cannot get wholly free from the 
influence of the solution given in ihe Bible, but they try to 
banish it from their view. What is the success of these efforts ? 
Some have given up the riddle, as insoluble, and in their Posi¬ 
tivism we find nothing more than in the first position taken by 
Kapila and Sakya Muni. Some have embraced a Naturalism, 
which in form is different, but in principle is identical, with 
the Naturalism of the Yeda. Not a few have adopted the 
Pantheistic theory, and suffuse their writings with it, though 
they do not put it forth in the extreme and extravagant form 
in which it is found in the Pur&nas. Several contend earnestly 
for Theism, hut a Theism, which puts God so far from our ap¬ 
prehension, love, and confidence, and so shuts Ilim up in IIis 
works and laws, that so far as the conscience and heart are con¬ 
cerned, the abstract deity of the Hindoo Philosophers could not 
have less influences 

We are now acquainted with the phenomena and the laws of 
nature, as the ancient Hindoos were not, but as to the forces, 
which lie behind nature, and especially as to that which origi¬ 
nates, controls, and directs these forces, our most advanced wri¬ 
ters have not taken one step forward. We are not aware that 
even one single conjecture has been thrown out, fitted to inspire 
us with the hope, that a new path to the solution is to be opened 
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up, We have daring and pretentious speculations, but as for 
satisfaction to either our intellect or moral naturo, we might as 

well go to the writings of Hindoo Sages. A new proof ts given 

that the world by wisdom knows not God. We are far from 
saying that the Bible gives a full solution to our difficulties— 
for that we must look to a higher state, if even then we he 
capable of receiving it—but it throws such light on the pro¬ 
blems of human life, as no other book does, it gives the hope 
of still brighter light, and to part with it is to plunge into the 
abyss of utter darkness. 

The result** If the speculations of our so-called advanced thinkers were 
tin £ enerall y embraced, what would be the result ? The history 
views of °f the Hindoo mind furnishes us with an answer. The Philo- 
‘thinkers.* sophic era succeeded the Vedic, and preceded the Pur&nic. 

The Philosophers, instead of arresting idolatry and superstition, 
gave them an immense impulse. No people on earth can bo 
satisfied with subtle and well-nigh unintelligible abstractions. 
They are sure to seek for a religion, which will appeal to their 
senses and imagination, and which will seem to meet the 
religious demands of thteir nature. The Hindoos did not study 
the philosophic systems, but they took the Pantheism, which 
pervades them, and uniting it with Polytheism, formed a 
religion suited to their taste. The notions of our 'thinkers/ 
if generally accepted, would undoubtedly lead to superstition, 
though not in the form prevalent among the Hindoos, which 
the state of society would not permit. When faith was dying 
out of the Roman Empire, soothsayers, conjurers, miracle- 
mongers of every class reaped a rich harvest. Superstition 
flourishes in sceptical France. Even in sceptical Paris it is 
said that soothsayers are at present driving a profitable trade. 
We have all heard of the Calendar of Positivism. 

The defect What has been the main defect of the Ptindit mind, which 
Pund\t accoun ^ 8 ^ or having struck out a Pantheistic and Poly¬ 
mind seen theistic course for the Hindoo race? The defect was notin 
In modem intellect. That the Pundits have had in no common degree, 
thinkers.’ wag no £ imagination. That they had in a superabundant 

degree. It was not in want of perseverance or effort, as the 
pile of their extant literature proves. The defect, as we have 
already observed, was in the torpidity* of the moral faculty. 
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This is apparent at every stage of the Hindoo mind. Kapila, 
the founder of the Sankhya Philosophy, puts scripture, percep¬ 
tion, testimony, and inference among the sources of informa¬ 
tion for the construction of a Philosophic system, hut con¬ 
science has no place. We see the result of this defect through¬ 
out the Hindoo writings. If only the* moral nature of the 
writers had been exercised, how different would their works 
have been ! If only that portion stood, which could bear tlie 
test of a high moral tone, what a heap of ruin would these 
works present 1 

Godless speculations now are traceable to the same cause. 
Henson is indispensable to conscience, t and ought to be con¬ 
stantly exercised, but now, as in tin* past, we must look to the 
vigorous exorcise of the moral faculty, as the lx.vst security for 
truth, and the best preservative against error. When the 
moral 4 faculty is relaxed, we speedily lind the advocacy of 
views, which are utterly incompatible with true excellence. 
Mere simpering sentimentality is so far from being identical 
with the exercise of the moral faculty, that it is often opposed 
to it. *. 

Let us now speak to our Hindoo friends, who may read this 
Essay, ns directly as we can through these pages. 

The Hindoos, who know the English language, and do not 
become Christians, may he divided into three classes. 1st—A 
number in belief, in sentiment, and so far as society will allow, 
in practice, are unhindooized. They look on all religions as 

false, and not a few, it is feared, have settled down into rank 

■ 

atheism. 2nd—Others are drawn towards Brahmism, and 
think they find in it something which raises them above the 
errors of Bralnninisin, while it docs not cut them off from their 
nationality. 3rd—A third class try to unite western knowledge 
with the belief and practices of their fathers. To this last class 
we would address ourselves. 

Dear Friends, You will not object, wo hope, to our calling 
you by this title. We use it with all sincerity. For some of 
your Humber we have a great respect, and we earnestly desire 
the welfare of you all. We should not be Christians, if we did 
not regard you with good will. 

You are misjudging us, if you suppose we have been prais- 
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ing Christianity, ami condemning Ilimlooism in a partisan 
spirit, simply because Christianity is our religion, and Hindoo- - 
ism is youvs. In this Essay we have given expression to the 
convictions we have entertained for years, and which arc (lie 
result of a prolonged and earned study of the subject. More 
partisanship is hateful to us. 

You are also misjudging us, if you look on us as arrogantly 
asserting a superiority over you. We as a people have no rea¬ 
son to 1)0 proud. Your fathers were greatly in advance of ours 
in mental cull lire and in t*i\ ilizaiion. If in some respects we 
arc now before you, and you will readily allow that we are, our 
present superiority is mainly due to that Christianity, which 
you know well we did not frame for ourselves, but which came 
to us from the East, though not f *om your far East. Why 
should we vaunt ourselves over others for that which came to 
us from without, which we did not even go to seek, and which 
we have turned to so imperfect an account? If the human 
mind bv its unaided exertions could have found the way to 

r/ t* 

heaven, vour Pundits would have discovered it. Put the wav 
cannot thus ho found. *AVc (irmly believe that in the Gospel 
the discovery has been made; the Gospel lias reached us, and wo 
would in the spirit of humility and love desire to make it uni¬ 
versally known. 

*/ 

We deeply sympathize w ith you in your rebiciance to part 
with your ancestral religion, and to break with your kinsmen 
and countrymen, by the acceptance of a religion brought to 
you by foreigners. You are proud of your Fathers, your 
Sages, your vast literature, your great antiquity. We know 
something of the strength of your caste and family ties, and 
how fearful is the suffering, often worse than death itself, in¬ 
volved in the disruption of these ties. We have tried to think 
what we should feel, if persons from a distant nation were to 
come to us, and tell us, that our religion was baseless, and 
ought to be abandoned for that which our visitors professed. 
Our natural feeling would prompt us to resent such a proposal 
as an insult, but love for truth at all cost, which Christianity 
has taught-us, would wc think prompt us to give a hearing to 
our visitors, and to ponder carefully what they had to say for 
themselves. Of this we are sure, that if we be Christians, 
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only because our Fathers were Christians, we arc buildiug oh 
the sand, and our structure deserves to be swept away. We 
often ponder the grounds of our belief, and often try to strip 
ourselves of prejudice—to say that we are entirely successful 
would be to say that we are more than human—that we may 
weigh the claims advanced by other religionists on behalf of 
their respective systems. Only the truth can in the end do 
good either to you or us, and we cannot be too eager to obtain 
and practice it. 

We can have only partial success in putting ourselves in 
thought in your place, but we are ready with all respect to 
hear what you advance in defence of your position. We have 
now before us a Lecture delivered before the Benares Institute, 
in 1807, by one who in its printed form simply designates 

himself r A Hindoo/ We have given the Lecture a careful, 

** . . ^ 
we can.say, a repeated perusal, as we believe it fairly expres¬ 
ses the views of your class. We sympathize with the Lec¬ 
turer in his indignation at the ill-timed and uncourleous at¬ 
tack on the Hindoo community and religion, which drew 
forth hi< defence. We acknowledge his courteous lone to- 
ward.- Christianity and Christians. lie recognizes our piety, 
on*] is willing to leave us as we are, though he evidently thinks 
our spiritual privileges are far below his. We give him credit 
for his vigorous English style. We cannot however go fur¬ 
ther. The more wc have considered the Lecture, the less sa¬ 
tisfactory do we deem it as a defence of Ilindooisui. As his 
views are yours, kindly hoar our objections to his positions. 

“A Hindoo' in true Hindoo fadiion plunges into the most The Lee* 
difficult subjects. After quoting strong words from Sir Win. ^ 

Hamilton about the impossibility of knowing Clod, he proceeds 
to say, ‘Is it not a blasphemy to say that the highest seraph 
can make God an object of conception ? IIow can lie bo an 
object of conception, who transcends the objective and sub¬ 
jective universe, who is the Soul of our souls, who is Intelli¬ 
gence Absolute?' There is much more to the same effect. 

If our ignorance of God be so absolute, what is meant by Qod un» 
the knowledge, which we are so often told loads to ‘libera- knowaMc. 
tion? 5 If it be not the knowledge of God, of what is it 
1 ho knowledge? If God be unknowable, why should we 
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(feink or spoivk of Him at all? In that case religion in 
every form is impossible. Both Hindoos and Christians main¬ 
tain that He may be known* but their views of this knowledge* 
diverge most widely, Hindoos maintaining that man may know 
himself to be tbe same with God, while Christians contend 
that we must know Him as infinitely greater and more glori¬ 
ous than we are, as standing in very close relations to us, but 
eternally distinct from us. Much is said . in the Bible about 
this knowledge. It is represented as in its length and’breadth 
far beyond our attainment. “ Canst thou by searching find out 
God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is 
as high as heaven; what canst thou do? deeper than licit; 
what canst thou know ? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.’ 5 Yet a degree of know¬ 
ledge is attainable; for we read, in our Lord’s words, “This is 
life eternal, that they might know then the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” An excellent Christian 
writer says, “ The whole conversation of a Christian is nothing 
else hut knowledge digested into will, affection, and practice.” 
The full manifestation of God is more than we could bear, but 
in order to true religion there must be a true knowledge of 
God, however limited and inadequate. Where the object does 
not in any measure correspond with the conception, there is no 
knowledge, and if our mental conception cannot in any degree 
accord with the Divine nature and character, nothing remains 
for us to do but sorrowfully to banish the subject from our 
minds. Thanks to God for the nature Tie has given us, we 
are not stopped by the hander of impassable ignorance. We can 
as intelligent and moral creatures, originally made in Gods 
image, led by our consciousness, form some conpeption of the 
Holy, Just, and Good God, but the abstract Deity of your 
hooks, Intelligence, Absolute Passive Intelligence, is utterly un¬ 
thinkable by us, and is thus to us a mere unintelligible term. 

i A Hindoo' 1 rests his main defence of Hindooism on its being a 
symbolical and representative religion. Here we are on a ground 
where we can see each other, and where the questions between 
us can he brought to an issue. That can he neither symbolized 
nor represented, which is incapable of being conceived in any 
degree. There is then an objective reality in religion, which 
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extn bo in some measure brought within the reach of our minds,* 
and to the realization of which we are helped by symbol ami 
representation- In order to this cud being secured it is indis¬ 
pensable that the symbol be such as at once to make more 
plain and impressive the object symbolized. The sj r mbol must 
be simple, directly suggestive of the object, and worthy of it. 
If the symbol be complicated, laden with details, unsuggestive 
of the object, and mean in its features, it obscures and degrades 
what .it proposes to explain and adorn. Far better to have 
no symbols at all, than unintelligible or unworthy symbols. 

Let ua hear what the Lecturer has to say. He represents 
the Poet Cowper as acting on Hindoo principles in his well- 
known address to his mother’s picture. Why did that picture 
so touch the Poet’s heart? Because the picture accorded with 
the Poet’s recollection of tho features of liis long-lost mother. 
If the picture had been that of a coarse repulsive woman, 
utterly unlike liis mother, and yet called by his mother’s name, 
he would have thrown it into the lire, instead of addressing it, 
“ O that those lips had language 1” Our Hindoo friends, you 
must allow us, if we speak the truth, to express our thorough 
conviction, that your symbols of Clod are far more unworthy 
of JMhm than the picture of the ugliest woman that ever exis¬ 
ted would have been of Cowper’s mother. We know your 
worship well. We have witnessed it hundreds, we might 
saw thousands of times. We have seen the weary traveller 
Ih)w down before some rudely carved stone, and we have won¬ 
dered what lie could find in it to raise his heart to God. Wo 
have soon the aiek and the sorrowful, imploring; relief from tho 
gods they supposed to dwell in these stony forms. Wo have 
been in some your most sacred temples, and have there seen 
the images, which from day to day receive the homage of thou¬ 
sands. We cannot think that any of yourselves will maintain, 
that tried by the standard of human taste these images are 
beautiful, or suggestive of intellectual and moral qualities. The 
beauty and unearthly grandeur, which the Greek sculptors 
succeeded in importing to their statues, have been beyond tho 
roach of your artists, doubtless in a great degree because they 
have been beyond the reach of your Pundits. - 

Here all our sympathies are with your Vedic fathers. If we 
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Di 11 kF worship outward symbols, let us by all moans have ilio 

beautiful, the groat, ami the terrible in nature—the suu above 
\i<j the moon and the stars in their mid-night aplendour, the 
lofty mountains, the wide spreading* vallies, the emsh of the 
thunder, the flash of the lightning, and the roar of the tempest. 
These things have often awed the most thoughtless into rever¬ 
ence, but we can perceive nothing in the wild, grotesque, and 
forbidding images with which your temples are filled, either 
to increase our knowledge of the Most High, or to inspire us 
with love to Him, God’s own works are as symbols vastly su¬ 
perior to yours. Tried then by your own standard of sym¬ 
bolic worship, Ilindooism is found fatally wanting, 
do- ‘ A Hindoo* resents the charge of idolatry as utterly unjust. 
v of He does so in terms almost identical with those of image- 
worshippers of other countries and ages, as two quota!ions from 
the writings of Augustine, a famous Christian Divyic, who 
flourished in the end of the fourth and the beginning of the 
iiftb century, will show. Augustine commenting on the flfllh 
Psalm introduces au idolater saying, “ We do not worship a 
stone, but the virtues, the strength, and the powers of the 
great God.** Again, in one of his letters Augustine says that 
an idolater named Maximus Madaurensis spoke to hinj in 
this strain, “ Who is so mad, or so void of sense, as to doubt 
whether there be more gods than One? We invocato the 
virtues of this One God, under many names, diffused through 
the frame of the whole world.** In the very same strain ( A 
Hindoo* says, “ It is not the image that we worship as the 
Supreme Being, but the omnipresent Spirit that pervades the 
image as he pervades the whole universe.** 

We suppose this defence is as old as imag%»worship itself. 
To such worship there has always been a strong tendency, and 
yet it apjmars so absurd, that thoughtful and intelligent men 
must find something to explain it away. Whatever plausible 
argument may be advanced for image-worship, wc believe 
if history teaches anything, it teaches, Hint such worship 
materializes and debases the human mind, gives most unwor¬ 
thy views of God, and in the case of the vast majority leads 
h> a fotichism, which in principle is identical with that of the 
mo.i barbarous tribes. Till India rise above this idolatry, 
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she will never have 1 h»v proper place in the world* The en¬ 
lightened among you would be much better engaged in de¬ 
nouncing it, than iu bolstering it up with worn out and so¬ 
ph is tie<al arguments. The Lecturer is so wrapped up in bis 
symbolic worship, that he seems to think the writers of the 
Bible would have exempted it from their censure, if they had 
been 8nly acquainted with it! To our Essay on the Bible we 
must refer you for the reason, why the worship of God under 
(he form of images is forbidden, i bough lie be constantly 
spoken of under human relationships and aspects. To what we 
have there said we only add the words of an able writer of our 
day. “Inevitably, by laws of association which we cannot, con¬ 
trol, whatever is habitually associated with the creation of reli¬ 
gious emotion comes to be invested with an artificial sac-redness.” 

In God's worship we cannot but have sottfc rites. These Kin*, 
were numerous under Judaism, and vet how simple, impres¬ 
sive, and intelligible, compared with the innumerable rites of 
JTimlooism ! In Christianity the rites are very few. and yet 
full of instruction. Whenever rites are multiplied and com¬ 
plicated, they only tend to hide what they ought to reveal, and 
to turn men into rite-observers rather than Gud-worshippers. 

r jV Hindoo' tells us that there arc visions in the Bible as 
well as in the Hindoo writings. The two he gives are record¬ 
ed as visions, and this is the case with most of the visions Visions, 
mentioned in the Bible, so that we cannot confound them with 
the narrative of facts. We wish the Lecturer had given us 
the famous vision of Krishna found in the eleventh chapter of 
the Bhagavvad Gita, which is pronounced by some to be the 
most impressive passage in the whole range of Sanscrit litera¬ 


ture. The contrast to our minds is very marked. In the 
Hindoo writings it scorns well nigh impossible to separate 
vision from fact. Throughout whole books wo are kept in the 
mist of vision. 

This lends us to observe that you would confer a groat fa- How arc 

vour on those Englishmen, who take a deep interest in you, >vc ro ‘ 

“ * cftrtl the 

who wish to know you, and who are bent on promoting your Hindoo 
good, if you would plainly tell us what you believe in refer- gods* 
cnee to your gods, for instance in reference to Siva and 
Krishna. * A Hindoo’ complains of his gods being reviled. 
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Do not your own Pundits deserve the blame ? Has any Chris¬ 
tian spoken to their discredit, as your writers have done, if 
we take words in their obvious sense ? 
u ejected In the Lecture we find a note, which may well he termed 
I'uWinas. notable. There is no passage in the Lecture, which has been 
to us so interesting and hopeful. - “ I do not include hero 
those Pur&nas, and divisions or passages of Pur&nas th&t are 
considered by the most orthodox Pundits as spurious, such as 
the extant Brahma-vaivartfi Purina and Pitila Khanda of the 
Padma Purina, the former of * which has been the chief cause 
of disseminating unholy ideas with respect to the Divine 
Krishna. It is corruptions such as these that it is the duty of 
every true Indian patriot to remove, not to confound them 
with the genuine religion, and then to abuse it, without even 
caring to know ^torhat it is” Why are the books mentioned 
worthy of condemnation ? No historical argument is advanced 
against them. If tried by historical tests, what Purina will 
stand? It is merely intimated that they misrepresent f Di¬ 
vine Krishna/ We do not profess to have read these Puranas, 
but we know something regarding them. We are told that 
the Brahma-vaivartfi, Puran is mainly taken up with the loves 
of Krishna and Itadhii, the wife of Ayun Ghos, his favourite 
mistress, and that the Patala Khanda of the Padma Purina, 
among other things, dwells on Krishna's juvenile doings. The 
statements of these books, it appears, are unworthy of Krishna. 
A Hindoo's moral nature rises against them. Are we then to 
receive as worthy of Krishna what wc read in the Ulmgawad 
Pur&na, of which the Prem Sfigar is the well-known episode, 
in the Vishnu Purana, and other books deemed sacred ? Aie 
we to receive as fact what we arc told of his gambols, his re¬ 
lations to the Gopees, his stealing their clothes at Muthm, 
and the other stories, which you know far hotter than we do ? 
If you wish us to receive these statements as facts, what are 
we to think of * Divine Krishna? 1 Can wo regard, we will 
not say with revetence, but with respect, on#who acted such a 
part ? Do we find in him a worthy manifestation of God ? 
We would put the same questions to you in reference to well- 
known passages in the lives of Brahmi and Siva, which are 
familiar even to the unlettered of your nation. How can wor- 
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shippers fail to be corrupted by such narratives ? You all 
know what Krishna said to Arjun, ‘ Mankind follow in my 
steps in everything, son of Pritha/ If you wish, us to re¬ 
ceive as allegory what is said about your gods, it surely stands 
much in need of an interpreter, and however good may be its 
meaning, its form is not only perilous, but certainly perni¬ 
cious- to persons constituted as we are. 

‘ A Hindoo’ speaks of the ' Holy Trinity’ of his faith, with The Hin- 
their Energies as consorts. You know what is said about the Tri " 
jealousies, the quarrels, the intrigues, the domestic troubles of 
your Trinity. When you find silailar statements in the Chris¬ 
tian scriptures you can in fairness assert the similarity to the 
Christian Trinity, but not till then. 

It was natural for the Lecturer to praise his religion, but Laudation 
we were not prepared for an English-speaking Hindoo, who ' 

knows something of English literature, indulging in the exees- 
sive laudation of the following sentences. 

The Hindoos "have conceived sublimer notions of the Deity 
than any other nation ancient and modern, and deny the very 
existence of matter.” 

The Hindoos’ “Holy Religion.” 

" The Supreme Being Himself, out of sheer mercy to His 
ignorant creatures, has assumed glorious forms for our medita¬ 
tion, and in those forms performed deeds of power and mercy, 
in order that by glorifying them we may ennoble and purify 
our hearts with devotion.” 

“Do not the Paninas teach us to love God with our heart 

and soul i Do they not teach us to love our neighbours as 
ourselves ?” 

The Bh&gawad Gita in its sublime spirituality surpasses, 
with the exception of the Upanishads on which it is founded, 
perhaps all other theological books existing in any language.” 

1 This is but an extract from one passage among innumer¬ 
able passages of the Pur&nas, sublimer even than this sublime 
hymn, and exceeding in quantity and purity all that has ever 
been written about the Deity in any other language, or perhaps 
all other languages taken together.” 

“ Colonel Kennedy spoke sqf the Vcddnta as the 'most spi¬ 
ritual system that ever was imagined by man.’ It is the 

Y 
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Vedfinta based on the Upanishads that teaches us the true 
knowledge of God." 

Comments Those and similar statements, no doubt made in perfect 
on this sincerity, fill us with amazement, coming from one who knows 
laudation. some thing of Christian literature. Have we then read the 
Hindoo writings backward ? Have we been weary and dis¬ 
gusted, when we ought to have been delighted, and devout ? 

* Holy religion P with Siva and Krishna, and all the stories 
told regarding them, as its central figures ! 

‘ Holy Religion !’ and yet pervaded by Pantheism, which 
makes God the one agent in the universe! 

‘ Love to our neighbours as ourselves V and yet Manu’s laws 
are to be obeyed, and the institution of Caste is Divine! 

{ Sheer mercv !' Is it then untrue that Vishnu was doomed 

ft 

to human births by Righu’s curse, not to say anything of 
other reasons, which have been assigned ? Apart from this, 
the object of Vishnu's incarnations was essentially defective. 
The incarnations of Vishnu, we read, were for the deliverance 
of gods and men from demons and oppressors, hut there was 
not one to help man in his direst need, and confer on him the 
highest good—to save him from sin, and array him with 
excellence. 

f Love to God !' and yet love even in its highest form is 
nothing better than the acting out of the quality of truth or 
goodness, which, as well as the qualities of passion and dark¬ 
ness, must be subdued in order to liberation f 

1 The sublime and surpassing spirituality of the Bh&gawad 
Gitfi V Will you hear what the famous eclectic Philosopher 
Victor Cousin has said regarding it ? If you know anything 
of Cousin, you know he was eager to find out good in different 
systems, and to reconcile what others deemed antagonistic. 
His opinion is therefore of high value. Ho says, "You will 
comprehend how before this kind of theism, at once terrible 
and chimerical, and represented in extravagant and gigantic 
symbols, human nature must have trembled and denied itself ;— 
how art, in its powerless attempt to represent being in itself, 
must have'risen without limit to colossal and irregular crea¬ 
tions ;—how God being all, an&' man nothing, a formidable 
theocracy must have pressed upon humanity, taking from it 
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all liberty, all movement, all practical interest, all true mora¬ 
lity;—and again you will comprehend how man, despising 
himself, has not been able to take any thought for recalling 
the memory of his actions; how there is no history of man, 
and no chronology in India.” 

We indicate by these remarks the reasons for our surprise Open your 
at the Lecturer’s laudation of Hindooism. If however yon oriotaut 
accept his statements about his * Holy Religion’ and ' Divine 
Krishna,’ you are surely very wanting in your duty. We 
believe we have received a Revelation, and as we deem it a 
most precious boon, we are very desirous that you share it with 
us. If however you have received a still clearer Revelation, 
is it not very selfish in you to keep it to yourselves ? If 
Krishna be what he is represented in the Bhagawad Gitd and 
elsewhere, we have a part in him as well as you, and it is cruel 
in you to exclude us.' It is full time for you to open your 
gates and receive all, for accordi^ to you, Krishna is the 
Supreme, and if he be, we are bound to adore him. You and 
we ought to be in the same fold, for we both have manifestly 
the same nature and responsibilities. If on account of the 
barriers of your system, wecannot join you, we affectionately 
ask you to come over to us. Our gates are always open. In 
the Christian Church there is room for y ou all, and we can 
assure you of a hearty welcome. 

The Lecturer from his stand-point gives us his views of 
necessity arid free-will. This question has been discussed from Naoesaity 
the beginning of the world, and will bo to its end. According free ~ 
to’Milton man alone has not engaged in the discussion. He 
represents Satan and his compeers as bringing their intellect 
to bear on it. It is confessedly a very difficult question, but 
it has often struck us there is a straight road to our reaching * 
that part of the truth regarding it, which it is most important 
for us to know, and which our Eastern and Western Philoso¬ 
phers have often missed, because they have betaken themselves 
to a road with endless windings, and conducting all who tread 
it into a labyrinth, from which there is no escape. It is un¬ 
doubted that human beings are very powerfully influenced by 
their circumstances, education, and inherited temperament. If 
however they he at the absolute disposal of such things, how 
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can they be responsible for either their character or their deeds ? 
Why should they either praise or blame themselves? Let us 
look within, and we shall find there is something there, without 
which we should not he human beings, which so far from 
, being the slave of these things is their rightful lord, and ought 
to assert its right to bend them to its purposes. It is this 

great something, this power of choice, this supremacy of con¬ 
science, call it what we may, that in a very special manner 
constitutes our personality, and invests it with greatness. It 
is most, important for you and us, for all human beings indeed, 
that personal responsibility be fully acknowledged. One of our 
strongest objections to your system, is that by its Pantheism; 
by its teaching men to say in Pundit phrase ( I shall eventually 
shake off the niglit mare, and know myself to be the One, and 
then, dismissing the notion of self One / by its fatalism ; 

by attributing misdeeds to former births, of which we know 
nothing, and which explain nothing ( for how without respon¬ 
sibility could there have been misdeeds in former births ?) you 
not only tamper with, but overthrow the foundations, on which 
responsibility must rest. You know well that liars, thieves, 
robbers, and murderers continually say, when suffering for 
% their crimes, ( This is my fate. This has come on moon ac¬ 
count of what occurred in former births/ thus silencing* the 
voice of conscience. Our moral nature rises against doctrines, 
from which such consequences flow. 

The opi- 'A Hindoo 7 quotes with approbation a passage from the 
°Tl wr ^ing8 of Dr. II. H. Wilson, and speaks of him as a capable 
Wilson, * judge. As Dr. W. gave bis great talents and his life to the 
study of Sanscrit literature, he deserves to be*heard. It was 
natural for him to prize highly the literature, to which he had 
so much attention, and to be ready to say when he could, 
a good word for the Pundits, with whom he had been so close¬ 
ly associated, but truth compelled him to condemn both the 
principles inculcated, and the practices enjoined in the Hindoo 
writings, and he did this with increasing emphasis, as he 
advanced in life. We are sorry i A Hindoo' did not quote Dr. 
W. more largely. To supply his defect, let us give two or three 
sentences? “The Puranas teach constantly incompatible doc¬ 
trines. * * * Incongruities are as frequent in the Vedas as in 
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the Purfinas.” Dr. W. says the researches of scholars "esta-' 
blisli the important fact, that the belief and practices of the 
people of India in the present day have no warrant from those 
writings, upon which they have hitherto maintained them to 
be based. The religion of the Vedas and that of the Brahmi- * 
nieal Hindoos of the present day are totally different things/' 
Professor Max Muller in the strongest terms supports Dr. 
W/s statement. Ho says, "There is no authority wlmtever in 
the hymns of fhe Veda for the complicated system of castes; 
no authority for the offensive privileges claimed by the Brah¬ 
mans ; no authority for the degraded position of the Sudras. 

* * There is no trace in the Veda of the atrocities o£«Siva and 
Kfi.li, nor of the licentiousness of Krishna, nor of most of the 
miraculous adventures of Vishnu/\ Dr. Wilson speaks of the 
doings of modern Hindooism in words as strong as any Mission¬ 
ary could use. lie says, " It matters not how atrocious a sinner 
may be, if he paints his face, his breast, his arms, with certain 
sectorial marks; or, which is better, if he brands his skin 
permanently with them with a hot red stamp; if he is con¬ 
stantly chanting hymns in honour of Vishnu; or, what is 
equally efficacious, if he spends hours in the simple reiteration 
of his name, or names ; if he die with the word Hari, orRfima^ 
or Krishna on his lips, and the thought of him in bis mind, 
he may have lived a monster of iniquity—he is certain of 
heaven/ J In these impressive words we have the expression of 
\Pr. W/s deliberate judgment. 

* *■ ‘ A Hindoo' also speaks with high respect of the late learned 

D", Bailantyrie, as one entitled to be heard. I)r. B. was an 
enthusiastic S&nsorit scholar, said much in praise of the depth 
and subtlety of the Pundits, and sharply reproved those who 
he thought undervalued them. His opinion then deserves to 
be favourably regarded by his Hindoo friends. In the Intro¬ 
duction to the only fragment published of his c Bible for the 
Pundits/ you will find a letter addressed to a friend, who had 
impugned some of his statements. In that letter placed by 
himself before his Pundit friends, he says, " I entirely agree 
with you that f the distinction between right and wrong is well 
nigh obliterated among the mass of the people/ You How 

far this state of things has been brought about bv the Philoso- 
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phic systems of this country, I must leave you to judge. 1 * * 
This state of things, whether brought about or not by the Phi¬ 
losophical systems, is emphatically symbolized by them.” What 
are we to think of Philosophic systems, all of which are found 
in books received by you as Shustras, which, if they have not 
produced, have symbolized the obliteration to a fearful extent 
of all distinction between right and wrong ? 

We have dwelt the longer on the Lecture of 1 A Hindoo 1 
because he has given expression to views, which we have often 
heard from several of your number. We thought we could 
not speak to you more directly than by answering him. 

The question for you and us is not, What did our Fathers 
think? How did our Fathers act? What was the opinion 
held by this great man or that ? If we deviate from custom, 
how will our friends treat us ? The question is. What does 
truth require ? To it our homage is due. On it we are de¬ 
pendent for true excellence, and abiding happiness. The opi- 
nions of our fellow-creatures are of comparatively little mo¬ 
ment, but it is all important that truth be known and obeyed. 
How can we get into the presence of this sovereign? What 
is the avenue to his throne? The avenue is that of candour, 
■earnestness, humility, and determination to follow conscience at 
whatever risk or cost. Let that avenue be trodden, and we 
Bhall find ourselves in the presence of our rightful monarch. 

Allow us, in conclusion, to give you the counsel that you 
examine afresh the external and internal evidence for the 
Divine origin of Christianity; that you inquire if any such 
evidence can be produced for Ilimlooism; that you contrast 
the two systems, and especially that you cdhtemplate the 
character of the Lord Jesus Christ. If you consider the 
whole subject in the proper spirit, in dependence on aid from 
heaven, wo anticipate the happiest results. The immediate 
consqiiences may be very painful, but the permanent result 
will be glorious. Your character will be raised, you will 
attain true honour, and secure abiding happiness. The names 
most revered on earth by the highest and the best are the 
names ofc^thosc who have toiled, and suffered, and even died 
in thC'^Be of truth and righteousness. 



“The world by wisdom knew not God.”— St. Paul. 

“The credibility of a religion must not be determined by 
its age, but by its divinity; and you should consider not when, 
but \vhaj» you began to worship/’— Antobius advert us gentes, 

A. I). 297. 

u In the hymns of the Veda we see man left to himself to 
solve the riddle of the world.” “ No man who has not exa¬ 
mined patiently and honestly the other religions of the 
world, can know what Christianity really is, or can join with ,* 
such truth and sincerity in the words of St. Paul: e I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of durst.’— Professor Max Miller. 




“The Father hath committed all judgment unto the Son : 
that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father. He that liunouroth not the Son honoureth not the 
Father who hath sent Him.”—St. John, v, 22, 23. “Who¬ 
soever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father.”— 
1 John, ii, 23. 

“From the hour of its portentous birth, Muhammadanism, 
notwithstanding its own absurdities, was the unceasing censor 
of perverted Christianity. Based upon its leading tenet of the 
unity of the Divine nature, sincere in its devotion, simple in 
its worship * * it fiercely accused the Christian world of 
idolatry and infidelity, of folly, superstition, and imposture. 
It had retained some valuable truths of the Patriarchal Theism ; 
and, so far, was fitly corrective of corrupted Christianity.”— 

Sharon Turner. 

• 

“ The feeling* of the supremacy of God above all creatures, 

of the immeasurable distance between Him and all things that 

are made—this was the fundamental kev-note of Muhammad’s 

•/ 

religious convictions. But the other element necessary to the 
perfect development of divine consciousness, the feeling of 
relationship and communion with God, this was altogether 
defective in him. * * As the ethical form given to the idea 
of God determines the character of the moral spirit to which a 
religion gives birth, so, consequently, although some isolated 
sublime moral sentiments, strangely contrasted with the ruling 
spirit of his religion, may be met with in the system of Mu¬ 
hammad, yet, taking it as a whole, it is singularly defective, 
through this want of fundamental truth, in the ethical com¬ 
prehension of the idea of God. * * Through the contracted 
notion of the Divine nature, Muhammad’s system was also 
wanting, as to its moral character, in the all-pervasive and 
* illuminating principle of a holy love. The ethical element 
being thus defective, no room is found for the feeling which 
points to the necessity of redemption.”— Neander. 





Tn this Essay we propose to consider Muhammadanism in 
its own nature, and in its relation to Christianity. 

In Hjndooism we saw the human mind endeavouring to 
solve the great problems of the universe, outside the inifuen- 
ces, which moulded and directed the writers of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. We cannot suppose the isolation of the 
Pundits to have been such as to have left them untouched by 
what had transpired among other branches of the human fa¬ 
mily. The early connexion of nations now widely separated 
from each other has been demonstrated by an agreement in 
language, traditions, customs, and rites, which can be accounted 
for only by tbeir having a common source in the distant past. 
The primitive religious notions of the race, which we may call 
its patrimony, were in a special manner entrusted to the 
Jews, but in some form or other they reached the other nations 


• * Throughout this Essay, as wo have been writing for English readers in 
India, we have used the more correct forms, Muhammad and Qur&n, instead 
of the forms long current in Europe, Mahomet and Coran. * Islftm,’ which 
means *pe$ee, greeting, safety, salvation,* and hence 'surrender to Him who 
” gives peace* is the name by which the followers of Muhammad delight to call 
their religion, and they call themselves 4 Musalm&n* or 1 Muslim,’ ono who has 
surrendered himself to God, and has obtained salvation. They aro in their 
own opinion j>ax excellence 1 AhM-Tsl&m,’ the people of salvation, j^ho havo 
surrendered themselves wholly to God.. The Qurfin is divided into chapters* 
which" ar^ called Suras. Kaliph (more'correctly Khalifa) mcanp successor and 
was the name given to Muhammad's successors aa the rulers of the Musal- 
'ttL&ne, 
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of the earth. Still the influence on the Hindoos from without 
was too feeble and indirect to interfere to any extent with, the 
working of their own minds. They were well-nigh unfettered 
in the prosecution of their inquiries into the deep things of 
God and the universe, and we have seen the result to be signal 
failure. The Living God has remained unknown, the tirst 
principles of His government have not been discerned, the true 
nature of man has not been discovered, and consequently man's 
spiritual wants have remained unsupplied, the right aim of 
life has not been pursued, and the darkness which covers his 
future has not been dispelled. The failure of Hindooism, we 
observed, gives additional strength to our assurance that Chris¬ 
tianity is from God, and is ordained by Him for the whole of 
the human race. 

We now come to consider a religion professedly based on 
Judaism and Christianity, and which could not have appeared, 
but *for their previous existence. We have to consider a 
religion which pays homage to almost every name revered 
by Jews and Christians, and which, instead of assuming 
an antagonistic attitude to their respective systems, declares 
its object to be the re-affirmation of their leading principles, 
and the setting forth of their great lessons in the form 
most adapted to the new condition of the nations. As Chris¬ 
tianity professes to be in entire accord with the principles of 
Judaism, while raising the worshipper to a higher stage, 
60 Muhammadanism pays profound deference to both, while 
professing to conduct the servants of God to a still fuller 
knowledge of Ilim, aud t#a still loftier piety. Jews and Chris¬ 
tians are with Musalmans Ahl-i-Kitab, people oE the Book, 
those to whom revelation has been committed. In Hindooism 
we see man trying to frame a religion for himself. In Muham¬ 
madanism we see man taking the religion revealed through 
Prophets and our Lord Jesus Christ, and trying to present it 
to us in an improved form. A religion with such pretensions, 
which has so widely spread, which has had and continues to 
have millions of adherents, and which notwithstanding its pro¬ 
fession has ever been and continues to be a formidable and 
determined foe to Christianity, demands patient and candid 
investigation. Let us with all the impartiality we can com* 
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wand, and all the thought vve can exercise, examine the claim 
of Muhanftnandanism to he an improvement on Christianity, 
or at least to be more fitted to guide human beings in these 
ages in the way to heaven. 

We would at the outset state our deep regret that Muham¬ 
mad and Ins religion have often been treated bv Christian wrin 
ters with great unfairness. Every idle story which could dis¬ 
parage both Muhammad and his system lias been eagerly 
accepted, and every good thing, which could tell in their favour, 
however well accredited, lias been rejected. The result is, that 
much evil has been charged, which was never committed, and 
good has been concealed, which ought to have been acknow¬ 
ledged. It would fare ill with Christianity, if it required any 
such falsehood or unfairness to maintain its claims. Instead 
of seeking support of this nature it utterly disclaims it, as a 
direct infringement of its spirit and letter, and an insult to its 
pure and lofty cause. 

As an illustration of the unfairness to which we refer we 
may mention the character given to Muhammad for many a 
day. lie was generally called an arch-impostor. He was de¬ 
scribed as one of the falsest and basest of men, as from the first 
a conscious deceiver, as setting up claims, to which he knew he 
had no right, as stained by every vice, as possessed of no re¬ 
deeming quality, as in fact a demon in human form. 

We have now before us a treatise by Henry Smith, a famous 
Divine of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whose sermons have 
been frequently republished, and are held in high estimation 
to the present day. The treatise is entitled “God's arrow 
against Atheism and Irreligion," and one chapter is occupied 
with proving “the religion of Mahomet to be a false and 
wicked religion." There is little said about Muhammad's 
religion, but there is much said about himself. The most wild 
and improbable stories are told,—that he was* addicted to un¬ 
natural lust, that he was much given to wine, that his last 
illness was brought on by a drunken bout, during which poison 
was administered to him, that he fell on a dung hill and would 
have been devoured by pigs, had not his friends come to hid 
help, and much more to the same effect. We are even gravely 
told that he was put into an iron coffin, and that loadstone* 
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arc ec placed, that the coffin ig actually at tho present liote' 
suspended between heaven and earth! It is wondexlul that a 
man of Henry Smith's strong judgment and high character 
could have believed such absurd tales. Yet they are given in 
good faith, and for every one of them learned authority is 
adduced, the authorities being, it is only fair to say, almost 
entirely of- pre-reformation times. The readiness in those 
times to believe everything which could militate against 
Muhammadism is shown by the word, which Wycliffe in his 
English New Testament generally applies to idols. The'word 
is ‘Mawmots/ 1 John, v, 21. tf< Little children, keep your¬ 
selves from mawmetis,” Idolatry was called u Mawmetry/* 
that is Mahomet and Mahomotry,—a very hateful term, and 
therefore fit to be applied to a hateful thing like idolatry, al¬ 
though image-worship has ever been the object of intense 
abhorrence to Muhammadans. We mention these misrepre¬ 
sentations to show the views widely held by Christians in former 
** times, and held by many down to our own day. Thanks to 
the investigation and fairness of modern scholars, juster views 
now prevail. 

Mu ham- While Jews and Christians have been ready to welcome every 

duly ex- s ^° r y which could tend to the vilification of Muhammad,* hitf 

toiled by adherents have been at least as ready to welcome every thing 

his f o 1 - w hj C li could tend to bis glorification. Perhaps no man ever 
lowers ° — 

lived, whose character has been so eagerly discussed by friends 

and foes, and regarding whom such opposite opinions have 
been pronounced. More than a century elapsed after .his 
death before any biography of Muhammad was written, and 
that biography is now known only by the use of it m&dc by 
authors who flourished more than three-fourths of a century 
afterwards. By that time Muhammadanism had achieved 
splendid success in the world, and its founder was lauded to 
the skies by its adherents. Persons of learning and position, 
encouraged and sustained by the Kaliphs, made it their life 
work to collect every floating report, which could throw light 
on the Prophet's life, with what success even in their own 
©pinion may be seen by the statement, that of 000,000 tradi¬ 
tions ascertained by one to he current, only 4000 were deemed 
authentic, and of 000,000 tradition* said to be amassed by 
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another, be retained only 400.0# Same ol these' collectors 

seem to fiave been thoroughly honest, and they give their 
authorities for their details, but they tfygmfcclves and those 
from whom they got their information were too biassed, and 
the course of tradition was too long and circuitous, to satisfy 
those who receive as truth only what is proved to be true. 

Between excessive praise on the one hand, and excessive dis¬ 
praise on the other, the impartial inquirer is not a little 
perplexed. Here the Quran comes to our aid. From it no 
detailed and connected biography can be drawn, but it reflects 
Muhammad's character more faithfully than any biography 
can do, and by it every biography must be tested. 

The most determined opponent of Muhammad as a Prophet 
ought to be ready to acknowledge he had some great and esti- M a h am- 
xnable qualities. Left an orphan at a very early age, his father * b c *‘ 
having died before his birth, and his mother when ho was in qualities, 
his seventh year, he became the charge first of his grandfather, 
and afterwards of an uncle, who treated him with the utmost 
kindness. As a member of one of the most distinguished fami¬ 
lies at Mecca, he was not, though an orphan, in a depressed 
condition. • He led in his youth the simple and hardy life com¬ 
mon to his countrymen. He seems to have won in no* ordi¬ 
nary degree the confidence and love of all with w r hom he eamo . 
into contact. So high was the esteem in which he was held 
that he received the title of 'Al-Amuf ‘the Faithful/ In 


the twenty-fifth year of his age he was married to a rich widow, 
Khadtjah, fifteen years older than himself, whose love a$d 
trust he had secured by his faithful and wise management of 
her Affairs, as her commercial steward. During the twenty-five 
years of their married life he was a true and loving husband, 
keeping to Khadijah alone, though polygamy prevailed around 
him. 

The doctrine of one God, the Creator and Ituler of all, which The mo- 
Muhammad proclaimed with so much power when he entered 
on his public career, was well known in Arabia. It had come Arabians, 
down from the earliest times, and though greatly obscured by 
idolatry it had not been extinguished. It continued to hold 
a recognized place among the established and ancient beliefs of 
the people# It was not only maintained by the Arabians as 
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a doctrine they had received from their Fathers, but it was 
kept continually before them by the Jews and Christians, who 
were numerous in tljpir country, and with whom they were all 
more or less acquainted. With them and their views Muham- 
mud doubtless became well acquainted, not only in his own 
country, but in. the course of his commercial journeys to 
Syria. 

The doctrine of One God, above all, to be adored and served 
Muham- by all, took an extraordinary hold on Muhammad's mind. In 
early** or 8 ^ ie re f dement, to which wc are told he often betook himself, 
veer os r it was pondered by him, till his soul was fired with the resolve 
prophet, to proclaim it to his countrymen, and urge it on their accep¬ 
tance. He saw God to be the sovereign. He saw the homage 
due to Him given to idols, and as a loyal subject he was filled 
with indignation. The upholding and enforcing of Ilis claims 
he felt to be the vocation of his life, to be prosecuted till 
death, whatever the consequences to himself might bo. 

We may suppose Muhammad's patriotism to have had some, 
perhaps considerable, influence on the formation of his religi¬ 
ous opinions. At an early period we are told be was a member 
of a patriotic league, and all through life he was a thorough 
Arabian. In the state of his country there was much to aflpet 
and grieve him, as a thoughtful man. The tribes were at 
constant strife with each other, which must have led to their 
utter destruction, but for the period of peace secured by their 
sacred season. The energies of the people were thus worse 
t^pn wasted, and brave though they were, owing to their dis¬ 
sensions the surrounding nations ruled over some of the fairest 
portions of their country. The evil was increased by religious 
disunion. The thought of ending their intestine troubles, 
and of forming them into a great glorious nation, on the basis 
of devotion to the One True God, must have had strong attrac¬ 
tions for a mind like that of Muhammad. 

When the doctrine of the Divine unity and sovereignty had 
seized his soul, it was natural for him not only to set his heart 
on its promulgation, but to believe that he was specially com¬ 
missioned by heaven to assert a truth so great, so glorious, and 
yet so disregarded. To this belief he was most probably helped 
by the fits, apparently epileptic, to which we know on the best 
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authority he was subject.* Strange visions have often been 
seen by persons in such a condition, and the visions in all like¬ 
lihood seen by him, so accordant with the views he cherished 
when in full possession of his powers, were naturally deemed a 
Divine Revelation. Ought we not to trace to the same cause 
the visions of Swedenborg ? He too was subject to fits, he too 
saw visions, and they too may be explained without questioning 
his sincerity on the one hand, or calling in a supernatural cause 
on the other. 

Between the assumption of the Prophetic Office by Muham¬ 
mad in the fortieth year of his ago, till his flight from Mecca 
in his fifty-third year, he presented a rare instance of moral 
courage, which deserves our sympathy and admiration, lie 
boldly proclaimed the doctrines he held. He held on his course, 
though reviled and persecuted. His life was exposed to the 
greatest peril, and would have been certainly sacrificed, but for 
the liefy of his kindred, many of whom had no belief in bus 
Mission. The only weapons he then used were instruction, 
persuasion, and warning. He had indeed his seasons of depres¬ 
sion, caused by the obstinacy and hatred of his people. 11c 
appears to have meditated suicide more tbai* once, and there 
can be little doubt that in despair he momentarily yielded to 


* tome able writers deny that Muhammad was subject to fits, but the 
proofs adduced by such men as Weil and Sprenger seem to us decisive. The 
MizAn-ul-Haq<i supplies us with the following summary of the evidence. “ In 
the £ Ins&nul-Ayun* Ibu Iz,bfiq relates upon the authority of his elders, that, 
before the descent of the Qur&n, when in Mecca, Muhammad was under treat¬ 


ment for a disease with which lie was affected, proceeding from the influence 
©f the evil eye ; and that after the descent of the Qur&n, ho still had this 
disease ; that he would become unconscious for a time, that be would tremble* 
his eyes being closed, and his moutb foaming, and that he would bellow like a 
young camel. Ab(i Harira says, il While the revelation was descending to him, 
none of us could look upou him, because his mouth foamed, and his eyes closed* 
aud sometimes ho would cry like a young camel,** Now according to these and 
other accounts, there can be no doubt that Muhammad was subject to fits of 
epilepsy, for the symptoms above mentioned are exactly those of that disease. 
It should bo noticed, too, that persons who suffer from this malady sometimes 
have very wonderful visions. Thus Muhammad, taking the things he saw in 
this kind of epileptic state for a revelation or an angel, did truly in the first 
place consider himself as having a commission from God, and afterwards 
asserted and proclaimed that his imaginations were inspired and the Word of 
God. And having lied to Medina, and escaped from til© rule of the Koreiab, 

he became the chief aud ruler of big foUwcre.” - * 
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au unworthy compromise with idolatry, but his courage return* 
ed, and he again braced himself for his great undertaking, 
thereby exposing himself to more bitter opposition than ever. 
Ills general conduct during that period seems to have been great¬ 
ly superior to that of his fellow-countrymen. Tried by their 
standard his was a life of virtue, self-denial, truthfulness, and 
kindness. Does not truth bring us to the conclusion that 
throughout that time of toil, struggle, and peril, Muhammad 
was a sincere and high minded man ? 

His later The last ten years of Muhammad’s life form a remarkable, 
career. blit not a pleasing contrast to the preceding thirteen years. He 
is no longer the reviled and persecuted preacher, continually 
exposed to personal violence, and shielded from his enemies by 
powerful relatives. Now be is the Prophet-King of the people 
among whom he dwells, and receives from them profound 
homage. 'Tie no longer wields mere moral weapons. Now the 
sword is unsheathed, and on it, far more than on argument and 
persuasion, dependence is placed for the spread of Isl&m. He is 
Iiated by vast numbers perhaps more than ever, hut his new 
position of power will no longer allow him to be despised. He 
is still called to <jpnfront his foes, hut now it is on the field of 
battle, surrounded by brave devoted adherents, ready to shed 
their blood on bis behalf. Till near the end of bis career, when 
opposition had been beaten down, and there was the usual flock¬ 
ing to the winning side. Ins last years were spent in incessant 
struggle. It is impossible for us to form a judgment on the 
criminations and recriminations, the attacks and reprisals of 
those years, but it is clear that Muhammad’s character deterio¬ 
rated with his rising fortunes. He retained indeed his simple 
habits. His love to his friends was unabated, and continued to 
draw forth their warmest attachment. He acted in a generous 
manner to most who submitted to him, even though, formerly 
they had been his hitter enemies. His life abounded with kind 
acts to those around him. The obedience rendered to him, and 
the unbounded trust reposed in him by those best acquainted 
with him, are proofs which cannot be gainsaid, that be had in 
a high degree the qualities, which constitute a ruler of mem 
lie adopted measures well adapted to secure success. Yet there 
is preponderating evidence that on several occasions he acted 
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a cruel and treacherous part to those who refused to submit. 

The fierce, wo might say, the truculent tone of the Qur&n con¬ 
firms that evidence. "We often find such passages as this* 
u Verily those who disbelieve in our signs, we will surely cast to 
be broiled in hell-tire. So often as their skins shall be well 
burned, we will give them other skins in exchange, that they 
may taste the sharper torments/' Sura 4th. 

The domestic life of Muhammad during this period is well 
known. The man who had been so faithful to Khadijah, after 
her death added wife to wife, and concubine to concubine. No 
disciple was allowed more than four wives, but he imposed no 
such limit on himself. To him as a Prophet of the Lord a license 
was given, which was withheld from others. 

What shall we say to the Prophetic claims of Muhammad His pro- 
during his last ton years ? lie professed to receive frequent P ^ * 1 0 
revelations from God. He was ever ready to meet emergencies 
with messages from the Most High, directing him to do the 
very thing he wished to do. Every change in his plans was 
supported by a new message, accordant with the change. These 
successive communications have been compared to a Military 
Order Book. Even the gratification of bis passions, the aber¬ 
rations which shocked his devoted friends, and the domestic 
broils caused by his unbridled lust became the subject of mes¬ 
sages, sent, according to him, for the very purpose of giving a 
Divine sanction to his conduct, and stilling the clamour of his 
wives and adherents. We give one passage as a specimen of 
these so-called Divine messages. “ O prophet, we have allow¬ 
ed thee thy wives, unto whom thou hast given their dower, 
and also the slaves which thy right hand possesseth, of the 
booty which God hath granted thee; and the daughters of thy 
uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on thy father's 
side, and on thy mother's side, who have fled with thee, and 
any believing woman, if she give herself unto the prophet, in 
case the prophet desireth to take her to wife. This is a pecu¬ 
liar privilege granted unto thee above the rest of the true be? 
lievers. We know what we have ordained them concerning 
their wives and the slaves which their right hand possesses, 
lest it should be deemed a crime in thee : for God is gracious 
ani| merciful/' Sura 33, If in such circumstances a sharp re-. 

2 A 
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proof like thnt adminieifceral by Nathan to David hail been the 
burden of a message, it might have come from above, but wo 
reject with horror the thought that God could have given His 
approbation to the life Muhammad, was living. If he really 
believed that such messages had been given to him by God, ho 
furnishes one of the most shocking proofs ever presented, of 
tho extent to which self-deception can lead a human being, and 
makes it manifest that a person may be intensely religious, as 
unquestionably Muhammad was, and yet that his religion may 
he so ignorant and misdirected, as to present some of the worst 
features of the most daring irreligion. What are we to think 
of the moral standing of followers, who on a mere ipse dixit 
could receive such communications as .Divine? What, are we 
to think of the honesty of the man who, in giving stories 
which he must have known had come to him from Jews, could 
dictate such words as these? u 1 had no knowledge regarding 
the Heavenly chiefs, when they disputed; verily, it hath been 
revealed to me for no other purpose than (to prove) that I am 
a public Preacher/' Sura 38; and again, "This is one of the 
secret histories, which we have revealed to thee; thou wast 
not present with them/' Sura 12th. The j>orso*pil qua¬ 
lities of Muhammad were no doubt of a high order, but trust 
in him as a Prophet stamps the low moral condition of the 


age. 

Misrq.vc- Muhammadanism, as well as Muhammad himself, lias often 
14 V 1 mT ^ eeu unfairly treated. It has been often described as an unini- 
fcanunad- ligated cui$e to the world—as the enemj of truth, the blight 
cousin, of excellence, the stronghold of destructive fanaticism, the 
nurse of all dark and debasing passions. We thoroughly believe 
it has done much harm in the world, and that it must he over¬ 
thrown in order to men rising to the true knowledge and 
love of God, but without shutting our eyes to the plain 
teaching of history, we cannot deny that it has been em¬ 
ployed in the Providence of God for the accomplishment of 
good. 

The more we know of the corruptions of Christianity in the 
D e n un- days of Muhammad, the more we sympathize with his denun¬ 
ciation of ciation of idolatry. This denunciation was not only directed 
idolatry. a g a ^ ns ^ those called idolaters, but a]so against those called 
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Christians. Thu Church of that day needed a scourge. Nean- 
der the Church Historian describes the Christianity of that era 
m u drained of its life by rigid formularies, ceremonies, and 
superstitions.” Rampant idolatry was practised under the 
Christian name. Images of Christ, of martyrs, and of saints 
were worshipped as images of gods and goddesses had formerly 
been, and the wood of the true cross, the bones of saints, and 
other relics came as much between the soul and God, as the 
things deemed sacred by heathenism had done for ages. When 
we consider the sweep which Muhammad made of pictures and 
images of every description, and of his uncompromising asser* 
tion that to God alone religious homage should be paid, we may 
rightly regard him as a reforms* of great and crying abuses. 

The rebuke given to a corrupt Christianity was no small service. 

This rebuke has been given wherever Muhammadanism has 
obtained a footing. The severe simplicity of the Mosque, the 
utter almcnco of all material representations and symbols of 
God, forms a striking contrast to the gaudy furniture of the 
XJhurob, whore every thing is planned with a view to the grati¬ 
fication of the simses and of the imagination. 

Muhammad’s views of God were essentially defective, as we 
stbadl endeavour to show, but lie has rendered no small service 
to the human family by having planned and stimulated that 
testimony to the futility of idols, and to the supremacy of the 
One True and Living God, which has been for ages rendered 
over a large part of the world. 

One marked service which Muhammad rendered to Chris¬ 
tianity was the testimony he gave to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

According to the Our&n Jesus was the Messiah promised to 
the Jews. He was the Word of God, the Spirit of God, was Teatimo- 
mivaculously born of the Virginary, wrought many miracles, ^^ 
ascended at last to heaven, not however through the gate of gug Christ* 
death, (here the Qur&n directly contradicts the New Testa¬ 
ment,) and will come at last to destroy Anti-Christ. All shall 
at last believe in Him. On the day of resurrection he shall be 
n witness against the wicked, Sura 4tlr, from which some have 
inferred he will judge the world. The Muhammadan mind, 
working on the epoch ry pal stories regarding our Lord found in 
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the Qur&n, has produced an utterly false ideal, but in the state¬ 
ments, which Muhammad has made, to which wo have just 
referred, there is enough to put our Lord higher than any other 
who has appeared in human form. The Qur&n gives no such 
testimony to any other. This testimony has secured among 
Muhammadans great reverence for our Lord. When a Jew is 
admitted to their number he must as the first step, profess his 
belief in Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah. \Vhcn the times 
of refreshing come to the followers of Muhammad, and the vail 
which has so long covered their minds is removed, the testimony 
given to Christ by the Quran we may suppose will be invested 
with new meaning, and will aid in convincing them that to 
Him the highest honour, thte warmest love, and the fullest 
service are due. 

Muhammadanism at an early period of its career rendered 
services to civilization, to learning, to science, to commerce, to 
agriculture, and to the arts of life, with which every person 
aspiring to intelligence ought to he acquainted. After the first 
outburst of zeal, which overthrew the tottering rule of New 
Home and of Persia throughout some of the richest and most 
populous countries of the world, in flic lands thus subjugated 
by Islam a race of rulers arose remarkable for justice, intelli¬ 
gence, and public spirit. Those who know nothing of their 
achievements have jet lo make acquaintance with some of the 
most interesting passages in the history of the world. We can 
give no details. All we can say is that several of these rulers, 
such as Haruu-al-Raslnd, A1 Mamun, Abdul Rabm&n, and A1 
Hakim made their power, wealth, and influence subservient to 
the material advancement, and the intellectual and moral 
improvement of mankind. In their days Baghdad, Granada, 
Cordova, and Cairo sbtd light far and wide. These Princes 
gathered around them the most distinguished men, Jews und 
Christians abounded in their Courts, and were treated with the 
most marked liberality, the sciences and arts were cultivated, 
books were collected and translated, navigation, commerce, and 
agriculture were encouraged. If Amrou the fanatical leader 
of the Musalmans destroyed the Library at Alexandria, which 
has been called in question, full amends were made by the 
magnificent structures erected for the reception of books, and 
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the vast number collected by the Kaliphs o£ Syria, Northern 
Africa, and Spain.* 

The Reformation 3 of religion in Europe was closely connected 
with the revival of learning, and that revival was in a great 
degree indebted to the Muhammadan Universities of Spain, 
where the lamp of knowledge was kept brightly burning, while 
Catholic Europe was covered with the gloom of ignorance. 
Persons thirsting for knowledge naturally betook themselves 
to Spain, where a copious fountain had been opened up, and 
Christians though they were, they received courteous and kindly 
treatment. These took back with them the knowledge they 
had imbibed for the refreshment of others. Friar Roger Bacon, 
who has been so often called the precursor of Lord Bacon, was 
undoubtedly indebted in a large degree to Spanisli-Arabic wri¬ 
ters for his remarkable attainments. 

The enlightened rule and intellectual vigour of Islam it is 
well-known have long since sunk into decrepitude, we believe, 
from defects inherent in the system, but surely we should not 
withhold our meed of praise for services rendered by it to man¬ 
kind, and indirectly to the Christian Church. 

While acknowledging with pleasure all that was good in 
Muhammad and his teaching, and all the good which Muham¬ 
madanism has done in the world, we are thoroughly convinced 
that Muhammad was not the Apostle of God, and that Mu- 
hammadanism is the deterioration not the improvement of the 
religion of the Bible, We proceed to state our reasons for this 
conviction. 

* We must not however suppose that under the most enlightened of these 
rulers their subjects enjoyed either religious or political freedom. Implicit and 
unquestioning obedience hi both civil and sacred matters was demanded from 
all, and every assertion of freedom was put down with relentless severity. The 
fame of HArfm-ai-Kashld has gone forth to every part of the civilized world, 
ns the most magnificent of monarches the beau ideal o£a just and wise prince, 
and the great patron of learning ; and yet hia conduct was cruel and tyranni¬ 
cal to those who incurred his displeasure. His less known, and yet scarcely 
less distinguished son, Al Mdmfin, with all his liberality, visited with the 
severest penalties those who refused to extol Ali as the best of men, and to 
curse the very name of Mn&vSa. The rule was often wise and enlightened, but 
still it was a despotism* and there was no security against ' individual caprice. 
The Indian Akbar gave perhaps more freedom to his subjects than any othey 
Muhammadan ruler ever did, but he was not in any degree imbued v?Uh 4 the 
spirit of the Qurfin, 
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run. 


The discussion of ail the points debated between Christiana 
and Muhammadans would require a volume instead of an essay. 
We propose to give a mere glance at those questions, which 
have been fully treated on both sides, that we may give our 
chief attention to topics not so often discussed, but bearing 
more directly on the object we have in view. 

The pro- The Qur£n, the^Bible of the Muhammadans, it is well 
auction known, was not brought into the form of a volume by Mulmm- 
catlon^of mad himself. Its different portions were from timo to time 
the Qu- dictated to an amanuensis, and were written “on palm trees, 
leather, stones, or some other rude material as conveniently 
came to hand.” They were recited to Muhammad's followers 
and companions, and the higher lie rose in their esteem and re¬ 
verence the more eager were they to listen to bis pretended 
revelations, and to commit them to memory. We know not 
how the different parts were preserved, but it is certain that 
by the time of the Prophet's death no collection had been made* 
His successor, Abu Bakr, arranged for the fragments being 
edited, and scut forth in a book. Such was the reverence en¬ 
tertained for the Prophet that every effort was made to in¬ 
clude only what could be traced to him. Within a few years 
such discrepancies were found between different copies, caused 
probably by copyists inserting with the Original what laid 
been supplied by the memory of bearers, that under the Kiiliph 
Otlunan a recension was made, the book was sent out in a cor¬ 
rected form, and the copies previously circulated were with¬ 
drawn. This with a few very slight verbal differences is tho 
Qurfiu as it now exists. The chapters were put together with¬ 
out any regard to the order which cither time or subject would 
suggest, and the difficulty to the reader who is bent on master¬ 
ing it, wdiich arises from its original desultorinessand diffuse- 
ness, is thus greatly increased. Notwithstanding the unsatis¬ 
factory way in which the book was given to the world, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that its substance was dictated by 
Muhammad, and if nothing more than its form could be alleged 
against it, it might be, though in an imperfect state, the record 
of a Divine Revelation.* 


* The very defect* of the Qur£n are a proof of ite eub*tantial geiminciiw. 
'* The patch-work boars uo marks of a designing genius or a moulding baud. 
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Tradition tells us Muhammad was a great worker of Ultra* 
cles, but lio^imself made no such pretensions. He announced 
himself as a preacher, and pointed for his credentials to the 
excellence of his instructions, and the superiority of his style. 
As to the statements made about his splitting the moot!, 
about his night journey to Jerusalem and to heaven, and about 
his wonderful escape from his enemies when fleeing from 
Mecca, we have only to say that those who regard these narra¬ 
tives as records of miracles are easily satisfied. 

We are told that Muhammad could^foretell future events, 
as proved by his statement regarding the conflict between the 
Homans and the Persians, as if men with any measure of 
capacity are not in the habit of expressing similar opinions, 
which the result often confirms. 

It was confidently affirmed by Muhammad himself, and it is 
*strongly^ held by his followers, that he was the subject of 
prophecy in l»oth the Old and New Testaments. We are told 
that he was predicted under the name Ahmad, but the passage 
has not been discovered; that lie was the prophet like Unto 
Moses to be raised up from among his brethren, the children of 
.Tshmael, Deuteronomy xviii, 15, though the same expression 
throughout that book is invariably applied to tlie children of 
Israel, Ch. xv, 7, Oh. xvii, 15, Ch. xxiv, 14 j that according 
to Deuteronomy xxxiii, 2, there were to be three great prophets, 
Moses from Sinai, Christ from Seir, and Muhammad from Pa ran, 
but Christ had no connexion with Seir, nor Muhammad with 
Pa ran ; that ho was promised by Jesus to His disciples under 
the nameParaclytos, the Illustrious One, Paracletes, the Advo¬ 
cate or Comforter, the word used by our Saviour, and found in 


It clearly testifies to the faith and reverence of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared not. do more thau pimply collect the sacred fragments and put 
them In jnxta position. Hence the interminable repetitions $ the palling reiter¬ 
ations of the same ideas, the gome truths, the same doctrines; hence the Scrip- 
tore stories and Arab legends, told over and over again with little verbal alter¬ 
ation ; hence the pervading want of connection, and the startling chasms bc- 
tween adjacent passages. Again, the confessions of Mahomet, and his frailties 
which it was sometimes expedient to represent as having been noticed by the 
Deity, are all with evident faithfulness entered in tho Qurtto. Not Jess undis¬ 
guised arc the frequent verses, which are contradicted or abrogated by later 
revelations." Muir, Vol, let, Introduction, page x^ii, 
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all versions, lacing put aside, as if apart from this Muhammad 
had a single quality of the One who was to dwell ^vith (Christ’s 
people for ever; that he was to break the nations with a rod of 
iron, that passage in the second Psalm, and several other pas¬ 
sages in the Scriptures, very notably in the nineteenth chapter 
of the book of Revelation, being manifestly applicable to our 
Saviour as Ruler and Judge. Jivcn such a passage as Genesis 
xvii, 20, has been pressed into this service, the w r ord r AIecxP 
* exceedingly* being a distinct pre-intimation of Muhammad, 
containing as it does the leading letters of his name ! We 
need not prosecute this subject further. In naming these 
supposed predictions, we have indicated our opinion of their 
relevancy. 

The groat argument for the Quran advanced by Muhammad 
himself, and ever since reiterated by his followers is its excel- 

' V 

Icnce. He gloried in the name of ‘UmmP 'the Unlearned 1 
Prophet. He challenged unbelievers to produce anything which 
could stand comparison with the instruction he imparted, and 
triumphantly pointed to its superiority as a proof that it was 
a Revelation from heaven. "If ye be in doubt concerning 
that revelation which we have sent down unto our servant, 
produce a chapter like unto it, and call upon your witnesses, 
besides God, if ye say truth. But if ye do not, nor shall'ever 
be able to doit; justly fear the fire whose hulls men and 
stones, prepared for the unbelievers.” Sura 2nd. "This Qur&n. 
could not have been composed by any except God; but it is a 
confirmation of that which was repealed before it. and an 

i * 

explanation of the Scripture; there is no doubt thereof; sent 
down from the Lord of all creatures.” Sura 10th. On the 
very style of the Quran much stress has been laid. Arabian 
writers with few exceptions maintain it is so admirable, that it 
has never been equalled. This argument is little fitted to tell 
on those who judge of a revelation not by its style, but by its 
substance, who will not be pleased with the finest words, or the 
best turned sentences, if they do not contain truth fitted to 
satisfy their souls. 

However admirable the style of the Qur&n may be in the 
opinion of those who are familiar with the Arabic, it loses its 
charm in its transference to other languages, Among Non- 
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Muhammadan nations the Qur£n has never been a fevc&rite. 
The sentence passed on it by the Historian Gibbon ba& been 
often quoted — u an endless incoherent rhapsody of fable and 
precept and declamation, which sometimes crawls in the duet, 
and sometimes is lost in the clouds/ 1 Not a few will deem 
this sentence too severe, and yet many in their unSucessfol 
attempts to read the book have been ready to give it their 
assent. Sale/s translation of the Quran into English lias been 
a well-known book for the last hundred and fifty years. It has 
been frequently reprinted. Every person possessed of a consi¬ 
derable library dooms it his duty to put a copy of it on his 
shelves. It would be curious to know how many of those who 
have possessed the book for years have road through two or 
three of the longer chapters. We have known some who have 
made the attempt and given it up in despair. The translation 
into Urdu by Abdul Qadir still more difficult for those who 
know that language, as it is extremely literal, and the word* 
are written not in the Urdu but m the Arabic order. The 
exceedingly rhapsodical and diffuse si vie of the Quran, and its 
want of order, are very trying to the reader, but his patience 
and charity are perhaps tried most of all by Muhammad's in¬ 
cessant reiteration of his Prophetic claims, and his fierce 
denunciation of all who reject them. One cannot but say to 
himself, ‘Methinkg, the gentleman protests too much/ Yet 
there are portions of the Quran characterized by real eloquence, 
and the reader who loves sensational tales ought to be pleased 
with some of its stories. 

"Tho question lias been often discussed. To uhat, extent Is the 
Qur&n entitled to be regarded as an original production ? It is 
certain Vbat its materials were mainly derived from Jews and 
Christians, supplemented by traditions long prevalent among 
the Arabians. Much is taken directly from the Bible, specially 
from the Old Testament, The peculiar colouring given to the 
Bible narratives can be traced in most instances to the Talmud, 
the Apocryphal Gospels, and the forged writings palmed on 
distinguished Christian names. The farther investigation is 
carried into the sources of the Qur&n, the more evidentdt be¬ 
comes that to a large extent it is a compilation. A considerable 
measure of acquaintance is shown with the narrative portions of 
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the Old Testament, and with the leading facta in th^Hfe of our 
Lord, but there is no indication of insight into the ehltacteris- 
tie doctrines of cither the Old or New Testament. There i& no 
proof that these books as a whole were ever read to him- Many 
stories have been told about the help given to Mt*h*roj&ad by 
apostate Jews and Christians, and the names of these bel* 
pars have been given, but these stories are not sufficiently 
authenticated to entitle them to our belief. Muhammad is en¬ 
titled to the credit of having impressed his own mind on the 
materials he possessed, and of having given them in a new 
form to the world, but there has been and will remain a great 
divergence of opinion regarding the extent and value of hie 
literary power. It is certain that his oratorical power was great* 
Its pro- It is time for us to consider the teaching of the hook for 
lin* 8 S ^ ^ which Muhammad and his follow en> have advanced sueli high 
claims. That teaching professes to he the continuation and deve¬ 
lopment of the supernatural Revelation, which God hod given 
by the Prophets from age to ago, and which he h^d latterly 
given by Jesus Christ, who is culled His Word- The Penta¬ 
teuch, the Psalms, the Prophets, and the New Testament are 
spoken of with profound reverence. Tt is indeed assorted that 
many of their rules have been abrogated, but their essential 
principle* are represented as eternal. The Qur&n than in order 
to establishing its claim to a Dmne origin, in the first place, 
must accord with the Old and New Testaments in its representa¬ 
tion of the past, and in its leading principles, and in the second 
place it must carry the revelation of God's character and will 
to a higher level than that which it reached under any pre¬ 
vious dispensation. 

The re - 1st.—If the Old and New Testaments be stamped witt Divine 
q u j 1 e - authority, as the Qur&n uniformly assortn, it is clear that every 

nitiiifit of * *■' * 

that mm. stateim-nt, which contradicts their teaching, should be rejected 
as falso. The Clurfm may {rat the lessons of the Bible in a 
clearer light, it may, on the subjects which the Bible treat®, 
impart enlarged information, but on its own showing it must 
not contradict the Bible either in its narratives, or in its essen¬ 
tial principles. If it docs, it stands self "Condemned. 

2nd.—Something moro however than agreement is necessary. 
If Obnstiauity were nothing more than the republication of 
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Judaism^ would possess no value, and, bo utterly ttpneoe&tsmy. 
If it wlm to take ns back to a lower level than Judaism? it 
would Sensitively hurtful. Islam then must not only prove 
its agreement with previous dispensations, but its marked su¬ 
periority to them. If not superior it is uncalled for, and if 
inferior, it brings us bock, instead of carrying us forward- 

We proceed *o pondor the first question, Docs the Cl win 
agree with the Old and New Testaments ? 

We are here met by a preliminary question. Have we our 
Scriptures in their integrity ? Can we depend on them as con¬ 
taining in an nncorrupt form the \orv writings of the Prophets 
and Apostles, whose names they bear 9 Christians maintain 
that the Scriptures we now have are the original writings in 
their integrity, an integrity which is not marred by the fact 
that slight verbal differences have <1 risen m the coui>e of tran¬ 
scription, while Muhammadans maintain that they have been 
interpolated and corrupted with a \iew to the suppression of 
the te&timonv they give to their Prophet. For deciding this 
question we are not left to lonjectuie oi tine-spun reasonings. 
We have facts to guide us, and it we follow them we cannot 
but arrive at the right conclusion. 

In Sir VVm. Muir’s “Testimony borne by the Coran to the 
Jew|s^and Christian Scriptures,'' we have a careful collection 
of all the passages in the Quran, which bear on tins subject. 
That testimony is very striking, and if Muhammadans would 
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candidly consider it, we might expect the happiest results. 
Our Scriptures are uniformly referred to as a Revelation from 
above* and worthy of profound reverence- A great part of 
this tieatjmony was given when Muhammad was bent on 
eonciliifhig Jews anl! Christians. When opposid, thwarted, 
Mid rejected by them, be changed his tune, and assailed them 
with sharp and bitter words. He charged them with “con* 


coaling the testimony of God," and with wresting their Scrip¬ 
tures from their proper signification, but not a single instancy 
of interpolation is mentioned. As hawover Muhammad wa» 
by-ho means particular or exact in his use of words, when 
abvnihg hk enemies, we scarcely agree with the author of 
“ testimony borne by the Coran" when he says, u There is 
no where to be found throughout the Coran any impuin&oii 
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against the authority or geuuineness of either the or New 
Testament/ 7 The passage* adduced do not necessarily imply 
any such imputation, and no specific charge is advanced, hat 
no forced meaning needs to be attached to some of Muham- 
mnd/s words, to justify the inference, that he accuses Jew a 
and Christians with interpolating their own writings. If he 
does, it can be maintained on the other hand, that lie contradicts 
a testimony which in other passages he unequivocally gives. 
The Muhammadans have some show of reason in maintaining 
that their Prophet did make tins charge. If they looked at 
the passages adduced ns a whole, they would see much more 
reason for the opinion that in Muhammad's judgment our 
Scriptures then existed in their integrity, and that his only 
charge was against their perversion and concealment. Whe¬ 
ther the charge was made or not, it can be proved to be 
unfounded. 

Let us look at this accusation. It is that Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, to excuse their unbelief in the Prophet of the latter age, 
excluded passages which referred to him, and inserted passages 
adverse to his claims, and that the Scriptures, thus interpolated 
and corrupted, are those which we have now in our possession. 
An assertion like this can be advanced only where gross igno¬ 
rance of facts prevails. 

In Muluummid\s days the Old Testament in its original lan¬ 
guage was in the hands of both Jews and Christians, and the 
Greek translation called the Septuaglnt, made centuries before 
the Christian era, was very widely known. The New Testa¬ 
ment in the Original and in translations was widely circulated 
among the nations.* Well known and widely diffused trans¬ 
lations of the New Testament into the did Italian, the Syriac, 
ami other languages, existed long 1 before Muhammad's time. 
Even down (o the present day there are manuscripts of the 
N. T. in the Original, such as that named the Codex Vatica- 
nns, and the most precious recently discovered manuscript, 
called the Codex Sinuiticus, which bear incontestable proof of 
having been written many years previous to the era of the 
Hejira. ' ’ ’ , 

The Jews and Christians were fiercely opposed to each other, 
•And it ip inconceivable that they could unite all over the world 
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to corrupt^ book like the Old Testament, deemed sacred by 
them all, in order to the overthrow of a common e/femy. If 
a few individuals had wickedly and foolishly planned any such 
scheme, they would have b<?en quickly exposes! by the general 
voice of j^heir com muni ties. It is well known i hat Christian? 
tveve divided into contending sects, and their contention with 
each other in Muhammad's days was so licrco, that Arabia wew 
crowded with refugees from the persecution of their fellow- 
religionists* Was it possible that parties so divided, so hostile 
to each other, should unite in changing a book, held in refe¬ 
rence by them all, and appealed to by them all, and should so 
successfully carry out the design, that the Original itself iu 
the thousands of copies which existed, and the translations 
used by people of different nations, along with the numerous 
quotations made by various authors, whose works have come 
down to us, should have been altered for a party purpose, with 
such skill, seercsy, and success, that not a trace of the change 


can be discovered either in the Hook, or in history? 

Wo are sure not a solitary passage could have been altered 
at that period, bong ere that time the Old and New Testa* 
raeuts had n^cn to a position, where they were secure from 
change, except that made by individual copyists, whose mis¬ 
takes could be easily corrected by comparison with the work 
of others. Strange things have occurred in the world, but 
there has never been a parallel to the alteration of our Sacred 
"Writings, alleged by Muhammadan contnACU'sialists. Many 
havi been the. vagaries of sceptical writers, but not one of 
them, has maintained that at that period, or for a long time 
previously, our Scriptures were different from what they are 
at present. When Muhammadan writers press into their 
service tho allegations of .European Rationalists they pursue a. 
suicidal course. They oppose the. tluran as much as the Bible. 
They are not merely maintaining that the Scriptures were 
corrupted in the days of Muhammad, which no rationalistic 
writer has ever asserted, but they declare that the Scriptures 
never did exist in their integrity, that they are a collection of 
spurious writings and legends, that they have no Divine autho¬ 
rity, and that the Qurdn, which professedly assumes their 
authority, authenticity, vxd genuineness is consequently false. 
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Taking our stand ou tints Qnr&u, and on the certain facts of 
history, are we not justified in Baying that the alleged eorrup- 
liou of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures is a charge, the 
futility of which can be demonstrated ? If we were contending 
with unbelievers among ourselves, we would m&ittfca^p that no 
books in the world, of such ancient date, can appeal to such 
strong testimony for genuineness and authenticity > as the Old 
aud New Testaments can. This testimony is presented in many 
books on the Christian Evidences. 

Let us suppose a somewhat similar caslL If afrer the days 
of Othman, when the last authorized version of the Quran was 
sent forth, and copies of it had been multiplied in the different 
lands where LUm prevailed, any followers of the Prophet had 
planned to alter the hook, to rebut <he views of their fellow- 
religionists with whom they were at variance, or to silence 
Jewish and Christian opponents, could they have carried their 
plan into effect ? Assuredly not. The hook was tofi widely 
possessed, and was too lvghly valued'by vast numbers, to make 
the realization of such a scheme practicable, however skilfully 
it might have been planned. If even successful in one coun¬ 
try, a most unlikely supposition, it would lmvo certainly failed 
in another. And vet Muhammadan controversialists maintain, 
that the scheme of corruption did succeed with the Old ’and 
New Testaments, though the parlies possessing them were 
separated from each other by an impassable gt*li\ and though 
these Scriptures, including their translations, were far more 
widely circulated than the Quran ever was! 

The Quran then, on its own showing, in its account’ of 
past transactions, and in its essential principles, must agree 
with the Bible, as we now have it. Is this agreement 
found ? 

The narratives of the Bible have to a considerable extent 
been transferred to the Quran. W* find much in it about the 
worthies of the Old Testament, and also about our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The facts are sometimes narrated in entire 
accordance with the Bible, and every now and then in its very 
words. As a rule however, the narratives of t&e/ftiblo in the 
hands of Muhammad obtain such a wild and legendary aspect, 
Shat their original simplicity, beauty, and veri-similitudc are 
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destroyed. We might fill page after page with illustrations. 

A few must sufiieo. 

Cain, we are told, was instructed by n raven sent by God to Different 
bury his brother, and be repented of bis crime. Abraham ioHe • 
broke the idols of Nimrod in pieces, except the largest, that 
they might lay the blame on it. When suspicion fell on him 
ho said, ‘Nay, nut that biggest of them hath done it; ask 
them, if they can speak/ lie was cast into a burning pile, 
but was not burnt, for God said, ‘O tire, be thoiUbold/ Abra¬ 
ham divided the bird$> which lie bad sacrificed, and put their 
parts on different mountains. lie then called to them, and 

immediately thev came to life. Abraham and Ishmacl bv 
* u «/ 

Divine command cleansed the Kaabn, and Abraham prayed a 
Prophet might he sent to the Meccans. The birds and moun¬ 
tains sang' God’s praises along with David. Solomon possessed 
powers, of which the Bible gives us no iulimaliom The wind 
was under his control. Devils were compelled by his word to 
dive into the deep, and bring up pearis for him. His army 
consisted of genii, men, and birds, and he understood lho 
language of them all. A, prophet, supposed to be Ezekiel, 
raised many dead to life. tS/t.-i and his ass were raised to life 
after they had been dead one hundred years. Our Lord's life, 
recorded in the Gospels, is given in the Quran in the most 
meagre and general terms, but we have details to which the 
Evangelists hayc given no place, such as—He spoke in his 
mother's womb, an J in the cradle. He made a bird of clay, 
breathed on it, and il became a living bird. Ho made a table 
with provisions to descend from heaven. 

The Quran abounds with such travesties of the Bible aarra- 
tives. The legends of the Talmud and the Apocryphal Gos¬ 
pels, and the stories widely circulated in Arabia, are constantly 
preferred to the simple and truthful satatemonts of the Scrip- 
turns, if indeed the Scriptures were known by Muhammad. 

Even when no direct contradiction can be alleged, tho dif¬ 
ference of tone is most perceptible. There is not however a 
mere difference of tone. There are palpable contradictions. 

Here again we must make a limited selection. 

Satan's fall is represented ns caused by his refusal to wor- Palpable 
ship Adam At God s command, when the other angels obeyed, tion!^ ^ 
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that is, for refusing* to render the creature the homage duo to 
tbe Creator alone, a sin more frequently and sternly denounced 
in the Quran than any other. The paradise, in wjiich Adam 
and Eve were placed, arid whore they sinned, was in the 
seventh heavens, and from it they were cast down, upon the 
earth. A wild story is told about Ptoses and Joshua setting 
out with a fish in a basket in quest of a personage possessed 
of marvellous knowledge, named AI-Rhedr, and of spending 
many years 'ftthe word used is indefinite, but it means a 
long period, eighty years and upwards the search* The 
fish left the basket, and got into the water at a place where 
two seas met, said to be those of Persia and Greece, this being 
the appointed sign of Al-Khcdr being at hand. What became 
of the children of Israel during this period, or how this can in 
any way be fitted iuto liis life, we are not told. There is an 
account of Abraham making all preparation for the sacrifice 
of his son, according to the Divine command, and as 'the birth 
of Isaac is promised immediately afterwards, the Muhammadan 
commentators are unanimously of opinion that Ishmael, not 
Isaac, was the sou, whom Abraham was ready to offer up* 
Ishmael is often represented as a Prophet, and the reader gets 
the impression that lie is before, Isaac in rank as well usage. 
We find hi in thus placed among the Patriarchs, * Abraham, and 
Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob/ There is novei a hint given 
that Isaac was the heir of the glorious promises given to 
Abraham, to which Ishmaol, the son of the bondwoman, had 
no claim. No one acquainted with the Bible needs to be told, 
that such representations of Ishmael are a direct contradiction 
to its,/teaching. 

We mast give another instance of contradiction, the most 
notable of all, so far as the Scripture narrative is concerned— 
the denial of our Lord's crucifixion—Sura 4th. The words arc 
most explicit. It is indeed inferred from other passages, that 
Muhammad taught Christ would die after His descent to the 
earth to kill Antichrist, but the Muhammadan commentators 
are agreed he-did not die on the cross. The Evangelists tell us 
that He did, and minutely describe the circumstances of His 
cruel death. St. John says ho saw the blood and water coming 
from His pierced side, the sure sign of death. The Apos- 
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i,lies iu their writings not only assert again aifd again the fact 
o£ our Lord's death, but declare it to haye been predicted by 
the Prophetif, and set it forth as the offering up of the one 
sacrifice, which takes away sin. In Hie book of Revelation 
the most conspicuous and glorious object is Jesus Christ the 
slain Lamb. The Qurfin, H written centuries afterwards, and 
professiug entire accordance with the New Testament, declares 
that Christ was never crucified, and consequently that all the 
teaching based on His death has a fiction for its foundation ! 
A view propounded by some wild heretics is preferred to the 
uniform teaching of the New Testament. It would appear 
that Muhammad was so ignorant of the New Testament, that 
he thought he was doing tlic Christians a service in maintain¬ 
ing Christ was not crucified. The passage in which the cruci¬ 
fixion is most distinctly denied is one, in which the Jews are 
denounced for having spoken against Mary a grievous ca¬ 
lumny. • 

We need not wonder at Muhammad’s contradiction of a fact 
attested by t he E\angcli*»ts, and all important in Christian 
doctrine, when we consider the treatment our Lord receives 
throughout the Quran. At the commencement of his career, 
when he was more hopeful of winning Jews and Christians 
than he could afterwards be, he spoke of our Lord’s person and 
work in terms so high, that it is difficult to conceive one so 
honoured to be ouly a man, but when his claims to the Aposto- 
late of God were rejected and opposed, in his resentment 
against Christians ho did all in his power to bring down our 
Lord from Ilis throne. He pronounced in the strongest terms 
against His Sonship and Divinity. lie allowed Him to have 
been a great and distinguished Prophet, very excellent in cha¬ 
rade^ and highly endowed for His public work, both as a tea¬ 
cher and a worker of miracles, but lie maintained that His era 
as a Prophet bad come to an end. The world required a new 
Revelation, and Muhammad, not Christ, was the Prophet of the 
new Dispensation. Muhammad was now and for ages to come 
^ to be the groat inspired teacher of mankind. Wo need not 
wonder at any contradiction of the Bible, which we may find 
in thO Quran, when we find it propounding and vehemently 
asserting views of our Saviour directly opposed to the New 
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Testament from beginning to end, and also opposed to the pre¬ 
dictions in the Old Testament, which are fulfilled i$ Him alone. 
None but Christ wc may call the motto of the Apostles. With 
what indignation would they have rejected the assertion/ that 
another was to arise, who would supersede their Master in any 
one of His offices, and to whose Prophetic guidance men should 
give themselves in preference to Him ! Rejecting and even 
scorning the New Testament teaching about our Lord, we 
need not be surprised to find Muhammad opposing all the lea¬ 
ding principles of both the Old and New Testaments, as we 
shall presently show. With such a disagreement in the essence 
of its teaching, it is needless to dwell on the contradiction of 
Scripture facts found in the Quran. 

Here it may be well for us to halt, that we may mark our 
position. 

Stmiinary. We observed that the Qur£n in strong terms accredited the 
rfc^anta* wr ^ n o s °f *ke Old and New Testaments. The least then 
goniaticto that we can demand of it is, that in its recital of facts, and in 
tho Bible, its essential principles, it agree with the books, which itself 
declares to be the record of a Divine Revelation. 

The followers oE Muhammad declare that the Scriptures of 
the Jews and Christians have been corrupted, that some pas¬ 
sages have been altered, some erased, and others added, thus 
breaking the agreement with the Qurim, which would other¬ 
wise be found. We have shown how utterly groundless the 
-charge is, but even if it could be proved, and the text restored 
in its integrity, we should still be separated from the neces¬ 
sary agreement by an insuperable gulf. We have shown that 
not only in reference to individual facts, but still more in re¬ 
ference to the doctrine of the New Testament regardiijg Our 
Lord's person and work, a doctrine which pervades it, and 
gives a peculiar tinge to all its lessons, the Qur/in is at irre¬ 
concilable variance. To bring about an agreemeai the New 
Testament would need not a mere alteration, but transforma¬ 
tion into something entirely different from what it is, A solitary 
chapter unchanged would arise to condemn the rest. Even the '#■- 
Musalmans themselves do not contend that our ^Scriptures are 
so corrupted, that we must transform them, or rather cast 
them away altogether, and put books of an entirely different 
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order in their place, but gibing short of this would secure 
agreement with the Quran. To those who will candidly look 
at facts the conclusion is plain—that the Quran is in direct 
antagonism to books, which by its own showing have the 
stamp of God's authority. 

We have observed that something more than agreement is If not ag. 
required. A new Kcvelation must he in advance of all that 5 eemen h 
preceded. There is progress in all God's works, and this must bu period 
surely appear in the lessons He gives to mankind. Is the 
Qurfin then in advance of the Bible, especially of the New 
Testament? We have seen it to be different. Wc now inquire. 

Is it superior ? This question can be answered only by our 
looking, at the peculiarities of both Christianity and Muham¬ 
madanism, as get forth in their sacred books. 

I .—Let us consider Hie representations of God’s character j—God's 
found in, the Bible and Quran. character 

In thfe Qurfin the unity of God is affirmed in the clearest ^ntedTn 
and most decisive terms, lie is declared to be the Creator, the Jiiblo 
the Preserver, and the Governor of the universe. His power ^ u " 
and sovereignty are extolled in the loftiest terms. “ God! 
there is no God but He; the living, the self-subsisting; nei¬ 
ther slumber nor sleep sei/eth Him : to Him belougcth what¬ 
soever is in heaven, and on earth. * * IIi 3 throne is extended 
over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both is no bur¬ 
den to Him.”—Sura 2nd. This passage has l>een greatly 
admired, and many similar passages are found. Every claim 
of union with God as the object of reverence, worship, and 
service, is denounced. The wickedness and futility of idol- 
worship in every form aro emphatically declared. Pantheism, 
that widely-spread and seductive, but false and hurtful error, 
receives no countenance, though in the extreme views given of 
predestination and reprobation, there is a dangerous approach 
to some of its worst consequences. Naturalism is abjured. 

God is represented as from ago to age interposing by superna¬ 
tural modes for the instruction and deliverance of man. 

To such views of C|pd the Christian gives his heart 5 ' assent*, 
lie does no ^ 1 however believe that on this very important 
subject the Qurfin is in advance of the Bible, On the contrary 
ho maintains that with the Bible the superiority lies, 
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In the Quritn tbe sovereignty of •Bod has the most promi¬ 
nent place. lie is set forth as the almighty, irresistible Ruler, 
whose will is unrestrained, whose pleasure none can success¬ 
fully oppose. His righteousness and mercy aro not infre¬ 
quently mentioned, every chapter ( Sura) indeed begins with, 
‘ In the name of the Most Merciful/ but Ilis power and 
majesty are most impressively exhibited, while His moral 
qualities are kept comparatively the back-ground. In the 
Divine actings described in the Qur&n, we are much more 
impressed with God's doing everything by Ilis sovereign 
will, than by His regard to His righteous, holy, and loving 
purposes. Wc do not see the pervasive influence of the highest 
excellence. Ought we not to trace to this one-sided view of 
God’s sovereignty the preference continually showfi to the 
Talmudic and Legendarj' version of Bible narratives ? What 
a readiness is shown to accept every marvellous story ! Where, 
for instance, in the Bible, do we find a story like that of the 
seven Christian youths of Ephesus, who in a tyne of perse¬ 
cution betook themselves to a cave with their dog, had there?, 
as they thought, a refreshing sleep, and on awaking ventured 
into the city, where to their astonishment everything was 
changed, and no wonder for they had slept three hundred and 
nine years ! In the Qurfin miracles are rarely set forth as 
€ signs' of God’s character, and of His wise and holy purposes, 
which they continually are in the Scriptures. They mainly 
appear as ' wonders/ such as might be expected to be shown 
by a great capricious sovereign, whom no one dare call to 
account. 

The Bible dwells on God not merely as the Sovereign of the 
world, but as its moral Sovereign. We have not the mere 
declaration of His attributes in lofty terms, but we sec Him 
in His entire dealings towards His intelligent creatures pro¬ 
moting moral ends. We are not allowed to regard His 
sovereignty apart from His inflexible righteousness, spotless 
holiness, and boundless love. This view of God's moral go¬ 
vernment is inculcated in the most effective way^iot so much 
by assertion, as by the narration of those dealings towards the 
human race, by which Ilis excellence is manifested. 

As might be expected f r0 m the prominence given to God's 
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Sovereignty in the Qur&n, His Fatherhood is scarcely ever 
recognised. The love to Him which is commanded is love to 
a King, and not to a Father. In the Bible on the other hand 
God is continually set forth as the Father of Ilis intelligent 
creatures, to be loved as well as revered and obeyed, to whom 
they may he most closely united, with whom they may have 
the most loving communion, and who may be their everlasting 
portion* 

It is in this connexion wc see the value of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trttty. At first sight it might appear that 
the doctrine of the Divine unity was compromised by the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and that the Quran has an advantage 
over the Bible by its insisting so much as it does on God 
being One, as the One witliout-a-companion. The Musal- 
mans glory in this doctrine of the Divine unity, and so-called 
Rationalistic Christians have often on this ground claimed 
relationship to them. On full consideration the advantage is 
seen to be a disadvantage. If the doctrine of the Qurdn gives 
some relief to tlio understanding, it does it at the expense of 
the conscience and the heart. The Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, as revealed in the Bible, is set forth, not for the pur¬ 
pose of initiating us into the mysteries of the Divine nature, 
which arc far beyond our comprehension, but for the purpose 
Of manifesting to us the wondrous inodes which God has in 
His infinite wisdom adopted for the pardon of our sins, and 
the renewal of our nature, in perfect consistency with the 
righteousness of Ilis government, and the vindication of His 
law. The doctrine is not even once set forth in a technical 
and speculative form. We read of the Father sending His 
Son into the world, wc read of the Son accomplishing the 
object of His Mission, and of the Spirit taking of the things 
which are Christ's, and renewing and sanctifying the soul. In 
these varied operations we arc taught to see the One ever 
blessed God. Thus presented, the doctrine is felt to he bound 
up with the moral government of the world, and by the reali¬ 
zation of the moral* qualities of the Godhead, to which it 
enables the human mind to rise, it has had and continues to 
have a most commanding influence. It is no mysterious 
dogma, fc traD go to the understanding, and unfitted to tell on 
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the character and life. It is at once a vital and vitalizing 
truth. The Quran pronounces strongly against the doctfina 
of the Trinity, because its views of God require no such mani¬ 
festation of His moral attributes as the doctrine supplies.* 

The Quran, in its sensational stories, in the rites it en¬ 
joins, in the license it affords, in the torments it declares to 
be prepared for unbelievers, and in the joys of promises to the 
faithful, in the pride it tends to engender, has much to please 
the human heart, and to control human character, but the 
unity of God taught in its nakedness, inoperative for 

religious purposes, as any doctrine ever professed by man. 
Those in Christian lands, who boast of being Unitarians, are 
often intelligent, amiable, and benevolent, subtle in thought, 
high in speculation, but even on their own showing more 
destitute of religious life and zeal than any other class of 
religionists. If mere Unitarianism, either Muhammadan or 
so-called Christian, be tried by the test, ‘ By their ftuils ye 
shall know them/ it must be declared fatally wanting. 

II ,—Let compare the Bihle and Quran repflfeentations of 

mail. 

We have in the Qur&n, as we have seen, though in a very 
different form, an account of man's temptation, and his expul* 
sion from Paradise. There it is given very much as a tale, 
and its dire influence on man's character and state, if subse* 
qnently indicated, receives no prominence. Man is indeed 
seen to have a deteriorated character, and to be exposed to 
many sufferings, but no distinct statement is given about the 
utter depravation of man's nature, and his contraction of tho 
darkest guilt. We find no clear teaching in the Quran either 
as to man's original greatness, as created to love, serve, and en¬ 
joy God, or of the depth of wickedness and guilt into which 

* By implication there is much in the QurAn opposed to the doctrine of the 
Trinifcyt and in two passages it is expressly condemned, and at the samp time 
entirely misrepresented—•“ Believe in God and his apostles^ and say not 4 There 
are three Godsforbear Utis; it will be better for you/*—Sura 4th, 4i There 
are certainly infidels, who say, 4 God is the third of three; * but there is no God, 
lxaudes one God,”—Sura 5th. Most Muhammadan commentators are of opi¬ 
nion that these passages are immediately directed against a Trinity composed 
<1 God, Jesus, and Mary, a notion held by an obscure Christian sect, while they 
also condemn the doctrine of the Trinity', as held by orthodox Christiana, 
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sin has dragged liiro. Wo read indeed of repentance and the 
pardon of sin, but no instruction is given about the renewal 
of man's nature. 

IIow different and how superior too is the teaching of the Bi- 
Me on this subject! There we are taught that man was made ill 
God's image, and admitted to close intimacy with Him. By the 
fall that image was fearfully blurred, and human beings were 
bom under a new condition. Adam was created in God's image, 
but of Adam it is said that he begat a son in his own likeness, 
after his image, wearing left to infer that this son was not 
born after the image of God. As we advance in the Bible we 
have set before us the depravation of man's character, and the 
dark sins with which he is chargeable are traced to his apostacy 
from the Most High, and the consequent ruin of his moral na¬ 
ture. What then does man need ? He needs the pardon of his 
sins, and on this subject the Qur&n agrees with the Bible, but 
he needs much more, and here the Bible leaves the Quriui far 
behind. He needs the enlightening of his understanding, the 
jntrifying of bis heart, the pacifying of his conscience, the 
fixed direction of the whole soul heaven-ward. In the "most 


varied forms, and in the most impressive maimer, this great 
blessing of a new heart and of a right spirit is sot forth in the 
Bible, as that which man needs above everything else, and as 
that which God is most ready to impart. This renewed nature 
is represented as the spring of all acceptable obedience, and the 
source of all true happiness. Here a foundation is laid for a 
lofty morality unknown to the Quran. There indeed, there are 
a few passages taken from the Bible, which imply that a radi¬ 
cal change of character is required, but these have no vital con¬ 
nexion with the system propounded in tbo book, and might 
have been omitted without any deduction being made from its 
.general teaching. 

We are now prepared to observe 


III .—The contrast between the self-righteousness of lie HI.—The 

Qnrdn, and the grace of the Bible. te^usness 

The Quran in tho most varied and emphatic manner calls of the Qh- 


on man to bo the framer of his own righteousness, and the 
worker out of his own salvation. The discharge of social duty, of e t ^^ 
the fulfilling of engagements, the practice of truth, honesty, ble. 
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and kindness, alms-giving, prayer, ablution, fasting, pilgri¬ 
mage—these and similar things are set forth not merely as 
required by God's command, and in themselves fit and right, 
but as tlie certain means of securing an entrance into heaven. 
“ Ho who shall appear with good works shall receive a ten- 
fol&<reeompense for the same ; but he who shall appear with 
evil works shall receive only an equal punishment for the 
same/' “ If ye make your alms to appear, it is well; but if ye 
conceal them, and give them unto the poor, tins will be better 
for you, and will atone far your sins : and God is well in¬ 
formed of that which ye do." “ Verily they who give alms 
out of what we have bestowed on them, both in secret and 
openly, hope for a merchandize, which shall not perish." u O 
true believers, give alms of that which we have bestowed on 
you before the day cometh wherein there shall be no merchan¬ 
dizing, nor friendship, nor intercession." “ They whose balances 
shall be heavy with good works, shall be happy: hut they 
whose balances shall be light, are those who shall lose their 
souls, and shall remain in hell for ever/' Passages like these 
occur in every part of the Quran. Much is said about the 
balance in which men arc to be weighed, and on this topic the 
Muhammadan Doctors have largely discoursed. Even true be¬ 
lievers often do what is wrong as well as what is right, 
but God's mercy will be thrown into the scale, and thus if our 
life has been tolerably good, tlie balance will be made to in¬ 
cline in our favour. If only we believe in God and His pro¬ 
phet, give alms, praj' at the prescribed limes, and pay atten¬ 
tion to our religious duties, we may depend on lenient treat¬ 
ment. Fighting for the faith is specially meritorious. Death 
met in this cause carries the martyr straight to Paradise. If 
our limits permitted, numerous passages illustrative of this 
might be quoted from Suras SJ, 3, 9, 47, 61, and others. 

This dependence of man on himself, with God's mercy to 
come in to enhance his gofcd deeds, and obliterate the bad, is 
a prominent and all-pervading doctrine of the GLur&n. Musal- 
mans glory in it, as at once honouring to God, and beneficial 
to men. 

No one even slightly acquainted with the Bible needs to 
be told that the doctrine of the Bible is entirely different. 
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Crape, free unmerited favour to mnn, at once providing for the 
pardon of sin and the renewal of the heart, coming' forth to 
bless man in spite of bis deep demerits, and utterly denying 
his possesion of any merit, is its grand and glorious theme, 
livery one who gives himself up to the teaching of the 
Bible is prepared to welcome this doctrine <f grace hjdfltln? 
views it presents of God's character, government, and law. God 
is seen to be so righteous, IIis law so holy, its requirements 
so just and reasonably its violation so wicked, its violators so 
helpless, and the vindication of (loirfe righteousness so necessary , 
that grace alone can furnish any hope of deliverance. This 
delivfcrafllce for nmn, secured neither wholly nor in part by 
maids efforts, but provided for us entirely by God’s goodness 
through Ilis Son, is unfolded with increasing clearness in the 
successive portions of the Old Testament, and comes out with 
noon-day lustre in the 3\ : ow Testament. Wo are indeed taught 
that mail is to be judged by his work-, but in close connexion 
with thi> wo arc taught that the one ground of accent unco 
with God is the work of One in finite! v higher than ourselves, 
and the only satisfactory proof of our acceptance is a faith, 
which shows its reality by corresponding deeds. If we were 
to quote the parages, which either directly or indirectly affirm 
the doctrine of grace, we should have to transcribe a large part: 
of our Scriptures. The Apostle Paul lias often been said to he 
its great champion, but those who think he stands well-nigh 
alone, or is only feebly supported by the other sacred writers, 
have read their Bible to little purpose. The doctrine is diffused 
throughout the Book, and is met every where, though in so hie 
portions it obtains fuller and more formal expression than in 
others. 

The doctrine of man's ability to save himself by Lis good 
deeds, with a little help fiom (jb»d'> mercy, is by no means 
confined to Muhammadans. It is firmly held by many pro¬ 
fessing Christians, and is indeed welcome every where to the 
tmrenewed mind, Alan, when unchanged, has feeble impres¬ 
sions of God's character and government, anil of the demerit, 
of sin. He thinks lie can do something to merit heaven, and 
if his services be not thus brought into account, he perceives 
no motive for rendering them at all, The doctrine of sulva- 

H O 
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lion by grace alone is mysterious anil repulsive, .However 
great may be the prejudice of professing Christians against 
Muhammad, and however ready they may be to call him a base 
impostor, unconsciously many of them agree on this great 
subject with his teaching, much more than they do withdhe 
te$l|ung of llim whom they call Lord and Saviour. They 
with Mussulmans think the doctrine of salvation by grace alone 
tends to the paralysis of good works. When however men 
rise to the true knowledge,of God, when they apprehend j» a 
measure how just, holy, Slid good He is, when they see the 
demerit and vileness of sin, aud their own utter inability to 
save themselves, there is not a doctrine in the Biflfc, "which 
they more highly prize, and ou which they 1 x 101*0 clearly per¬ 
ceive the seal of heaven. Goodness, instead of being paralyzed, 
flourishes in the degree in which grace sways the soul. 33x- 
ccllcnce then appears most all motive, and the soul, free from 
its feUers, impelled by love to llim who has redeemed it, and 
depending ou His guidance, presses forward in the pursuit 
of everything which is gooti, with an eagerness, an alacrity, 
and a success, which must be unknown by tbe poor fettered 
burdened soul, which is struggling to achieve its own salva¬ 
tion. Muhammad boasted of being* a descendant of Isbmael. 
lie and all who trust in their own works are the children of 
the bondwoman, while those who trust in God’s grace alone 


lice in the 
JBible and 
<^ur4n. 


are the children of the free. 

jy —X h 0 IV.— If c may now pc retire why the doctrine of sacrifice has 
doctrmu so commanding a place in the lMblc } while in the Qnrthi no 
o t' t?acri- i>mporlan,e$ is attached to it. 

Tbe Bible, if wo may so sj>eak, is saturated with sacrificial 
teaching. From the beginning to the end we arc never out 
of sight of the altar and the offering. We find the rite of 
sacrifice observed immediately after the expulsion of our first 
parents from Paradise* .Wo see the Patriarchs erecting their 
altars, wherever they pitched their tents. No sooner were the 
Israelites constituted into a distinct nation and Church than 
a whole tribe was set apart for the performance of Priestly acts, 
and to Ihes.e most minute instructions were given, as to the 
animals fit for sacrifice,4he modes in which they wore to be 
offered^ and the seasons when Cod was to be thus approached* 
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Fbv ages by Divine command these sacrificial services were 
rendered* The writings of the Prophets abound with alia- 
stons to thorn. When we come to the New Testament, we are 
taught by our Lord and His Apostles that these sacrifices 
received^ their accomplishment in Ilis sacrifice of Himself on 
the cross, and had been ordained for the very purpose of examin¬ 
ing the nature, and sustaining the hope of that one all-effica¬ 
cious propitiatory offering. 

The Israelites did not stand alone in the importance they 
attached to propitiatory sacrifices. In successive ages, among 
the most diverse nations, the rite of sacrifice has been ob¬ 
served. *Men have 1 >een unable to furnish a rational solution, 
their explanations of the rite have been obscure and confused, 
and yet in it there must be something which comes home to 
man's heart, and is adapted to his need. Mere .custom and 
tradition would not have given it the prevalence it has ob¬ 
tained. 


Muhammad piv>iV<^cd to come , r in the wakn of Moses and 
Jesus to carry on and complete their work. If bis claim be' 
well 1 oundcil, his views of sacrifice must accord with theirs. 
Ho they accord ? So far are they from being accordant that 
they are directly antagonistic. In the Quran, the relation 
of sacrifice to (bid’s justice and man's forgiveness is never 
indicated. Not a glimpse is given of the one sacrifice, which 
according to the New Testament takes awav sin. Wo arc 
liover told that ‘ "Without the shedding of Mood there is no 
reinjapion/ and Hint ‘ Tho blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from 
all* pin/ Christ, as the Saviour is throughout ignored. Ac¬ 
cording to the (iunin, sacrifice is simply an ancient and be¬ 
coming mode of doing homage to God. If it cannot be said to 
he aim excrescence of the religious system taught by INfuham- 
mad, it certainly forms no essential part of it. It might he 
omitted without any detriment to jiis teaching. The more 
indeed we read the QnrSn, the more wo are impressed with tho 
thought, that. Muhammad had not even an intellectual appre¬ 
hension of Christ's sacrifice, and of the distinctive doctrines 
hound up with it. If this ignorance lessen hisiguilt, it, also 
lessens'his authority as a religious teacher.. 

lu confirmation of the statement just made we <piot<; the most 
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explicit passage on the subject, which we have fou&d in the 
(iur^n. “Whoso maketh valuable offerings unto Godj verily 
they proceed from the piety $£ men's hearts. Ye receive 
various advantages from the cattle designed for sacrifices/ until 
n determined time for slaying them, then the place of sacri¬ 
ficing them is at the ancient house ( i. e . the Kaaba in Mecca.) 
Unto the professors of every religion have we appointed 
certain rites, that they may commemorate the name of God on 
slaying the brute cattle which ho hath provided for them. 
Your God is one God : wherefore resign yourselves wholly unto 
him. * * The camels slain for sacrifice have we appointed for 
you a« symbols of your obedience unto God : ye also receive 
other advantages from them. "Whereforo commemorate the 
name at God over them, when ye slay them, standiug on their 
feet, disposed in right order ; and when they are fallen down 
dead, cat of them : and give to oat thereof, both to him who 
is content with what is given him, without asking, and unto 
him who a&keth. Thus have wc given you dominion over 
"them, that ye might return us thanks. Their flesh is not 
accepted of God, neither their blood; but your piety is accepted 
of him/*—Sura 2:2. 

This reducing of the doctrine of sacrifice to utter insigni¬ 
ficance is the necessary result of the views regarding God's 
character and government advanced in the Quran. God as a 
sovereign may do what lfe pleases. lie i« mercifully inclined, 
and pardons whom Tfo wills. In thi«*vorld rulers must uphold 
the law by condemning violations of it, but God's government 
* requires no such vindication. None can call Him to account, 
and I!is justice* demands no satisfaction. Men can perform a 
sufficient number of good deeds to merit His favour, and God's 
mercy will pardon their deficiencies and offences. Thdre is 
thus noplace for a propitiatory sacrifice. According to this 
view, the sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation 'were unmeaning 
. and unnecessary, and the sacrifice of the cross, on which 
Christians depend for salvation^ is a foolish imagination ! 

The antagonism between the two systems on this subject is 
wry marked^ On wbnfr side is the truth ? I>et us only know 
God and ourselves, aftcl we shall see abundant reason for reject¬ 
ing this so-called improvement and completion of Christianity. 
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connexion with htfnkawmadh doctrine of good toothy v.—The 
he Minutely prescribed the manner in which God he ^xkrnaU- 

worshipped, and attacked hig^ merit to the riles c#joiU0nf ‘ fhm hamtnad* 
presenting a marked contrast to the coarse pursued by, our Lord a n i gin, 
ami Ah Apostles. . **fw*ua* 

Christians firmly believe there is no antagonism between 1 i t y of 
Judaism and Christianity, but the outward distinction is so ^riatiau- 
marked as to strike the most superficial observer. This dis- 
tinetion is caused by the fact that in the one dispensation we 
lmve preparation, and in the other completion ; that the one is 
full of a Saviour to come, and of a salvation to be wrought 
out, while the other is full of a Saviour who has come, and 
of a salvation secured. By the coming of the Messiah the 
Church has been, raised to a new position, enjoys new* privi¬ 
leges, and is charged with new responsibilities. It has grown 
out of its childhood, and needs no longer the minute instruc¬ 
tions, and the pictorial lessons suited to its nonage. By 
reaching manhood it has become tit for the rule of great 
principles, and general instructions, under the guidance of 
God's Spirit. Hence, while in the Old Testament God's 
worship is minutely prescribed, and impressive outward rites 
are enjoined, the New Testament is silent as to ritual, with 
the exception of the command it contains to administer bap¬ 
tism, and to observe the Lord's Supper. For maintaining 
the spirit and practice of prayer w r e have set before us the 
clearest lessons, the most powerful motives, and the high¬ 
est examples, but we are left to our spiritual discretion to 
determine the time, the mode, and the posture of prayer. TU^ 
duty of public worship is inculcated by direct precept, and th<3 
example of the primitive Christians under Divine guidance, 
but the mode of public worship is no where enjoined. We are 
continually reminded of the great facts, on whjph our faith 
rests, such as the incarnation, the life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of our Lord, but; wo search in vain for any command 
to set apart days for the commemoration of these facts. Tho 
great'principles of Cftiurclt government are we believe not ob¬ 
scurely assorted in the New Testament, and (hose principles are 
of great importance to the attainment of tho true ends of tho 
Christian Church—the conservation of the truth, the eitifiea- 
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tion of believers, the conversion '%f sinners, theliborfcy essen¬ 
tial (^spiritual developtneiit, combined with the order requisite 
to harmouious and effective co-<^ralion > all being made. : sub- 
servient to the glory of God,—but no rules are laid down 'an|jr 
logons to those by whioli the Church of Israel was constituted; 
"We have no doubt as to the obligation under which we are 
laid to keep sacred the Lord's Day, but even here, where the 
interests of true religion arc vitally concerned, we have no 
statutes resembling those by which the seventh day of the 
week was consecrated of old. The instruction given to Gentile 
Christians, Acts 15th Ch., is no exception to the spirit of the 
New Testament, for it is evident from the occasion on which 
it was given, and from the fact of no allusion to it in the 
Apostolic Epistles, it was simply intended to meet a special 
emergency. IIow far Christian Churches are authorized or 
justified in imposing a ritual ou their members, and appointing 
services unnamed in the New Testament, is a question with 
which in this Essay we have nothing to do. Those who con¬ 
tend most earnestly for the propriety, and indeed the necessity 
of ritualistic services, can scarcely object to the statement we 
have made about the silence of the New Testament., as tho 
fact is so obvious it cannot be gainsaid. Nothing can appear 
more simple and free than the worship of the Apostolic Church, 
when wc confine ourselves to the information imparted by the 
New Testamant. 

The QurJin professes to be a Revelation in advance of tho 
New Testament, and what do we find in it ? The worshipper is? 
no longer left to great principles, and general guidance. Ho 
*is minutely instruct ed as to the times, modes, posture of prayer, 
the seasons and modes of ablution, fasting, pilgrimage, days 
of commemoration, lawful and unlawful food, and similar 
things. 

Is this an advance or a retrogression? If it bo an advance, 
it is clear that wc have been vainly boasting of the spiritua¬ 
lity and simplicity of Christianity, and that we have reason to 
look back with wistful eyes to the Judaism which it has dis¬ 
placed. In'tWt case the loading strings and prescribed lessons 
of childhood are superior to the freedom nnd the responsibi¬ 
lity of manhood. Wc must confess that professed Christians, 
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have toQ|K>ften shown thut th'fe externality of Judaism has been 
much more congenial to them than th# spirituality of Christ- 
ianity, and have thereby unconsciously declared that M$harn- , 
.^pad was j ns titled in the mihute instructions he laid down, but 
Wc are sure tiro Apostle Paul would say of all such improve¬ 
ments what he said to tho Galatians, fe Are ve so foolish ? Ha- 
ving begun in the Spirit are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh ?” .* 

Minute instructions as to worship do not necessarily minister 
to self-righteousness. Judaism as ordained by God was in¬ 
tended to tear up self-righteousness by the root. Still, there 
is no doubt numerous and minute outward services can. he 
easily turned to a self-righteous account, and when we look 
at tho entire spirit of Muhammad's teaching, we cannot doubt* 
he had this object in view. One who is working out his own 
righteousness, notwithstanding his partiality to himself, is 
often disconcerted, ns he is forced to perceive the defects of 
his good deeds, and it is very convenient to have a routine of 
religious acts, by the observance of which ho can add to hi@ 
store of merit. Ho easily slides into the notion that these 
rites stand highest in the estimation of heaven, and to them 
he consequently pays the most punctilious attention. In the 
Quran there are warnings against the mechanical and heartless 
performance of religious services, and the practice of virtue 
and kindness is strictly en joined, but not a doubt can be enter¬ 
tained, that the proud self-righteous spirit of Moslems lias 
been greatly Fostered by the merit which Muhammad attached 
to* outward rites. 

While these services have done much to foster self-righteous** 
ness, they have done little towards the formation of a righteous 
character. They have been regarded not so much as means 
towards personal excellence, as a substitute for it. For in¬ 
stance the utmost importance 1ms been aUap|jed to prayer, 
la the Qur&n it has a very prominent place. The Kaliph Omar 
spoke as a thorough Musalman when he said, u Prayer carries 
us half-way to God, fasting brings us to the door of IIis pa¬ 
lace, and alms procure us admission/' But how mechanically 
is prayer discharged! Notwithstanding some spiritual pas-, 
sages on ihip subject in the Qur&n, its minute instructions 
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have ever tended to tarn men into praying autoniaia,., while the 
teaching o£ the Bible#ias ever tended to foster tleo true de- 
vontness, which produces all goodness, because, it tarings the 
soul near to the fountain of goodness. . ... a - 

■ VI. —Muhammad not only gave minute religious onlmaneet 
to his disciples, hut established over them, a cml .government, 
in. which he himself was lender God at ouce their law-giver, 
judge, enduing. . Here too the system he established, presents 
a marked contrast to that sot up by Christ and Ilia Apostles. 

The Jews lived under a Theocracy. Cod llitnself wus their 
King. Through Moses, and afterwards through the Prophets, 
Ho made known llis will to them, and through the Judges, 
and their successors the Kings, lie administered and executed 
His lav/, so far as these rulers rose to the dignity of their po¬ 
sition as His Vicegerents. This system was adapted to a 
single nation separated from all other nations for a special pur¬ 
pose, and it necessarily ceased, when that purpose was accom¬ 


plished. 

The Jews, misled by their worldly minds, supposed the 
Messiah was to be their Theocratic King, and that He would 
invest His rule with a glory, which would dim the splendour 
of Daviu, and their most distinguished princes. They could 
not recognize the Messiah in the lowly Jesus. He refused to 
be made such a King as they wished Him to be. Ho would 
not be their judge or law-giver. They could not even elicit 
from Him an expression of political opinion. His kingdom 
was not of this world, but in laying down the principles of 
, llis spiritual kingdom. He taught great truths, and propound¬ 
ed great lessons, fitted to purify and .elevate all the kingdoms 
of the earth- His Apostles followed in His steps. They too 
inculcated the justice, mercy, consideration, and wisdom, the 
exercise of which would sweeten and elevate all human institu¬ 
tions, but tjjgy scrupulously abstained from interfering with 
political schemes. 

Thus, in reference to politics and social lifej as well .as in 
reference to religion, man is called on to act a manly part, 
Christian* nations are left to adopt the, political institutions 
they deem best, provided that the great end of government, 
the good of the governed, be secured. The mjniremonte of 
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the New Testament are met, when all just claims are upheld, 
all classes protected, justice firmly ana yet considerately ad¬ 
ministered, liberty guarded, so that full scope is given for all 
legitimate pursuits, while order is maintained, and law is 
honoured. All engaged in administering such a government 
are entitled to look above for God’s blessing. Under such a 
governmentj^onseienee is held sacred. Subjects are respon¬ 
sible to God alone for their religious belief and practices, and 
rulers, enlightened by the New Testament, perceive they have 
no right to interfere, except when practices, called religious, in¬ 
terfere with the order of society. Uet only the nations of the 
earth come under the power of Christian principle, and they 
will be impelled to a course of indefinite improvement, in pur¬ 
suing which they will rise to an excellence and happiness 
hitherto unknown on earth. 

Here again we seo^. Muhammad going back to Judaism, 
lie legislated for the guardianship of orphans, marriage, 
divorce, evidence, wills, and many similar things. In his own 
person he set up a Theocracy, and the Kaliphs his successors 
have looked on themselves as his .Lieutenants, bound to ad¬ 
minister the laws of the dispensation which ho introduced. 
If we were to allow all that Muhammadans have said in praise 
of the code of Islam, we should still say, that the nations bound 
by it are under a great disadvantage compared with Christian 
nations. They are not allowed to adopt those changes in the 
laws, which new circumstances and more enlightened views 
may demand. There can bo neither civil nor religious liberty 
under the Muhammadan ruler, who looking on himself as 
the administrator of a Divinely given code, as at once the 
spiritual and secular head of liis people, is entitled to judge 
all causes civil and religious, which arise within his domains. 
Security of person and property, under degrading conditions, 
may bo accorded to hereditary Jews and Christians, but the 
political equality of different religionists is directly opposed 
to the letter and spirit of Islam. Religious freedom is sternly 
denied. The so-called apostate to Christianity is doomed 
to death, even if he had been born a Christian, and had 
become a Musalm.in. “ And if they turn back, take them and kill 
them wherever you find them.”—-Suia 1th. Without liberty 

. 2Ji 
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no suite can grow, and it is only where Muhammadan law k 

laid aside, a Muhammadan nation can make steady and assured 
progress. For continuation of this opinion we need only read 
the history of Muhammadan kingdoms, and see their state at 
the present day. The laws given to the Jews were well adapted 
to them, hut their imposition on ns would be an intolerable 
burden, and an effectual obstacle to true advancezdlht. 

If Muhammad had legislated for the Arabians alone, and had 
based his code on its adaptation to them, without claiming for 
it a Divine sanction, lie might have done excellent service, 
though even in that ease wo believe that the true verdict would 
be the code was too accordant with the barbarous character and 
customs of the people to exercise over them a commanding 
influence for good, but as he declares it to have come from 
God, and commands men to obey it as Divine, it assumes quite 
* a different aspect. It was soon foundry his followers to be 
insufficient for Ibeir purposes, and Urge additions were made 
to it, but those additions are declared to bo in entire harmony 
with it, and to have indeed the Prophet’s sanction handed down 
by traditiou. 

Regarding slavery wc can only say, that while the condition 
of slaves was greatly improved by the prevalence of Muham¬ 
madanism, and some very humane regulations were promul¬ 
gated regarding their treatment, the fact remains, aud the 
reasons for the fact are we believe not far to seek, there has 
never sprung up in any*Muhammadan community that heart- 
hatred of slavery, which has increasingly become a marked 
characteristic of Christ’s followers, in proportion to the degree 
in which they have imbibed His spirit. The zeal shown, and 
the sacrifices made, for the abolition of the accursed system, by 
the Christians of this century, to say nothing of former times, 
t form a marked contrast to its approval and active support by 
Muhammadans during the same period, 
vii.—Do- VII.—We now come to a more important subject than 

nty li »nd political government, important though it be. We proceed to 
family consider t the influence of Ike Quran on domestic purity, and the 
^ e > family life, compared with the influence of the New Testament. 

The subject itself is a very delicate one. I ts nature forbids 
our giving the details necessary for the full elucidation of our 
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Views, ami its Wrings on the character of individuals and 
nations are so Varied, that it is impossible to do it justice 
within our limited space. We ean do nothing more tlian fur¬ 
nish an outline of the thoughts which the theme suggests. 

It will he allowed by alt that personal excellence is most 
precious iu itself, and is the only true security for social pros¬ 
perity ancfpolitieal advancement. The individual is the base 
■of the state, and the excellence of the individual is the strength 
of that. base. Everything ought to be encouraged which pro¬ 
motes individual worth, and everything ought to be opposed, 
which is inimical to that Worth. 

Individual worth cannot be secured by isolation. From the 
first it was declared it was not good for matt to be alone. He 
was evidently intended for society. God made man male and 
Female, and by their difference from, and yet .their likeness 
to each other, they ^ < ‘ re fitted and intended for each other’s % 
companionship. On their relationship to each other depended 
the excellence, as much as the continuance of the human race. 

Nothing could he more improving than tbr-ir right relation¬ 
ship, and nothing could he more depraving than the abuse of 
that relationship. 

The Bible tells us that God at first made one man and one The tea- 
woman, and that He ordained they slnmld ehter into a per- dung o t 
manent union for life. This first marriage is represented as tUe 
the model for all future marriages. “ Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and dftfcll cleave unto his wife: 
and they shall be one flesh.” To man a vastly higher place 
was assigned than to any other creature in this world, and by 
the institution of marriage, os well as by other modes, his 
superiority was declared. For mere animals no such arrange¬ 
ment was made, as they had no intellectual and moral wants 
to be supplied. For man to give up this institution is to 
descend to the level of the brutes. 

Much has been said and sung in praise of marriage, and the 
family home, and not too much. It is needless for ns to 
reiterate its praises. What invaluable lessons have been learned 
in the school of the family ! What Virtues have grown in 
that garden ! What vigorous plants for the Church and the' 

State have been reared in that nursery! What excellencies 
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have been invigorated and what evils have been subdued, in 
that gymnasium l What joys have been experienced in that 
retreat! Hie very trials, struggles, ami sorrows of family 
life havo been among the most signal means for purifying, 
strengthening, and elevating human beings. They have given 
a robustness, a gentleness, and a yellowness to the character, 
which would have been otherwise unknown. The fundamental 
principle of marriage being the union of two persons of dif¬ 
ferent sexes so that they become one flesh, by the admission of 
another the principle is violated, and the charm of the mar¬ 
riage union is dissolved. 

Marriage has come from Paradise, but man by his sinfulness, 
taints every thing which he touches, and the institution no 
longer retains its pristine innocence. Often it has been tnrned 
into a curse, and the original law has been violated in many 
0 and daring forms. Still the institution has survived the un¬ 
utterable wickedness, which has marked the history of man, 
and exists to the present day, as one of the world's choicest 
blessings. 

Owinjfto the hardness of men’s hearts, as our Lord teaches 
ns, polygamy was permitted though not sanctioned in the ages 
preceding IIis appearance. The license of the nations sur¬ 
rounding the Israelites was condemned, hut for wise reasons, 
of which wo are in a position to form a very imperfect con¬ 
ception, the restraint of the original rule was not in every 
case enforced. * 

By the coming of our Lord, life in all its departments was 
raised to a higher platform. Our Lord le-anuounced and're¬ 
affirmed the original law. Matthew xix, 3—7. He condemned 
every thought which tended to the violation of tho law. He 
stamped with reprobation the lustful eye as well as the lustful 
deed. Matthew v, £8. The institution of marriage was thus 
restored to its original purity. 

We cannot infer from the New Testament that polygamists 
were refused admission into the Church till they had dismissed 
all their wives except one, but it was well understood that po¬ 
lygamy was an evil, which should be discouraged and repressed 
to the utmost. So far were tho leaders of the Church 
from obtaining special indulgence, that it was expressly said. 
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u A bishop must bo the husband of one wife/* Among the 
followers of Jesus the two great evils of polygamy and slavery 
speedily disappeared, and the former more speedily than, the 
latter. > Both wero felt to be antagonistic.to the temper which 
Christ had imparted to Jlis disciples, even more than they 
were to the letter of Ilis teaching. 

The ©sample of our Lora gave force to His instructions. 
We read much of Ihf intercoms© with women, and the ser¬ 
vices lie accepted from them. Here as in every other ]>art of 
His life we see the Holy One of God. How pure and lofty, 
and yet how gentle and forbearing was His demeanour towards 
the women, with whom On different occasions he was brought 
into contact! How great was the compassion shown towards 
the widow of Nain and the woman of Canaan 1 How kind Hia 
treatment of the woman who was a sinner, and of the woman 
taken in adultery, while condemning their evil ways! llow 4 
gracious was His acceptance of the ministrations of the women 
who followed Him! How tender Ilis, love for Martha and 
Mary, as well as for their brother Lazarus ! How strong and 
steady was the filial love shown to His Mother! jBSver was 
woman more honoured and elevated than by the treatment 
she received from her loving and holy Lord, while He dwelt 
on earth, and never was man so impressively taught the liq- 
nour he should render to her. ^ 

The book of Acts and the Apostolic Epistles are full of in* 
formation regarding the effect produced by the instructions 
and example of our Lord. Women were admitted to the full 
cotamunion of the Church. Women constantly met with men 
for God's worship, and for observing the ordinances of God's 
house. It was declared that in Christ Jesus there was neither 
male nor female, more than there was Jew or Gentile. As 
women mustered to their Lord, so they ministered to Ilis 
Apostles, and by their services did much to promote His cause. 
What a testimony does Patti render to them in Romans xvi! 
In the establishment of the Church their part was different 
from that of man, but equally important. The distinction 
which nature has made between the sexes is constantly ac¬ 
knowledged, and the peculiar duties arising from woman's pe¬ 
culiar position are frequently inculcated, but this is done in a 
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mode, which sets forth the more clearly the part assigned her 
by her GchI, and the consequent lionour conferred: upon her. 
The duties of married life are enforced by the host tender asso¬ 
ciations. Ephesians y, 22 to the end. What book of ancient 
times has come down to us, in which the relation of the sexCs 
to each other is set forth with tjjp purity^ Moderation, and 
wisdom with which the subject is treated in the New Testa¬ 
ment ? In it not one prurient thought iff expressed, and hot a 
word is found, which ministers to licentiousness. We sec all 
through the writings of the Apostles that they were led by 
the Spirit of Jesus. 

It is undeniable, we acknowledge the fact with bitter shame, 
impurity has abounded in so-called Christian lands. Lust 
has broken through the barrier, which Christ’s law had raised. 
Till man he renewed, and the mere profession of Christianity 
does not renew any person, obedience to a holy law eannot bo 
expected. There however in the Bible the law remains in¬ 
scribed in ineffaceable characters. From that it looks down 
on men, mul pronounces its unscathing condemnation of their 
evil doOTraf* Its testimony against sin is continually borne, 
and deaf though man’s depravity he to the voice which de¬ 
nounces it, it has done and is doing untold good. It has 

f eated the sentiment, which has led Christian nations to de- 
are polygamy a crime, and to lay such restrictions on divorce 
as are never found in Muhammadan and heathen lands. The 
blots on the face of society in nominally Christian lands are 
too black to remain undiscerned, but to those who take a wide 
view of things, and desire to know the truth, the sanctity, 
which guards and blesses the family institution in the vast 
majority of instances, is far more prevalent than the violations, 
over which we have so much reason to mourn. For this in¬ 
estimable sanctity we are mainly indebted to the teaching and 
life of out; blessed Saviour. 

We have made this statement about the teaching of the 
Bible in reference to the relation of the sexes, that wo may be 


the better prejgared for the teaching of the Ciur/tn. 

The ten- It is a calumny on the Qur&n to say that it denies to women 

theQuran souls. It is also a calumny to assert that 

' it gives additional license to that which had formerly existed 
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in Arabia. Women are constantly spoken of. as possessing a 
rational &n<l moral nature, and the command is given that they 
receive kind and respectful treatment. Husbands are warned 
against tyrannical and cruel conduct towards their wives. 
Khadijah, the first and for many years the one wife of Mu¬ 
hammad, was regarded by him with the warmest love and the 
most profound riflpcct. it was natural for him* during the 
first part of his career at least, to render womanhood his high 
esteem. To women a considerable measure of freedom over 
their persons and property was afforded. 

While truth requires us to mark the favourable aspect, of 
Muhammad's teaching towards woman, truth also requires us, 
we may say compels us, to state facts which prove that Mu¬ 
hammad has done more perhaps than any man who ever lived 
to degrade woman, and thereby to degrade man. 

Polygamy prevailed among the heathen Arabians, and in¬ 
stead of denouncing it, as he did idolatry, while restricting it 
he affirmed it had the sanction of the One Living and True 
CSod. Thus new strength was given to the hateful institution. 
The good done by its limitation wafcs immeasurablythan 
the evil done by affirming it had the Divine approval. Mu¬ 
hammad indeed told his disciples that they must not marry 
more than one wife, if they were not able to treat their new 
wives with affection, provide for them, and do justice to each? 
“ If ye fear that ye shall not act with equity towards orphans 
of the female sex, hake in marriage of suck other women as 
please you, two, or three, or four, and not more. But if ye 
fear that ye cannot act equitably towards so many, marry one 
only, or the slaves which ye shall have acquired/‘'“Sura 4th. 
From this it has been inferred that Muhammad disliked poly¬ 
gamy, and aimed by his rules at its final extinction. Might it 
not be with as much truth maintained that he condemned its 
existence, fqr the conditions he lays down could never in the 
feature of the case be fulfilled, os was shown by the history 
of his own family ? It is plain that he interpreted these con¬ 
ditions in so liberal a manner, that they could be sufficiently 
complied with, while^polygamy was practised. Thus it was 
not only retained, but placed on a more secure basis than 
ever. 
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The terrible evil inflicted by Muhammad's teaching on this 
subject has been intensified by the license lie gave in reference 
to female slaves, “ Whoso among you hath not the means to 
marry a free believing wothan, then let him marry such, of 
your maid servants as have fallen into your hands as bonds¬ 
women. This is allowed unto him among you who is afraid 
of committing sin; but if ye abstain, it $ill be better for 
you/' The inference drawn from these words has been that as 
to female slaves masters are under no obligation to lay a re¬ 
straint on their inclinations. Slavery has been, and continues 
to be, a favourite institution in Muhammadau countries. A 
main reason for its continuance is the supply it furnishes of fe¬ 
male slaves for Muhammadan households, to the fearful demo¬ 
ralization of the community. Muhammad's own conduct has 
done more than his words to produce this laxity. Notwith¬ 
standing the number of wives he had in his later years, he 
openly practised concubinage with female slaves, and on ono 
* occasion presented three beautiful captive women to Ali, Oth- 
iuan 9 and Omar—that is to the father of one of his wives, and 
to the husbands of two of Iris own daughters ! 

Our Lord declared that only one offence, which in itself was 
the dissolution of the marriage tie, justified divorce. Matthew 
v, 32. This was entirely consistent with the original law of 
marriage, which lie re-affirmed. Where polygamy prevails, 
facilities for divorce are sure to he found. Muhammad furnish¬ 
ed such facilities. We cannot enter into details. If the reader 
compare Deuteronomy xxiv, 1—4 with such passages in the 
Qur&n as Sura ii, 226; and Sura iv, 39, 127, 128, he will per¬ 
ceive that the Arabian lawgiver gave facilities, to which the . 
Hebrew lawgiver gave no countenance. In the Pentateuch 
Moses treats the subject with the utmost brevity, as if it were 
unwelcome, but Muhammad dwells on it as if it were a con¬ 
genial theme. The rules he lays down arc such, that the prite- . 
lice of licentiousness is made easy for those who have sufficient* 
means to meet the necessary charges. They may he most 
devout Moslems, going through their daily prayers, performing 
all tho rites of their religion, standing b%u with their follow- 
religionists, and undisturbed by any cpuilms of conscience, while 
leading a life, which in Christian lands would consign them 
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to the rank of the most depraved. Can we suppose family 
life to he maintained in its purity under such laws ? 

The lifo of Muhammad in his later years, as related by his 
most admiring followers, shows tliat so far as he himself was 
concerned, tne license given to others was not sufficient. In 
some instances he^cted in a way which shocked his own follow¬ 
ers, and raised such a commotion in his household, that he 
had to bring a Divine message to quell it. When his life is 
taken in connexion with his legislation and teaching, need we 
wonder at the baneful influence exerted for ages on the morals 
of the nations, who follow Muhammad as the Prophet of the 
latter age ? 

As might he expected from the polygamist teaching and 
example of Muhammad, he did not know how to dispose of 
women in the sphere of religion. He acknowleged they had 
religious capacity as well as men, but he did not see how it 
could be exercised and rewarded. He made no provision for 
women meeting with men for God’s worship. His own house 
was part of the great Mosque at Medina, and so his own 
women, veiled if seen by men, could attend, but it would appear 
no women came from without. Down to the present day this 
separation in worship lias been maintained. Women are taught 
to pray in private, and they may meet in the absence of men, 
but they dare not worship God with persons of the other sex, 
because we are told men in that case would be tempted to 
think of something very different from devotion. Is this an 
improvement on Christian assemblies ? Muhammad had as much 
difficulty in disposing of women in the other world as in this. 
According to him the inhabitants of heaven marry and are 
given in marriage. The distinction of sex is as marked there 
as it is here. Most beautiful virgins are prepared to be the 
companions of the faithful. It is never hinted that those arc 
the purified women of earth. They are represented as of 
heavenly origin. What then is to become of the good women, 
who havo been the companions of the faithful here ? As they 
do not appear to go to Paradise, Maulvics have been not a little 
perplexed in finding out some happy place for their eternal 
abode. 

We know too well the many foolish and wicked things, 

2 I? 
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which have been said on this subject, by the professed teachers 
of Christianity, to press unfairly against Isl&m the doctrines 
taught by its Maulvies, but the purity of the New Testament 
contradicts and disowns impure teaching, come w hence it may, 
while the Qur&n and its author give no little countenance to 
the vilest teaching on the relation of the sexes. The subject 
is treated in the Quran with a repelling coarseness. It ha9 
been largely discussed by Muhammadan writers, and views 
have been expressed by persons deeming themselves devout 
servants of the Most High, sufficient to shock every one whose 
mind has not become a sink of pollution. 

Christians are in the habit of speaking of Musalmans as a 
proud, self-righteous, and sensual people. Is this a groundless 
prejudice, or is it a well-founded opinion ? In reply to this 
question we say, that the tendency of Muhammadanism is, as 
we have been endeavouring to show, towards pride, splf-righ- 
ieousnesfc, and sensuality, and as these evils are most congenial 
to the human mind, and are continually springing up even 
where opposed by powerful checks, we may be sure the ten¬ 
dency will produce ils appropriate results to a large extent. 
There may be however much to restrain the tendency, and the 
effect of the restraint will be also manifest. 

We are far from advancing the charge that all Musalmans 
lead sensual lives. This would be as untrue, as it would bo 
uncharitable. There is no doubt, among the middle and lower 
classes especially, much pure family life. A Muhammadan 
writer says that “ In India, especially in the North-Western 
parts, the practice of polygamy is exceedingly limited. Nine¬ 
ty-five Moslems' out of every hundred are perfect monoga¬ 
mists ” * This author tells us that it is not unusual for the 
parents of a daughter to stipulate that no other wife l>e taken 
by the bridegroom, except on the payment of a penalty, which 
would be ruinous to him. What a striking testimony in 
favour of the original law of marriage! We suspect this is 
Joo favourable a statement, but it is certain that the great 
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majority do not avail themselves of the license given in the 
Ciur£n. So far as wc can ascertain, polygamy prevails in the 
higher classes, and is generally considered a fit accompaniment 
of their position* In lands under Muhammadan rule there is, 
we believe, W similar state of things. As we have already 
hinted, some Muhammadans contend that polygamy is allowed 
in the Qur&n only as a temporary arrangement, and that thd 
regulations it contains point to the final triumph of mono¬ 
gamy, but this opinion is so opposed to the whole tendency of 
the Qurdn, and the institutions founded on it, that it cannot 
be expected to obtain wide acceptance. Muhammadanism 
itself must perish before that can perish, to which by its rules 
and the example of its founder it has given its full sanction. 
Divorce continues to do its mischievous work. We know not 
to what extent it is practised in India and other countries, we 
are not aware that reliable statistics exist, but the'law remains, 
and is af ready instrument by which whim, capric e, and passion 
can effect their purpose. We not infrequently heat of divorce 
among our Muhammadan neighbours. 

Muhammad professed to complete the work of Jesus Christ; 
What are we to say to this completion ? There are abnormal 
minds on Christian soil, which prefer Mormon ism to Christian¬ 
ity, and by such, Muhammadan polygamy will be preferred to 
Christian monogamy* Others need only to have the facts set 
before them to find in them the most damnatory evidence 
against a system, which while it professes to carry us to a 
height far above Christianity, would actually drag us down to 
a depth tar below Judaism. None have so much reason as 
Muhammadans themselves to hate this polygamy, which lies 
as an incubus on their community, and perhaps accounts more 
than any thing else for their lagging so far behind Christian 
nations. 


VIII.— The Quran has tknch about the future state. Let ki V 1 11 
compare its teaching on this subject with that of the Bible . T h 0 fu - 

In the Qur£n we find such passages as these. u They who a fi repns 
believe not shall have garments of fire fitted unto them : boil inseated in 
.water shall be poured on their heads; their bowels shall be hd 
dissolved thereby, and also their skins; and they shall be Qurdn. 


♦beaten with maces of iron, So often as they shall endeavour 
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to get out of hell, localise of tlie anguish of their torments^ 
they shall be dragged back into the same; and their tormen¬ 
tors shall say unto them, Taste ye the pain of burning.”—Sura 
22ud. “ The companions of the left hand shall dwell amidst 

burning winds, a#d scalding water, under the shade of a black 
smoke, neither cool nor agreeable. * * Ye shall drink boiling 
water; and ye shall drink as a thirsty camel drinketh/’"—Sura 
56th. Page after page might be tilled with such descriptions. 
What are we to think of them ? Are they not shocking and 
repulsive, more than they are harrowing ? We may be re¬ 
minded of the descriptions given by Dante. It is not our 
part to institute a comparison, but it is our part to say, that 
happily Christians are not responsible for either Dante's or 
Milton's lurid pictures. 

In the Bible, in the teaching of Prophets and Apostles, and 
above all in the words of the Lord Jesus Christ, the sufferings 
of the lost are set forth in a manner fitted to alarm the most 
wicked out of their evil ways. The intim%tions of the threa¬ 
tened doom are bright lightning flashes, illuminating for a 
moment the fearful pit, on the brink of which pinners* standi 
and then leaving them to reflect on the folly of remaining 
where thev are. There is no enlargement on the dreadful 
theme. There is nothing to feed a morbid imagination. There 
is no exhibition of grotesque and horrible figures. The con¬ 
nexion between tbe suffering of sinners and the upholding of 
God's moral government is kept constantly in view. 

One cannot but feel when reading the Qur&n that Muham¬ 
mad, in describing the future punishment of the wicked, ghve 
vent to his anger against his enemies, of whom at such 
wearisome length he speaks in such bitter terms. He seems to 
gloat over the torture that awaited them. In Medinah there 
was a band of disaffected persons, who hated the Prophet and 
his rule, but were forced to feign submission. How fiercely 
does he burl at these hypocrites, as he calls them, the tbreaten- 
ings of heaven ! “ Verily the hypocrites are those who act wick¬ 
edly. God denounceth unto the hypocrites, both men and 
women, and to the unbelievers, the fire of hell; they shall re¬ 
main therein for ever; this will be their sufficient reward ; God 
hath cursed them, and they shall endure a lasting torment,”— 
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./Sura 9tb. In vain in the book dictated by this Prophet do we 
1 find words like these, “ Oh that my head were waters, and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night forth© slain Of the daughter of my people !" “'O Jeru¬ 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the Prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens un¬ 
der her wings, and ye would not!" “When Jesus beheld the 
city he wept over it, saying. If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the things which belong to thy pence 1 
but now they are hid from thine eyes." 

the descriptions of hell in the Qur&n be horrible and re¬ 
pulsive, must we not pronounce the^escriptions of Paradise to 
be utterly demoralizing ? Here too, minute details are given, 
which it is impossible for us to transfer to our pages. We 
give two or three sentences. “ Believers shall repose on couch¬ 
es, the* linings whereof shall bo of thick silk interwoven 
with gold: and th^ypruit of the two gardens shall be near at 
band to gather. * * Therein shall receive them beauteous dam¬ 
sels, refraintheir eyes from beholding any besides their 
spouses; * *naving complexions like rubies and pearls."— 
Sura 55tli. "Reposing on couches adorned with gold and precious 
stones; sitting opposite to one another thereon. Youths shall 
continue in their bloom for ever, shall go round about to at¬ 
tend them, with goblets, and beakers, and a cup of flowing wine ; 
their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither shall 
their reason be disturbed. * * And there shall accompany them 
fair damsels having large black eyes ; resembling pearls bid¬ 
den in their shells : as a reward for that, which they shall have 
wrought. * * Verily we have created the damsels of paradise 
by a peculiar creation : and we have made them virgins, be¬ 
loved by their husbands, of equal age with them : for the de¬ 
light of the companions of the right hand."—Sura 56lh. Ac¬ 
cording to this teaching, instead of leaving his sensuality 
behind him, when he leaves this world, man will then obtain 
scope for its unbounded indulgence. Here he has had onlf- 
a feW drops of such enjoyment. There he will drink for ever 
of the full stream of this pleasure. 

Considering the character of man, considering in particular 
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the character of the Arabians among- whom Muhammad ap¬ 
peared, what must have been the necessary effect of such re¬ 
presentations? There have been high-minded persons among 
the Muhammadan^ who have maintained, that these statements 
are to be understiSbd in a spiritual sense, and in support of 
their views they quote such passages as this, "The most favour¬ 
ed of God will be lie who shall see his Lord's face night and 
morning, a felicity which will surpass all the pleasures of the 
body as the ocean surpasses a drop of sweat/' If this interpre¬ 
tation be correct, the Quran has employed a style very liable 
to abuse, and therefore very unwise. The vast majority of 
Musalmans have taken the descriptions of paradise in thtiSr 
literal sense, and they havje no difficulty in reconciling them 
with the more spiritual passages. Hero they find the perform¬ 
ance of their religious duties consistent with the license 
which the Quran affords, and look on themselves as the ser¬ 
vants of God, while leading very sensual lives. Why then may 
they not aspire to see the face of God in paradise, while they 
live with the beautiful companions He in His bounty will con¬ 
fer on them, and partake of the rich viands He will spread be¬ 
fore them ? He only, who knows all things, Knows to what 
extent these descriptions of Paradise have corrupted and ener¬ 
vated Muhammadan nations. 

Very different are the representations of Paradise found in the 
Bible. The choicest things of earth are employed to illustrate 
its glory, lievelation xxi. The righteous shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God. They 
shall repose on Abraham's bosom. They shall partake of the 
fruit of life, and drink of the water of life. There is enough 
in such statements to give reality to scenes so different from 
those of this world, while there is nothing to gratify a morbid 
imagination. The details of the Qurfin are most happily 
wanting. There is not a word to inspire the hope of the sen¬ 
sualist. Our Lord declared that with our departure from this 
world the distinctions of sex would come for ever to an end. 
When directed to the better land our minds are fixed on its 
spotless purity, and its high employments. " There shall in 
no wise enter into it any thing that defileth/' u They scrvfj 
God day and night in His temple/' “ They shall sec His face. 
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and Ilis name sliall bo in their foreheads.” The streets of 
gold, gates of precious stones, and fruits perpetually produced, 
are so manifestly figurative, that the so-called Chrllti&n, who 
takes them in a literal sense, proves himself unworthy of the 
name. 

Are we not justified in saying that the representations of 
the Qur&n about the future state are so far from being superior 
to those of the New Testament, that they are in a great degree 
a-going dowh to the representations of Hindooism, Buddhism, 
and corrupt Judaism? 

. IX.— As the Quran differs so much from the Bible in its re - IX.—The 
present aliens of the future state , so it differs from it in its connexion 
characterization of those, who are to occupy the two opposite de- p regent 
partments of that state . v * character 

We have already observed that the Qur&n givos very super- future 
ficial vipws of man's character and state. This superficiality state, 
attaches to the connexion alleged between his present character, T teft- 
and his future condition. me Quite! 

The Quran declares hell to be prepared for the wicked, and 
among the classes of sinners named many are found, whom all 
would pronounce flagrant transgressors. It is clear however 
lhat the rejectors of his claims as the Apostle of God, and his 
personal opponents, were regarded by him as the most grievous 
offenders, and these he has no hesitation in consigning to 
perdition. 

Whom does Muhammad declare entitled to heaven? The 
righteous of all ages, but in a special manner all who place 
implicit trust in him as an Apostle, and give unhesitating 
obedience to Lis instructions. The main condition of entrance 
into Paradise is the scrupulous observance of prescribed reli¬ 
gious duties. Passages inculcating the necessity of acting 
from right motives not infrequently occur, but, the exceeding 
prominence given to outward things has ever tended to produce 
undue trust in them. The sight constantly seen in Indian of 


Muhammadans performing their devotion with all the regu¬ 
larity of soldiers on a parade-ground, suggests the immense 
value they attach to such service, and the proud satisfaction 
with which they regard it when completed. Personal acquaint¬ 
ance with those thus employed deepens our impression of 
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these acts being regarded, not as tbo mere expression of a 
devout spirit, but as with other outward things the all-in-all 
of the religious life. Such good deeds helped by heaven's 
mercy will overbalance any sins with which Moslems may 
have been chargeable. Even if very wicked, provided they 
have been sincere in their profession of belief in the One God, 
and in Muhammad os His Apostle, they will not be hardly 
dealt with. Heath incurred in fighting for Islfim will carry 
them direct to Paradise. The doctrine of the entire renewal 
of our nature, as indispensable for our admission into heaven, 
is entirely foreign to the whole spirit of the Qurfin.—Suras 2, 
40, 43, 71. 

Very different is the teaching of the Bible. By the posses¬ 
sion of conscience all merf every where are responsible, and the 
violations of conscience will be justly punished. God has 
given a supernatural revelation of Himself, and those who not 
only act against the dictates of conscience, hut refuse to sub¬ 
mit to His word, especially those who reject the saltation 
wrought out by the Son of God, are represented as peculiarly 
guilty. Instead of partiality shown to Jews and Christians, 
who profess to be zealous in the cause of God, and are punctual 
in discharging outward service, while their hearts are given, to 
the world, against them the severest censure is directed. 
They may give all their goods to feed the poor, and even give 
their bodies to be burned, but without love to God and man, 
they are utterly unfit for heaven. There is no punishment so 
great as that which awaits those, who have abused distin¬ 
guished privileges. Musalmans, however wicked, are represented 
as at last getting to Paradise, because believers in God and 
His Apostle, but unbelievers and idolaters will be eternally 
excluded. In the Bible we find no such provision made for 
wicked Christians, if we may use such an expression. 

In order to our entering heaven, we are taught in the Scrip¬ 
tures there must be holiness of heart, showing itself in holi¬ 
ness of life. Man sees himself to be a sinner, sees Christ to be 
the Sayiovur, receives through Him the pardon of his sins, is 
accepted by God, and a new life is imparted to him. Under 
the power of this new life, impelled by love, he abounds in good 
works, and is even ready if called to give his life for his Lord 
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and Saviour, but he looks forward to heaven not as the reward 
of his goodness, but as the gift of God’s grace* The very 
martyrs have washed their robes and made them white, not in 
their own blood, but in the blood o£ the Lamb. *A place id 
God's visible Church on earth will secure ho one a place in the 
Church above. 

When we look at the Qur&n on the one hand and at the 
Bible on the other, in which book do we find the most worthy 
representations of the connexion between present character and 
future weal or woe ? We leave the reader to decide. 

X.— The progress in the unfolding of revelation, characteristic 
of the Bible, is in marled contrast to the doctrine of abrogation 
as found in the Quran . 

In the Bible we see the gradual accomplishment of God's 
purposes, the form undergoing marked changes, but the same 
great principles being always conserved, and Hie same spirit 
main tamed, while every successive revelation has raised the 
Clnqph to a higher position. There is not the destruction, but 
the fulfilment of what went before. 

Muhammad, we may suppose unconsciously, sets aside the 
first principles of previous dispensations. He writes as if God 
were in such a sense a sovereign, that He could reverse all the 
principles on which He had formerly acted in the government 
of the world. The very facts Muhammad changes, os if they 
could be made different from what they were. Amidst the 
exigencies of liis career he was ever ready with a Divine mes¬ 
sage suited to the immediate case. Sometimes the former order 
was reversed, sometimes it was upheld, For instance at first 
no place was appointed for the Qibla, the place towards which 
the face should he turned in prayer. “ To God belongeth the 
cast and the west; therefore, whithersoever ye turn yourselves 
to pray, there is the face of God; for God is omnipresent 
and omniscient.”—Sura 2nd, Then Jerusalem was appointed 
and remained the Qibla for six or seven months. Finding the 
Jews as a people deaf to his claims, and seeing that his brother- 
Arabians were most likely to be his best followers, to please 
them he gave the preference totheKaaba, the far famed temple 
of Mecca.—Suras 2nd and 3rd. Some of Muhammad's disciples 
were so scandalized by these arbitrary changes, that they 
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x were tempted to leave him. Tlie most zealous adherents of Isldm 
acknowledge that no fewer than 225 verses have been cancel¬ 
led by later ones. The general principle is laid down in these 
words, “ Whatever vtgse We shall abrogate, or cause thee to 
forget, we will bring a better than it, or one like, unto it* 
Dost thou not know that God is almighty? Dost thou apt 
know that unto God belongeth the kingdom of heaven and 
earth ?”—Sura 2nd. Who can regard God with any reverence, 
and not be shocked with the arbitrary procedure attributed to 
Him, as if Me were a mere absolute ruler, capriciously forbid¬ 
ding to-day, what Ho had commanded yesterday? 

XT.-God'a XI.*— The doctrine of God's sovereignty, and man’s freedom, as 
sovereign- taught in the .Bible, is widely different from the doctrine as 
man’s taught in the Quran. 

freedom. Man's freedom and God's sovereignty are asserted in the 
Bible in unmistakable terms, and we cannot understand how 
right vietfs of God and man, views accordant with facia patent 
to all, can be held, where either doctrine is denied. UoqgGod 
can be sovereign, while man lias all the freedom necessary to 
accountability, is a question by far too difficult for man to^plve, 
as shown by the continued, vigorous, and yet unsuccessful 
attempts, put forth by the ablest minds to effect its solution. 
Iht tea- Some statements in the Bible on the subject of the Divine 

th«Bible sovereignty arc very strong, and at first sight startling. Bo- 
mans ix; 2nd Thessuloniuns ii, 0—13. When wo take these 
passages in their connexion, and compare them with other 
passages, we come to this conclusion, that where God gives 
i nothing, He requires nothing, and that from His very nature 
He can never form men to wickedness, but men having, by the 
abuse of that mysterious freedom with which they are endow¬ 
ed, given themselves over to wickedness, they are by God's 
judgment left to the dominion of their wickedness, and to the 
evils that dominion brings with it. 

In the Quran it is often both stated and implied that 
man is free. The most extreme fatalists, who ever lived, are 
constantly forced to acknowledge this freedom. The na¬ 
ture and grounds of this freedom are however never stated in 
the Qur&n with the clearness and accuracy, with which they 
v*u*c set forth in the Bible, as for instance in Homans ii # 
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Iii the Quran the sovereignty of God is set forth again and tea* 
again in terms, to which in the Bible we have no parallel. At °h4n«r <> C 
this we need not be surprised, as the Qur&n delights to dwell the< ^ ur 
on God as a great and dread Sovereign, *who does all things 
according to His mere pleasure. Where in the Bible do wft 
f%p& passages like these ? “ Had God willed he would have col¬ 
lected all on the same way. They always live in division, except¬ 
ing those upon whom the Lord has had mercy; and for this 
He created them. Therefore whom He wills lie leads astray, and 
whom lie wills He puts in the right way; and He is mighty 
and wise.” “ God ordains both falsehood and truth.” “Revile 
not the idols which they invoke besides God, lest they mali¬ 
ciously revile God, without knowledge. Thus have we prepared 
for everv nation their works : hereafter unto God shall tlicv 

if •' 

return, ami He shall declare unto them that which they have 

« 

done.” “The fate of every man have we bound about his 
neck; and we will produce unto him on the day of resurrection 
a bdbk, wherein his actions shall be recorded.” “ It is He who 
hath created you ; and one of you is predestined to be an uu* 
bd%er, and another of you is predestined to he a believer: 
and God bcholdeth that which ye do.”—Suras 6, 7, 17, 61. 

This fatalistic doctrine seems to have immense power on 
many minds in sen sous of excitement and danger, as shown by 
the bravery and endurance of the Saracenic hosts, who burst out 
From Arabia for the conquest of the world, but in ordinary 
times it has a torpifying effect, and represses all progress. 

Does not this suggest one of the reasons, which account for 
the stationary, we ought rather to say, the declining condition 
of most Muhammadan nations? Whatever may have l>cen its 
effect in this respect, it is difficult to understand how those 
who hold such views can regard God otherwise than as the 
author of sin, and can see justice in His punishment of those, 
whom He Himself has made wicked. 

It is right to state that while the vast majority of Musal- 
mans have takon and continue to take the teaching of tbc 
Qnr&a on this subject in what appears to heirs plain meaning, 
and stonily contend for predestination in its extreme •fcalistic 
sense, there have always been found some, who contend for 
human liberty, and profess to found it on the teaching of thei* 
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- sacred book* The Mutazalas have differed from the Sifatiyaa 
as much as extreme Arminians have differed from extreme 
Calvinists. 

XII.-Th© XIL — The means employed by Christ for the propagation of 

employed religion differed essentially from those employed by Mu* 
for the hammad . ^ 

fionof r*" ^ bas °^ en been said that tinder the Mosaic dispensation 

ligion^ the Israelites were commanded to fight for their religion* In 
the Bible we find no such command. The Israelites did not war 
with the Cannanites to bring them within the pale of the 
Church. They were God's executioners on a people, whose 
sins and crimes called to heaven for punishment. We do not 
read of a single war waged for the purpose of spreading the 
religion, which God had established. The New Testament 
can be quoted in favour of a religious war, only by gross per¬ 
version. Our Saviour is indeed represented as saving to theser- 
Tfae means vants inseparable of the great supper, " Go into the highways 
aruf^com- aD( ^ hedges, and compel them to come in, that my hous^may 
manded be filled." They were to go forth, not as soldiers to drive poor 
by Christ, persons to the feast, but as servants to urge them to acc^the 
invitation given. The word used by our Lord is often employed 
to set forth moral suasion. Matthew xiv, 22 ; Mark vi, 45; 2nd 
Corinthians xii, 11. Christ said expressly, “My kingdom is 
not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews." He said to Peter, u Put up thy sword into the sheath." 
The disciples understood, and obeyed the command. They 
were not in a position to use force,* but the principles they 
taught, and the spirit they displayed were so utterly antago¬ 
nistic to the employment cf carnal weapons, that in order 
to the employment of them it would have been necessary first 
to have abjured their faith. 

The means Muhammad pursued an opposite course. He commenced m 

a teacher, and for some years employed, as we have already 
hammad. observed, no weapons beyond instruction, expostulation, and 

* If $!ty had denounced the Ttoman government, and set up the standard of 
revolt, they would have soon been in such a position. In that case, thousands 
of the disaffected would have speedily gathered round them. 
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warning. During that period he secured disciples, hut they - 
were few and depressed. Like the disciples of our Lord, when 
persecuted in his own city Mecca, he fled to another city* 

Medina, but instead of confining himself 4ike them to the em¬ 
ployment of moral means, unlike them he sought temporal 
rule, and grasped the sword. Henceforward till near the end 
of his career he was engaged in incessant strife. In his per¬ 
son he combined the prophet and the warrior. He commanded 
his disciples to fight for their religion. “ I will cast a dread 
into the hearts of the unbelievers. Therefore strike off their 
heads, and strike off all the ends of their fingers. This shall 
they suffer, because they have resisted God and His Apostle. 

* * This shall bo your punishment; taste it therefore : and 
the infidels shall also suffer the torment of hell-fire. * * Fight 
against them until there be no opposition in favour of idola¬ 
try, and the religion be wholly God's.”—Sura 8. Passages of 
this kind abound in the Suras given at Medina. It is well 
known how the command to fight was obeyed, not only in 
Muhammad's life time, but after his death. The effective 
preachers of Muhammadanism were the hardy fierce Saracen 
soldiers, who successfully assailed the effete Roman and Per¬ 
sian Empires. Islam lias often and successfully used suasion, 
but the sword has been its favourito weapon, whenever it has 
been available. Such use of force receives no support from 
the Old Testament* and is condemned by the New Testament., 
but it is in full accordance with human nature, as shown by 
much which has been done by professing Christians, with the 
professed intention of promoting the cause of Christ. 

Is compulsion or suasion the proper instrument for diffusing 
the truth? Did Muhammad improve on preceding dispensa¬ 
tions, when he betook himself to the sword ? 

XIII.— The success achieved by Christianity was entirely x II I,— 
different from that achieved by Islam. The *ue- 

We have observed the different means they employed. Let thieved 0 * 
us glance at the success secured. 

Christianity when it set out on its career found the world 
arrayed against it. It dashed to the ground the most cherished 
hopes of the Jews, and was in return bitterly hated by them.. 

It assailed principles and practices* which had become a second 
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nature <o the nations o£ the earth. It aimed not only at the 
overthrow of polytheism, idolatry, and fulse philosophy, hut 
at the eradication of lust, pride, selfishness, and all the vices 
which follow in their train. It inculcated the renewal of the 
heart, as well as the renovation of the life. It was thoroughly 

adapted to man's character and state, but that very adaptation 

drew fortli the fiercest hatred against it, as men wore so be¬ 
fooled and besotted by sin, that they preferred bondage to 
freedom, and degradation to honour. Contempt, calumny, 
confiscation, imprisonment, popular tumult, and death in its 
most fearful forms were used in turn to crush the new faith, 
and were used in vain. It spread itself from country to 
country, and took such deep root in a vast number of minds, 
that storm after storm passed over it, stripping off rotten and 
unfruitful branches, but giving the stock firmer possession of 
the soil. Till the reign of ^Constantine the majority in the 
Roman Empire were outside the professing Church, but hea¬ 
thenism was like an old withered tree, to which no effort could 
give a new lease of life. The spring had set in after a long 
dreary winter. A revolution had been effected in the character 
of men, vastly superior to any which the world had previously 
known. 

The speedy and signal success of Muhammadanism is one of 
the most notable facts in the history of the world. Before the 
death of Muhammad his fame had spread the most remote 
parts of Arabia, and many of its tribes were gathered under 
his banner. Soon after his decease, inflamed at once by reli¬ 
gious zeal and worldl^ambifion, they broke forth from their 
deserts and valleys, and fiercely assailed the armies of Rome 
and Persia. These fell before them as the corn falls before 
the reaper. Within a hundred years of Muhammad's flight 
from Mecca, Isl&m ruled from the Oxtis to the gates of 
Hercules. 

IslAm kept pace with the triumph of the Saracenic arms. 
The idols were thrown to the ground, and scorn was poured on 
the gods the people had hitherto adored. The saints, images, 
pictures, and relics of Christian nations were treated with as 
much disdain, as the various objects revered by the heathen* 
Groat numbers in every invaded land professed adhesion to this 
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conquering’ religious community, anti we may suppose that, find¬ 
ing no help came from the thing’s in which they bad hitherto 
trusted, they were sincere in their profession. To many oppres¬ 
sed ones the doctrine was most welcome, that all believers in 
the One God, and in Muhammad aa the Apostle of God, 

$fcood towards each other on the footing of brotherhood and 

equality* 

W<3 have already acknowledged, and we again acknowledge 
with pleasure, that Muhammadanism conferred benefits on the 
nation** The overthrow of idolatry, the utter discomfiture 
#f heathenism, the stern rebuke to the fearful corruptions of 
Christianity, the proclamation of the One Ti*ug and Living^ 
God as the only rightful object of worship, and the call to 
men to turn away from all other confidences to Him; were 
surely no small gain to mankind- The legislatiqn introduced, 
and the morals taught by this new system, though in our 
opinion fcssenlially defective, were in many instances an im¬ 
provement on what they displaced, and imposed a restraint 
to some degree on vice and selfishness. The nations w on by 
Islam were, we may suppose, somewhat improved in character 
by its reception, to what extent it is impossible to say. 

Place the success of Isl&rn at the highest point, which truth 
U;d \>y charity will allow, and yet it is evident it was essen¬ 
tially different from that of Christianity. It demanded no 
inward renewal. It called for no struggle against indwelling 
sin. It required no repression of self-righteousness, pride, 
and lust- It did not make personal holiness indispensable to 
adnlission into heaven. It attached immense importance to 
outward services. Fighting for the faith w T as declared a most 
meritorious act, and dying for Ibe faith a sure passport to 
Par&dis& Every incentive was given by lslim to earthly 
ambition. Its votaries, by attacking their unbelieving neigh¬ 
bours, cotdd gain for themselves this w r orld and the next. It 
presented to them as their goal a Paradise of sensual delight. 
How vtnueh was there in such a system to win the Arabians, 
wo ought rather to say, to win the human heart I Its cha¬ 
racteristics were well adapted to human likings and tendencies, 
and its success never be justly compared with that of a 
system, which while it seeks to confer on man the highest 
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good, wars with his cherished lusts, and insists on personal 
holiness. * 

There ia one thing* accounting for the first eucwss of Isl&m, 
which we must not omit to state. While unyielding in 
reference to idolatry, Muhammad was very yielding in refer¬ 
ence to other things, which were dearer to the Arabia® 
than their gods. The Kaabn at Mecca was to them the moat 
sacred-spot on earth. It was the gathering place of the 
tribes. It was their strongest bond of union. The rites 
there performed were deemed supremely important. Mu¬ 
hammad, so far from depriving them of this object o£ 
^ passionate attachment, conferred t>n it a higher honour than it 
had previously possessed. It was cleansed, dedicated to the 
worship of the One God, the old rites were in substance re¬ 
tained, and its holy temple was declared to be the place* where 
all nations for all succeeding ages should meet to wait on 
the Most High. In many other respects Muhammad met the 
wishes and prejudices of his couutrymcn, as is evident to every 
one who studies the Qur&n in the light of their history. If 
their gods were taken from them, in the many strange stories 
about men, genii, and demons, with which the Qur&n abounds, 
and in the marvels of Divine power it relates, there Waamaueh 
to fill the void in their imagination. 

The success of Muhammadanism has often been adduced as 
a proof of its Divine origin. The argument, if sound, carries 
us to the conclusion that Hindooism and Buddhism have had 
a similar origin. They have prevailed for ages, and have mil¬ 
lions of votaries at tH® present hour. The argument would 
carry us to the conclusion, that <be most contradictory doc¬ 
trines, that truth and falsehood, have come from God- The 
prevalence of moral evil in the world is the mystery of mys¬ 
teries, which defies solution, and the prevalence of systems we 
deem most erroneous is only a department of the mystery. 
When a system like Christianity, so impressed by God's holi¬ 
ness and goodness, and therefore so opposed to corrup¬ 

tion, prevails in circumstances most hostile to progress!, fyad 
in a vast number of cases transforms the livo^of men, am we 
not justified in declaring such success to bp 4 of its having 
come from above ? * * 
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It is full time to release our readers from the contrast we Inference, 
have set before them. We have advanced proofs, which abun- Vj® 
dantly satisfy us, that Muhammadanism, so far from being an Christian* 
improvement on Christianity, as it claims to be, and ^ it ^ *•- 
must be. At any good reason for its existence caja be advanced, * 
is throughout a deterioration. Tn its true and better portions 
it is only following in the steps of Christianity. It proclaimed 
the unity of God, but that was no new' doctrine. That was 
taught in the Bible in the way most fitted at once to awo ami 
win the human heart. It proclaimed a universal religion, and 
a universal brotherhood, founded on the worship of the Living - 
God. Was not this the very work Christianity set out for it¬ 
self, and which it strove to accomplish by means worthy of so 
noble an end ? We have seen that Christianity gives vastly 
higher views of God's character and government, than Islam 
does, takes a far jus ter view of man's character and slate, makes 
far more suitable provision for his wants, secures for him far 
noblef blessings, and paves the way far more effectually for social 
and political, as well as for moral and spiritual progress. The 
New Testament never appears v itli brighter lustre than when 
it is placed beside the Quran, which professes to surpass and 
therefore supersede it. 

Our readers will have observed, that, throughout this Essay 
we have treated the Quran as the standard for Muhammadan¬ 
ism, and the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the 
standard for Chri*tianity. Any other course would have been 
unfair and deceptive. Within the pale of both Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, rites, practices, and opinions, widely varied 
and often contradictory, have largely prevailed. If Christians 
were responsible for all taught and done in the name of Christ, 
and in professed obedience to His will, where should we get 
a place to hide our heads ? Happily we who receive the Old 
and New Testaments as the one standard of faith and practice, 
however much we mourn, and we mourn most sincerely, over 
error, folly, oppression, and wickedness, committed in the 
name of Christ, are not in any way responsible for these evils, 
and with the Bible before us wc repudiate and condemn them. 

Justice requires Muhammad to be treated with similar fairness. 
Doubtless much has been said and done by his followers, which 

* II 
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he would disapprove, and to which the Qurftn gives no sanc¬ 
tion. Every one who knows any thing of the Muhammadans 
in India is aware, that the mass are given over to grqes super¬ 
stition. While professing to worship God alone, they put as 
much trust iq^their pirs (saints), in honour paid t6 them, in 
prayew at their tombs, as the Hindoos do in their gods. The 
Shiahs in India and elsewhere have exalted Ali; till he almost, 
in not a few cases altogether, has become to them an incarna¬ 
tion of Deity, and the death of Husan and Hosein has been re¬ 
garded as a sacrifice for the sins of men. In the Quran there is 
not a little to encourage a superstitious spirit, hut it ought 
not to be made responsible for opinions or practices, to which 
it does not give countenance either by express statement, or by 
fair inference. 

Our subject has been too large and important to have al¬ 
lowed us to enter, even if we had been competent for the bisk, 
on the very different though closely connected theme—the 
respective history of Christianity and Muhammadanism; their 
influence on the world, their present state, and their future 
prospects. 

Christians If we could get the ear of our Muhammadan friends, wo 
baromact" wou ^ entreat them to examine afresh the grounds of'theiv 
a ns should faith, We think we are ready to look at ours, and we could 
look at the. fee] no rest in our spirits, were we not assured that they can 
of their s ^ an d the severest scrutiny. To our Muhammadan friends wc 
faith, would say, ‘It is not your opinion or outs, which will at last 
prevail. The truth alone will stand, however wc may regard 
it, and by the truth we shall all be judged. You profess’ to 
build On the foundation of the Old and New Testaments. 
How can you know you are building on these books, if 1 you do 
not read and study them ? If you look only at a few isolated 
passages, and tearing them from their connexion, give them 
a meaning, which they were never intended to convey, you are 
simply misleading yourselves. Neither the Bible nor the 
Qur&n is thus to be understood. You say that the Bible was 
corrupted by Jews and Christians, for the purpose Of suppress¬ 
ing Muhammad’s claims. Never was a more unfounded charge 
made, as we have endeavoured to show. 'If yOu candidly 
consider this question, resolved to follow wherever truth may 
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load you, we cannot doubt you will see that or this point you 
have been entirely mistaken. Taking the New Testament, as 
we believe it can be proved to have come down from Apostolic 
times, and even the most sceptical in Christian lands will 
acknowledge, as it was for centuries anterior to the birm of 
Muhammad, you will see that according to it there is no place 
left for any one to supersede the Lord Jesus Christ in any one 
of His offices, that He is the One Saviour and the One Me¬ 
diator, and as such is entitled to the love, the homage, and the 
trust of all nations and ages. You will see that we are right 
in maintaining that every thing good in Muhammadanism has 
been anticipated by Christianity, and that in the numerous 
important points in which they differ, tho New Testament is 
immeasurably superior to the Quran/ 

We,, can suppose some may be inclined to think we have 

done scant justice to the morality and spirituality inculcated 
in the. Quran, on which the better minds of Muhammadan 
nations have firmly fastened. We know well the passages, to 
which such persons could refer us. We have not overlooked 
them, we have read them with pleasure, but the principles of 
the religious system taught in the Quran are not moulded by 
thepif, and therefore they are fitted to have a feeble influence 
on the adherents of Islam. Error must always have a measure 
of truth mingled with it, to give it the requisite plausibility. 
It would be difficult to name any corruption in the sphere of 
religion, which on some side or other has not a truthful element 
attached to it, and it seems to be there for tbo very purpose 
of ‘throwing over error the shield of plausibility, thereby 
guarding it against attack, while its essential falsehood is left 
to work out its evil ends. 

i- *, i ' . 

In m Essay on Hindoo ism, we gave the advice to our 
readers tp peruse tho translated portions of the Hindoo sacred 
writings** We would now advise them to betake themselves 
to the jading of the Qur£n, if they would really know the, 
difference between it and the Bible. The translation by Sale is 
allowed by Arabic scholars to be as a whole very faithful, 
though : sopowhat paraphrastic. Rodwell's version is highly 
praised, but we have not seen it. Tho Hindustanoe scholar 
with Abdul Q&lu/s. translation before him, in which tbo Ara- 
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s V bio Original is most litotully and faithfully fqllowedy e&h satis- 
f y himself as to the general accuracy of Sale's translation* In 
our day, when notwithstanding its enlightenment, things are 
confounded with each other which essentially the read¬ 

ing of the Quran along with the Bible would be well fitted to 
induce salutary thought. ■ - 

The bear. The main object of this series of Essays is to point out the 
Kssav^on r ^ asons Christians have for a firm adherence to their faith, and 
the iii vine the claims that faith has to universal acceptance. The subject 
origin of of this Essay is indirectly, but powerfully, helpful to our object. 
Christian- r £[ lQ Jews were so far from being able to produce the Old Testa*. 

rueut, that t hey did not maintain the high position to which 
it had raised them. They wore continually retrograding from 
it. The Talmud is as great a contrast to the Old Testament as 
can be conceived. Flowers have been culled from that desert 
to show how rich and beautiful it is, but the illusion is dispel¬ 
led, when under the guidance of learned men one tries to travel 
through any one of its districts. AYe believe a great service 
would be rendered to the cause of truth, if a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Talmud wore made as accessible to us as the Bible 
is. The Christians of the second and third centuries were so 
incapable of producing the New Testament, that with it be¬ 
fore them as a model, their writings fall immeasurably, behind* 
Centuries afterwards Muhammad came, and framed an eclectic 
religion, professing to be an improvement on every thing 

which went before, with the result we Lave endeavoured to 

* 

show. Looking at what he did and taught, and at the in- 
iShcnee exerted by his system on the world, we would say anew 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, c Lord, to whom shall we go i Then 
hast the words of eternal life/ 


NOTE—Page 52, 

V 

«• 

fcyed A- ,Byed Ameer AH goes so far a» <o pay, “Polygamy ia disappearing, or will 
meer All’s disappear under tbe new light in which the laws of the Prophe^. Are being 

*■ Critical Studied.”—p. 227. We would attach more importance than tye.cftn do to 
Exam hi a- this statement, if the book in which it is found were characterised bycom- 
11011.” mon fairness. It is one of the most singular productions we feSve; tftild for 
many a day. The Author from his excessive praise of AH $ecwa to be a Shiah 
Muhammadan. lie is a Graduate of an Euglish University;, ftbd a Barrister 
of. the Inner Temple. He stands up as stoutly for Muhammad and the QuMn 
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«,$ any Musulmop, who had tjever Beam a Christian face, and clearly 

shows that ho has no heliet in a supernatural revelation, or in thu bffiee of » 
‘Prophet at all, in the sense in which the word is ordinarily under stoOdby^ both 
Christ hi ns and: Muhammadans, aiul in which it is certainly used in both „tl>8 
Bible an'd the Qurfin. He has no insight into the Christian Evidence^ 
or the 1 nature of Christianity. He writes throughout as if he held a bth?f for 
'lehifti vefauA Christianity, extolling his Prophet and system to the sides, and 
depreciating Christ and Christianity, though of course in Muhammadan 
fo,*ihlon' he can be^ow fair words on “ the great Prophet of Nazareth** didst ; 
was prematurely cut o if, and we must therefore make allowances for his defi¬ 
ciencies 1 Even Muhammad's uxorious doings in his later years are warmly 
defended. He entered into one m atrimonial engagement after another from, 
tfce highest and noblest motives. Not a word is said about his concubinage 
with female slaves. If our Author had touched this point, he would no 
doubt have shown, that, here too the Prophet’s conduct was admirable. "VVo 
are not surprised to find b>ed Ameer Ali Khan at the close of his book wri¬ 
ting thus, ‘‘ Three great evils have befallen the human race ; three great di¬ 
sasters, wbioh have materially retarded the progress of the world, and put back 
the Hour Hand of time for centimes, Tlio first is the failure of the Persians 

'S 

in Greece ; the second is the unsuccessful siege of Constantinople by the Sara¬ 
cens under Muslemnh in the eighth century; and the third is the unfortunate 
result of the battle of Tours between the Moslems under Abdur Babm&ft 
Fehrl, aiyj tlie wild hordes of Charles, duke of AtjuUaue, aunmmed by the 
Christians, Martel."—p. 341, 342. From this we may infer that England and 
Germany, if they had only become Muhammadan, would by this time have 
risen to equality with Tin key, and Morocco I The book ends by ex- 

pressing the hope that Islam and (Jlirisifimity may shake hands, become 
good friends. and go forth together to plied benefaction on the nations. By 
-that time each system mu.^t abandon every distinctive feature, and when 
they become eo essentially changed, the retention of the old names will only 
minister to on illusion. 

Though the book we are noticing is called “A Critical Examination, ” it 
has only three or four sentences about the authorities used, and these furnish 
no help to the reader in estimating their value. This Critical biographer 
is chargeable in his very Preface with singular unfairness. He says, u Muir 
and Sprcuger have both constructed their histories mainly on the waitings 
of two Moslem authors UYukidi and his K:\tib) regarded in the Muhammadan 
world as the least trustworthy and most careless biographers of Motaun- 
rued. Of the forvnev, Ibn Khali lean speaks tfeus:—‘The traditions received 
from him. (Wfikidl) are considered of foelde authority, and doubts have been 
expressed ou the subject of his veracity.’ "—p.vii. If fairness did not re¬ 
quire from this Biographer of Muhammad any reply to the strenuous defence 
of WAkidPfl veracity by Muir and Sprongcr, we might have supposed honesty 
Would have demanded of him insertion of the testimony rendered by this 
very Ibu Kh&Hicun to WAkidi’s Katib or Secretary. “Abu Abdullah Mu¬ 
hammad ibn-Paad ibn-Mnui was a man of the highest talents, merit, and 
eminence* He lived for some time with A1 Wdkidi in the character of a 
Beoreta^ and for this reason became known by the appellation K&tib al 
■WiknpU* * * He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes oh tho 
diftdrwtf Cltisse? of Muhammad & Companions and Successors, * * Jlisfcha-- 
racket ft* & veracious and trustworthy historian is universally nduiifcfedu” 
>r Muir, Vol. I, Introduction, p.xcvii. Wtfkidl war a voluminous writer* hut 
with tho exception of OUC book* Ids writings have not i>cen preserved id 
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their original form, and on his Secretary, u universally admitted” to toe 
voracious and trustworthy historian,” Muir, Sprenger* and most Muhaiu* 
m ad an historians mainly depend. This production of a witness, when ha 
suits our purpose, and this concealment of him when be U nqt on our side, 
are worthy of a pleader, whp thinks ofJns client,not of truth* but such an 
artifice is utterly unworthy of an honest historian. Is it possible that our 
Author, when condemning tooth W&kidi aud his Secretary, and quoting I bn 
Khallican to sustain his charge against the former, was ignorant o£ the fact 
that Ibn KhaUiean had given the strougeat testimony in favour of the latter? 


ff Ilis name shall endure for ever: his name shall be contin¬ 
ued as long 1 as the sun : and men shall be blessed in him : all 
nations shall call him blessed.”— Psalm, lxxtt, 17. 

“ In that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
for an ensign of the people ; to it shall the Gentiles seek : 
and liie rest shall be glorious/’— Isaiah, xj, 10. 

cc As to our own religion, its very soul is Missionary, pro¬ 
gressive, world-embracing. It would cease to exist if it ceased 
to be Missionary ; if it disregarded the parting words Wr its 
Founder—* Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every nation/ ” — Professor Max Muller. 

u In the whole compass of human benevolence, there is 
nothing so grand, so noble, so Christian, so truly God-like, as 
the work of evangelizing the heathen.”— Rev. William Okme. 


tar..’ 





The subject of this Essay is Christian Missions in India. 

Before entering on our special subject it may bo well to 
make preliminary remarks on the principle of Missions, and 
their general history, as tins Essav mav come into the hands 
of some, whose informal ion on this theme is verv limited. 

J V* . 

It is also well for all engaged and interested in Indian Missions 
to loot steadily at Mission principles, and to look beyond their 
own sphere, so that they may the better realize tlie fact, that 
they form a part of a great army going forth in rnanv lands 
to assert the claims of Christ n.s Lord and Saviour. They are 
stimulated and encouraged by hearing how the war prospers. 

In the previous Essays we aimed at presenting the evidence 
for the Divine origin of Christianity furnished by the incom¬ 
patible dignity and excellence of our Lord's character and life, 
by the testimony and teaching of His Apostles, as still extant 
in their writings, and by the pure, lofty, and far reaching 
instruction, which distinguishes the Bible from all other books. 
We took a glance at the controversies of the day in their 
bearing on Christianity, with the object of si rowing that they 
have utterly failed to shake the rock on which Christianity is 
built. We also considered the genesis of unbelief, and gave 
our reasons for regarding ii, not as tin* result of enlighten¬ 
ment, but as the outcome of causes, which have indisposed 
the mind for the candid examination of the Christian Eviden¬ 
ces. VYe then proceeded to consider the religious systems 
prevalent in India, and in the contrast which they present to 
Christianity by their downward tendencies, we foutuWdditionnl 
reason for cleaving to unit Christian faith. 

If at all successful in the previous Essays (and if not suc¬ 
cessful we suv sure the advocate, not the cause, deserves the 
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Christian- blame,) we are prepared for the inference, that Christianity is 

5 18 intended and fitted for ilie wliole of the human race, and that 
the world. 

a nobler ami more beneficial enterprise, than tbab-uud ertaken 
for its universal diffusion, cannot be conceived. Is Christ so 

j / * 

gentle, so wise, so great, so powerful ? Is lie the all-loving 
Friend of man? Has He com# into the world for the yny 
purpose of delivering him froni sin, and of conducting him to 
heaven ? Then surely every eye should be turned to Him, 
every heart should receive Him, every soul should repose on 
Him. Is (he Bible so stamped with the seal of heaven? Is 
it so replete with instruction suited to our case? Hoes it 
address every part of our nature, and meet us with the very 
guidance and strength we need? Then all should he intro¬ 
duced to it, that hearing its words they may listen to the voice 
of God. Are the systems, which man lias framed for himself 
so defective ? Ho they utterly fail to supply his spiritual 
wants? Then tlie sooner tliev are abandoned for soul-satis- 
lying truth the bettor. With these views we cannot but wish 

*. 

God speed to Christian Missions, formed for the very purpose 
of leaking known the Gospel to the millions hitherto •un¬ 
acquainted with it, and of thus bestowing on them the high¬ 
est boon God has given to man. 

The conviction that Christianity is from heaven carries 

* 

with it the obligation to make it universally known. If there 
was no express;, statement to that effect in the Bible, it would 
be implied by its entire tenor. We might however expect the 
obligation to be, distinctly and frequently enforced, and the 
expectation is realized. The evidence is full and decisive, and 
has been set forth in many an able volume. We can merely 
mention in a few sentences, so me of its leading features. 

The Scrip- The Bible declares that God lias made of one blood all llie 

authority na ^i° nB that dwell on the face of the earth. We are taught 
for MiJ- that they are possessors of the same nature, have become the 
*ions. subjects of the same depravity, have fallen into the same 
condemnj^ion, and urgeutly need the same deliverance. Abra¬ 
ham and his descendants were chosen to prepare the way for 
the Messiah, who was to be a. light to lighten the Gentiles, as 
well as the glory of His people Israel. They were appointed 
to conserve the truth, which alone can enlighten and purify 
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mankind* Tho writings of tlie prophets abound With pre¬ 
dictions of the time, when under the reign of the Messiah, the 
Prince of the Saviour of the world, and the Lord of all, 

the whole earth shall be filled with the knowledge arid love of 
God, the unnatural and vile rebellion against heaven shall 
ce&e, and men, at peace wifcjfci God, shall be at peaecvwith each 
other, and be distinguished by the exorcise of every virtue. 

The New Testament lakes up and carries forward the theme, 
on which the Prophets dwelt with such delight. Throughout, 
it asserts the principles of Missions, enjoins their prosecution, 
furnishes details of their operations, is pervaded, we may say 
saturated, with their spirit. Christ Himself came on a Mission 
to our world. He was the sent of God. His birth was bailed 
as usbcriug in the great Mission era. “ Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will to men." lle‘ taught Ilis 
disciples to pray, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven." "While ou earth, He prosecuted 
His Alission work, and Ilis last command to His disciples was 
to carry it on. l( Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel k> every creature." lie died to ensure its success, by 
offering up that propitiatory sacrifice, ou account of which the 
treasures of God’s grace, containing the inestimable blessing's 
of pardon, purity, and eternal life, might thrown open to 
all mankind. Christ Himself is called the great Apostle, or 
the great ‘Missionary of our profession. The disciples received 
as their high designation tlie name of Apostles, or Missionaries, 
and as they bore the name they did the work. Through their 
efforts, and in a very special degree through the efforts of the 
great Missionary St. Paul, the Gospel was propagated far 
and wide. Varied and sometimes very wrong motives have 
prompted effort to bring nations within the pale of the Church, 
and political circumstances have favoured the design, but 
whenever true Christianity has made its way among any 
people, it has done so invariably, either directly or indirectly, 
through Missionary effort, not by any means necessarily by 
persons bearing the Missionary name, and specially set apart 


♦ See Essay on the Dible- 
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for the work, but certainly by persons impelled and led by tile 
Missionary spirit. 

With this teaching of the Bible, and these facts before us, 
how can we be opposed to Christian Missions, without being 
opposed to Christ? Missionaries may fall far below their office, 
their piety may, be stunted, their efforts feeble and misdirected, 
their success very limited or none at all, but their cause, how¬ 
ever unworthily represented, is the cause of God, of truth, and 
of mankind. To contend against it is to contend against the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and its final triumph is as sure as the stabi¬ 
lity of His throne. 

As the Missionary element permeates Christianity, and can¬ 
not be separated from it, we are prepared to find Missionary 
effort put forth in some form or other, whenever there has been 
spiritual life. It is impossible to alight on any period, where 
faith in Christ lias had sway over human hearts, without wit¬ 
nessing a desire to bring others under A he rule of the Redeemer, 
and without effort to secure this great result. In the history 
of the Christian Church we find much, which is hateful and 
repulsive, and there is something peculiarly shocking in the 
cruelty and fraud with which some heathen nations were forced 
and cajoled into the profession of the Christian faith, ,but 
many a page is lit.^p with the love, the self-denial, the toil, 
and the perseverance of those true servants of the Lord Jesus, 
who gave themselves and their all to the diffusion of the Gos¬ 
pel among unenlightened nations. 

At several rather lengthened periods there has been a lull 
in this work, but it could not have altogether ceased, without 
Christianity becoming an utter failure. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, notwithstanding their darkness and superstition, 
men were found full of zeal and love, who devoted themselves 
to the work of Missions, and who drew around them, as 
friends and coadjutors, persons of congenial character. Patrick 
amidst the Irish tribes, Columba among the Piets and Scots of 
Scotland, Severinus among the barbarian hordes on the Da¬ 


nube, Columbanus and Boniface among the Teutonic nations, 
Otho among the Pomeranians, Anschar among the North¬ 
men, and others of the same spirit, effected a noblo and blessed 
work, and deserve to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
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though some of them, as wo shall afterward** have occasion to 
observe, when moral suasion seemed ineffectual, adopted means 
to secure their ends, which however accordant with the spirit 
of their times, were opposed to the teaching of our Lord, and 
deserve to be condemned. 

The great struggle of the.Reformation, commenced in the The He- 
16th Century, and carried on through a great part of the 17th, 
was too absorbing to allow much thought to be directed to¬ 
wards the nations outside the pale of Christendom, but even 
then devout soujs looked beyond the arena of the fierce conflict, 
and longed for all nations being brought to the feet, of Jesus. 

In the 17th Century Eliot laboured most indefatigably for the 
spiritual good of the American Indians, and led many to take 
a warm interest in the work. In the 18th Century, notwith¬ 
standing its deserved character for spiritual torpor, we find 
bright illustrations of Missionary zeal. Among the poor rude 
inhabitants of cold bleak (ireouland and Labrador, among the 
oppressed slaves in the "West Indies, among the down-trodden 
inhabitants of Africa, among the fierce Indian tribes of North 
America, and also to some extent among the semi-civilized 
nations of Eastern Asia, the Moravians toiled and suffered for 
the diffusion of the Gospel. Within the same era Brainerd 
among the American Indians, and Egcde among the Or coland¬ 
ers, laboured with a self-denial and a devotedness, which have 
never been surpassed. The career of Egede, one of the most 
heroic and enduring men who ever lived, was full of thrilling 
adventures. It is much to be regretted it is so little known. 
i DhnIsh Missionaries, a^inong whom Ziegenbalg and Swartz 
have obtained the highest name, conducted vigorous and suc¬ 
cessful Missions in Southern India. 

Towards the end of the 18th Centurv the Missionary outer- 
prise entered on a new epoch. The Society for the Diffusion 


of Christian knowledge, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel had existed for a considerable period, and though 
under the exclusive management of the Church of England, and Post* 
they had freely employed suitable agents, without regard to Ref °r ra »- 
their ecclesiastical position. Other Societies were formed £ 0 tlontim ° 9 * 


edrry on the great work. The Methodists and Baptists in 
their denominational capacity,rand Evangelical Christians of 
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different communions under the banner of the Missionary 
Society, now called the Loudon Missionary Society, entered 
the field. Since that time, in England, on the Continent of 
Europe, and in America, wherever indeed there has been 
Christian vitality, Missionary Societies have, been fortrild, 
several on a strictly denominational basis, not with a view to 
promoting sectarian ends, but with, a view to drawing out the 
resources of their respective communities, and others on a 
basis, which admits the united action of all Christians. 

Every succeeding decade has witnessed ^e formation of 
some new Society, the increased occupation of old fields, en¬ 
trance on new fields, and the prosecution of evangelistic work 
to an extent, and with a vigour previously unknown. Nearly 
one hundred Societies have sprung up, embracing every depart¬ 
ment of the work, and aiming at the occupation of every field 
open to the Church. It is to be hoped we have now reached 
the limit of separate organizations. It is also to be hoped 
that instead of reaching the limit of effort, the Christian 
Church is only awaking to a sense of its duty, and is bracing 
itself for its high enttTpri.se with a vigour, a persistency, and a 
self-denial, more worthy of those who owe their all to the 
Saviour, whom the Gospel makes known, and more commen¬ 
surate with the greatness and difficulty of the work to be ac* 
com pii shed. 

The literature of Missions to the heathen, as conducted by 
Protestants, is large and varied. To Christian hearts this 
literature has been most instructive and stimulating. In it 
they have had set before them exarc^les of devotedness and 
courage, well fitted to prompt to imitation in their respective 
spheres. By it they have been furnished with trustworthy 
information regarding the degradation, ignorance, and misery 
of those, on whom the light of revelation is not shining, and 
their gratitude has been thus enhanced for the signal pri¬ 
vileges they themselves enjoy. By it they have been led to 
see anew the power of the Gospel in elevating, purifying, and 
renewing tjie roost hopeless and depraved. Great have been 
the benefits thus received. Christians have become more 
imbued with the spirit of their Master. They have entered in 
a larger measure into His joy. Their views have been cn- 
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larged, and tlieir sympathies deepened. By looking at the 
heathen far away, and putting forth effort on their behalf, they 
have been stirred up to thiuk more of the spiritually destitute 
around them, and to labour more zealously for their good. Home 
and Foreign Missions thus going hand in hand. By the 
exercise given to Christian principle, they have grown in all 
the elements of the Christian character. When contemplating 
the changes effected by the Gospel in others, they have in many 
eases sought and acquired a more thorough transformation of 
themselves. 

This Mission literature is valuable not merely in a directly 
Christian aspect. It has features, which ought to commend it 
to every person possessed of an active and intelligent mind. 
Do we wish our information increased about the countries of 
the earth? and their inhabitants? Here there is much to 
introduce us into new regions, and make us acquainted wjj£h 
new tribes. Are we interested in new aspects of mature, and 
new phases of society? Here there i& much to gratify our 
curiosity. Are we stirred by narratives of adventure, by 
encounters with sasage beasts and savage men, by hair-breadth 
escapes on sea and land ? Here is abundance of exciting nar¬ 
rative. Do we admire courage, perseverance, ready resource, 
when shown in any praiseworthy enterprise? Here is much 
to draw’ forth our admiration. Do the sufferings, privations, 
and death of heroic men, bent on a great object, evoke our 
sympathy? Here is full scope for its exercise. In the prose¬ 
cution of this evangelistic work much has been borne, much 
hag been endured, many lives have been sacrificed, sometimes 
fcy disease, caused by unhealthy climates, often by privation 
and toil, and not infrequently by violence. Is it not a start¬ 
ling fact that the Church Missionary Society lost fifty-three 
Missionaries and Missionaries* wives during the first twenty 
years of its existence in Sierra Leone? Are wo the votaries 
of science in miy one of its departments—in geology, zoology, 
botany, philology, or the history of man ? Here is help for 
the student of science, to whatever department lie may apply 
himself. When wo look at. the varied information and the 
interesting character of this literature, apart from its directly 
Christian bearing, wc arc surprised at the comparatively little 
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interest iv hi is excited^ outside the circle o£ Cljm^ai^voadciy. 

If only its Christian aspect were hidden, it .could'Hotta 
secure a large popularity, but it appears the prominentia jji vfcin to 
spiritual objects and motives scares away many from its perusal. 

It is no part of our object to furnish, detailsthe 
Missionary enterprise as carried on in different parts of^tBe, 
world, \Vc can do nothing more than present a foriof general 
statement. Only the ignorant and the prejudiced oan ^Jeny 
that marvellous results have been produced. In whatever 
direction we turn, on whatever portion of the Mission field we 
fix our eye, we see a great work has been accomplished, ^al¬ 
though the results in some spheres are much more palpable and 
striking than in others. 

,Look for instance at the Islands of the Pacific Ocean. Some 

* » 

sixty-three years ago every Island was heathen, -and now 
tlyjre are 400,000 Polynesians professing Christianity. In 
whole groups heathenism has so entirely disappeared, that 
young men from these Islands on coming to London have for 
the first time seen in a Mission Museum the idols their fathers 
worshipped. The inhabitants of many of these Islands had 
been among the most debased of human beings, and had been 


the terror of strangers who approached them. Captain Cook 
describes the inhabitants of one Island as rushing down tike- 
wild boars to the shore on seeing his ship, and so fierce Was 
their demeanour, that he called their land Savage Island. Now 
in the whole Pacific there is not an Island, which may be 
approached with greater safety, and where the mariner is more 
assured of kindly treatment. As another illustration of the 
work done we may mention the Samoan group, which is 
composed of ten Islands, with a population of 35,000. Eu¬ 
ropean Missionaries commenced their operations there thirty- 
six years ago. The entire population has been for some time 
professedly Christian. A greater proportion attend public 
worship than of any community in what is calldt Christendom. 
There is a School in every well-sized village. The Bible has 
been translated into their language. More than £1000 is 
collated 'yearly for the diffusion of the Gospel, A valuable 
trade has been originated. The Samoan imports and exports 
to Australia alone range from £50,000 to £100,000 annually, 
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Tb&fd 6OHV0rted Islanders give not only their money but 
themselves to the Missionary cause. Many of them have gone 
forth as Missionaries to Islands still heathen, and in this capa¬ 
city they haV^. shown no ordinary courage and endurance. 

They have borne the severest privations, exposed themselves 
to thfe greatest perils, and in several instances lost their lives. 

We must not suppose that all the Islanders, who have entered 
the Christian Church, have done so from spiritual motives, and 
have emerged from all the evil* of their heathen state. To 
suppose this would be to ignore tin* obvious features of human 
na£ire, and the certain facts of human history. It can how¬ 
ever be safely affirmed, that many prove by their lives they 
have become true Christians, and that society generally has 
been wonderfully elevated and sweetened by flic Gospel. - The 
persons best acquainted wityi the facts are the Missionaries, 
and their sufferings and toil entitle them lo the highest 
credit, Iftiti apart from them, the testimony of Officers in the 
Naval Service of Great Britain and the United States of 
America, of Captains of whalers and of other ships pursuing a 
legitimate trade, and of most respectable travellers bent on as¬ 
certaining the truth, has put the vast favourable change effec¬ 
ted beyond all reasonable doubt. Their testimony is amply 
confirmed by the trade statistics of the commercial nations of 
the earth, and by the sums actually received from these Island** 
by the Missionary Societies engaged in their evangelization. 

The only counter evidence comes from run-away sailors, kid¬ 
nappers of the Islanders by fraud and violence, sandal-wood 
adventurers, whose one aim is protit without any regard to 
justice in its attainment, and travellers, who can scarcely write 
a page without revealing their contempt for true excellence. 
Favourable evidence from these would be damaging indeed. 

Similar results have been secured in other fields. Among other 
the once enslaved population of the West Indies, the tribes in Mission 
the south and west, of Africa, tlie Kols, the Sanials, and the fields ‘ 
Shanavs of India, and the Karens of liurmah, many thousands 
have been won to the profession of Christianity, and of these 
we have reason to hope numbers have been won to the love 
of Christ. To Madagascar however we must look, if we would 
see the most signal effects produced in our Century by Chris- 

2 J * 
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tian Missions, Indeed in the whole factory of the Christian 
Church, it wuuld he difficult to find a more remarkable tribute 
to the power of the Gospel, when written on human hearts by 
the Spirit of the living God. 

A little more than half a century ago a Mission was com* 
Madagas- menced in Madagascar. Through the desire of the then teign- 
car * ing King for the introduction of European appliances with a 
view to the civilization and political aggrandizement of his 
people, the Mission had a promising beginning, but shortly 
after his death opposition arose, which ended with the banish- 
raent of the Missionaries from the Island. Then a pcrseeutjfci, 
which raged with one or two brief lulls for twenty-live years, 
burst forth against the Natives, who dared to profess their 
faith in Christ. How fierce the persecution was is well shown 
by a Missionary who went to the r Island after its cessation, 
and had every opporfunity for knowing the fads. He says. 

Every sort of punishment that malignity could devise and 
despotism inflict, was visited upon the Christians. They*were 
crucified, speared, beheaded, sawn asunder, thrown over the 
rocks, burnt at the stake, put head-foremost into pits, and 
boiling water poured over them; many perished by the tan gen a- 
poison, others died miserably in chains which were as liter¬ 
ally, as poetically named Beranomaao,—many tear h. Loss'xf 
honours, slavery, floggings, and lines, were the minor punish¬ 
ments inflicted upon those who had shown favour to the hated 
Christians. But tlio old adage proved true. “ The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church/ 1 The Queen determined 
to stamp out Christianity. Little did sue know what she had 
undertaken. So far from accomplishing her end, it actually 
grew and spread during persecution. While at the beginning 
of this persecution only two hundred had made any profession 
of Christianity, during the next twenty-five years above a 
hundred openly laid down their lives for the testimony of 
Christ, several hundreds indirectly suffered death ^or his sake, 
and at least two thousand more had suffered exile, chains, or 
loss of property, for their love to Jesus. And at the end of 
that period, so far from Christianity having been extinguished 
or stamped out, it was found that there were nearly seven 
thousand professing Christians, when toleration was proclaimed. 
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The work was of God, ?and could n#t be brought to nought.*' 
What is the state of things now? Among the Hovahs, 
the ruling tribe, Christianity is generally professed by high 
and low, the Queen and nobles taking the lead. The national 
idols have been destroyed. There is half a million of profess¬ 
ing Christians. The number of Churches is 700, and of chil¬ 
dren at School 80,000. Above 150,000 books in the Verna¬ 
cular are sold yearly. Besides supporting their Ministers, and 
building their Churches, they maintain 120 Catechists in out¬ 
lying districts, occupied by the tribes different from the Ho- 
vahs, but subject to them. Among these tribes the work of 
evangelization is making rapid progress. As might be ex¬ 
pected, thousands are now entering the Church in the day of its 
prosperity, who kept aloof in the day of its adversity, but 
when we look at the sufferings, the privations, the toils, tho 
cruel deaths by which this prosperity was readied, can we 
doubt there is much spiritual vitality? If the palpable and un¬ 
deniable facts, now stated, do not furnish an instance of extra¬ 
ordinary success, it may well be asked, what is meant by 
success ? lias success ever been secured ? 

While presenting our brief rapid review of Protestant Mis¬ 
sions, we have not been forgetting that Protestants alone have 
nut been engaged in this work. The Greek Church has done 
something iii this work, and the Church of Rome has done 
much. Our Essay might be deemed very incomplete, if it 
took no notice of the Missions conducted by Roman Catholics, 
which are so often praised to the disparagement of Missions 
eoflducfced by Protestants. Wc must express our reluctance 
to express our views regarding these Missions. In love to 
Christ we have no doubt many Roman Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants meet-, in a wav, which, if perceived, would be very surpri¬ 
sing to both parties, but Roman Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism, as systems, are so widely apart in their conception of 
Christianity, and consequently in their apprehension of the 
proper means for its diffusion, that it is extremely difficult 
for their respective adherents to understand or estimate 
aright each other's labours. However anxious we may be to 
reach the truth, it is most difficult to get into a position from 
which we may discern it. The difficulty is increased by the 
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absence of exact information regarding Roman Catholic Mis¬ 
sions. The Editors of the Allahabad Conference Report were 
very desirous to pr$$ 0 nt the statistics of these Missions, but 
one has only to look at their volume, to observe, how very un¬ 
satisfactory and inexq$t the details are, which Roman Catho¬ 
lics themselves have furnished. The statements regarding Mis¬ 
sions in China, in Japan, and elsewhere are so indefinite, and 
have such an air of exaggeration, that we know not how to 
appraise them. 

We make no controversial statement, when we say, that the 
Missions of the Church of Rome to the heathen have been car¬ 
ried on for centuries with great zeal and diligence, and with 
ample resources, and have at the expense of toil, suffering, and 
life achieved great results. Not another step can be taken 
without a divergence of opinion. All we can do is to give 
our impression, after looking at tbp subject as carefully and 
impartially as we can. If our remarks appear harsh, we 
can only say we are compelled to make them by our sense of 
truth. 

A contrast between Missions as conducted by the Church of 
Rome on one hand, and by Protestant Churches on the other, 
will best bring out our meaning. 

1st.—Roman Catholic Missionaries, in accordance with their 
system, strive to secure accessions to the Church/and confor¬ 
mity to its rules, as the sure passport to Christ and heaven, 
while Protestant Missionaries, in. accordance with their read¬ 
ing of Christianity, put stress on bringing individuals to Christ, 
and through Him introducing them to the fellowship of the 
Church. Roman Catholic Missionaries attach an overweening 
importance to Baptism and outward rites, while Protestant 
Missionaries look on these rites as means of grace to be reve¬ 
rently observed, but utterly inefficacious apart from prayer, in¬ 
struction, and guidance in the Divine life. These divergent 
views of Christianity lead to divergent modes of Missionary 
labour. The treatment the Biblo has received from these 
parties respectively throws a flood of light on this subject.* To 
the translation of the Bible into the vernacular of the people, 
among whom they labour, Protestant Missionaries have at¬ 
tached Supreme importance, and to this work they have devoted 
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their best efforts, while Roman Catholic Missionaries as a body 
have been utterly .averse to the measure. 

2 nd.—The sensuous worship of Home has much to recom¬ 
mend ifc to the heathen. Protestant Missionaries are debarred 
by their principles from recourse to images, pictures, proces¬ 
sions, incense, gorgeous dresses, and other means, which Home 
bo largely employs. When its usual worship was not found 
sufficiently attractive, its Missionaries especially the Jesuits, 
of whom Robert DeNobili, nephew of Cardinal Uellarmin, was 
a notable instance, freely adopted and incorporated with the 
Church service heathen rites and festivals. Protestants never 
use such means for obtaining converts, and their communities, 
though on that account smaller, have a higher and healthier 
character. 

Jird.—Rome consistently abhors and condemns liberty of 
conscience. Throughout its entire career, and never more 
strongly than at present, however liberal individuals may have 
been,- it has demanded universal submission, and has enforced 
the demand, wherever it has luid power. In the history of 
Romish Missions, the sword of the state, when available, has 
been used as well as the suasion of the Priest, to compel men 
to come in. Under compulsion of this kind crowds have been 
brobght into the Church. For an illustration of Rome's readi- 
ness to use force we may point to the Jesuit Mission to Abys¬ 
sinia in the Kith Century. The Mission was an entire failure, 
which was thus explained by the llisliop Oviedo, who had been, 
engaged in it. “ There was one thing they might be certain 
of,- which was, that there was no other remedy foi Ethiopia 
but a good body of Portuguese troops, that if they had but 
live or six hundred stout musqueteers, he would undertake for 
the reducing* of Ethiopia to the Church in a short time." To 
this, the Jesuit historian, Tellez, adds, “ It had always been 
tho opinion of such as had any experience in the affairs of 
Ethiopia, that unless the Catholic preachers were defended and 
authorized by dragoons, they would never have the success 
that was desired among those schismatics." Here again Pro¬ 
testant Missionaries are under a seeming disadvantage, but 
have a real advantage. 

4th.—The nature of the success won by Roman Catholic 
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Missions lias been much discussed. We must beware of sweep¬ 
ing statements, which are so easily made, and in the estimation 
of candid persons ore so unsatisfactory. Very few have the 
amount of information required to tify a Confident opinion# 
and still fewer can p^jt themselves into the unprejudiced atti¬ 
tude, from which they can. rightly interpret facts. We can 
merely venture to give our impression, and it must be taken 
for what it is worth. The prejudice is blind indeed, which 
refuses to accord to many member* of the Church of Rome# 
who havo engaged in this work, the praise of great devoted- 
ness—of a readiness, even of an eagerness, to labour, suffer, 
and die, in order to the attainment of their object. It would be 
sad to suppose, and we do not suppose it, that no true converts 
have been gained by all that toil, self-denial, and endurance. 
Mere individual testimonies to the character of converts, 
either Roman Catholic, or Protestant, are of little worth. Not 
a lie can be uttered which some are not prepared to confirm, and 
others to accept. The witnesses themselves must be tested, 
before their evidence can be received. However sincere and 
real Roman Catholic converts in many places may have been, 
after reading all that has come our way regarding Missions in 
the Philippine Islands, in Paraguay, Japan, China, India, and 
other regions, we have come to the conclusion that the .Chris¬ 
tianity they have formed is very superficial and unsatisfactory, 
as seen in the mass of their adherents. Roman Catholic 
testimony has confirmed us in this view. Francis Xavier, the 
first Jesuit Missionary, baptised an immense number, and it 
is absolutely certain that he was bitterly disappointed with his 
own work. In a letter written seven years after coming to 
India he says, “ The natives, on account of the enormity 4i of 
their wickedness, are as little as possible fitted to embrace the 
Christian religion. They so abhor it, that they have no pa¬ 
tience to listen to us if we introduce the subject. To ask them 
to become Christians is like asking them to submit to death. 
Hence all our labour is at present to guard those who are now 
Christians." In another letter wrifcten about the same period 
he gives *his opinion of the Christians, “ If you will, in imagi¬ 
nation, search through India, you will find that few will reach 
heaven, either of whites or blacks, except those who depart 
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this lifo under fourteen years of age, with their baptismal 
innocence still upon them/'' Those who came after him used 
similar terms. Pope Benedict XIV, as the result of protests by 
other Religious Orders against the proceedings of the Jesuits, 
issued a Bull in 1744?, in which he condemned on the authority 
of his predecessors, as well as his own, the principles and 
practices of the Jesuits in Southern India. He describes the 
Missions as all but ruined. At a comparatively recent period, 
tho Abbe Du Bois, after a Missionary career extended over 
thirty yearn, speaks of the worthlessness of the Native Chris¬ 
tians in unmeasured terms. In illustration of their worthless¬ 
ness he states that in 1^84 Tipp oo Sultan, bent on making 
proselytes, issued secret instructions, that in one day the 
Native Christians in his dominions be seized. The Abb€ tells 
us that 60,000 were caught, before whom the -alternative was 
put of either Islam or deaytli, and of that multitude not one 
stood by hi3 faith. He uses these remarkable words, “The 
low state to which the Christian religion is now reduced in India, 
and the contempt in which it is held, cannot be surpassed. 
There is not at present in the country more than a third of the 
Christians who were to be found in it eighty years ago, and 
this number decreases every day by frequent apostacy. It will 
dwindle to nothing in a short period ; and if things continue 
as they are now going on, within less than fifty years there 
will, I fear, remain no vestige of Christianity among the na¬ 
tives.” There is much more to the same effect, which we 
cannot quote. In the Supreme Court of Madras the other day 
a chrious case occurred, in which a R. C. Native Christian 
was concerned, in which it was declared by several witnesses, 
and accepted by the Court, that Native Christians of this 
communion followed Hindoo religions rites to such an extent, 
that they were entitled to the privileges of Hindoos. In 
China Jesuits have engaged most largely and zealously in 
Missionary work. Much has been said in their favour, but if 
we- believe a tithe of what has been said by their brethren of 
other Orders, large deductions must he mode from the praise 
thus rendered. 

5th .-—The unity of Roman Catholic Missions has been 
alleged as affording a great advantage oyer the loose separate 
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organization of the Missions conducted by Protestants. Most 
untrue statements have been made about the differences of 
Protestant Missionaries. They Amst have been angels, not 
men, if unbroken harmony had been always maintained, but 
it can be confidently asserted, that Protestant Missionaries as 
a rule have maintained a most brotherly attitude towards each 
other, have helped each other in every way in their power, 
have rejoiced in each other's success, and sympathized in each 
other's disappointment. How different has been the case with 
Romish Missionaries is well known to those acquainted with 
their history. Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians on 
the one hand, and Jesuits on the othef, were for many years at 
bitter feud. Nothing could exceed the fierceness of the tone, 
with which they assailed each other, and the gravity of the 
charges hurled at each other's heads. The entire Roman 
Church, with the successive Popes, who administered its 
affairs, was grievously disquieted by tho deadly strife. If 
there be peace now, it is because Jesuitism is now all trium¬ 
phant in the Church of Rome, and has no rival left. Every 
hostile voice is silenced, or can be uttered only from outside 
the pale. 

When 'speaking of Roman Catholic Missions we must not 
forget the high place assigned to Xavier. All must acknow¬ 
ledge he was a man of noble qualities. His great devotedness, 
burning zeal, high courage, and warm-heartedness, shown 
throughout his very active though brief career, demand our 
admiration. These great qualities cannot conceal the defects 
of temperament, which seriously marred his work. lie was 
over-sanguine, and therefore easily discouraged. He hastened 
from one sphere to another at the impulse of his too ea^er 
mind, to the great detriment of work just commenced. One re-, 
Milt of this hurrying about at the command of his own impetu¬ 
ous temper was, that he never learned an eastern language, 

; o as to impart instruction in it, as is evident from his own 
letters, though Gregory XV when canonizing him declares, 
“ When he w visited people of various tongues, which he had 
never learnt, he was in the habit of speaking their language 
with as much elegance and fluency as if he had been born and 
educated in the countries." We prefer Xavier's own testimo- 
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tfy to the Pope's decision. In these days a good knowledge 
of the vernacular is deemed a fii’st qualification for a Missionary, 
and this qualification Xavier had not. While kindly in his 
disposition, he issued his commands to his associates with an 
imperiousness, which few autocrats have equalled. When 
thwarted, his wrath blazed out fiercely. His main defects how¬ 
ever arose from his being thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Home, and his consequent adoption and recommendation of 
measures utterly unlike those which the Apostles employed* 
We have just read the interesting life o£ him written by the 
Rev. Henry Venn, in which we find him unconsciously but 
vividly described by himself in his characteristic letters. 

If those who praise Xavier as a model Missionary, were to 
see him followed in our day, they would be loud in denouncing 
bis imitators as dangerous fanatics. What would be thought 
of Missionaries socking and obtaining from Queen Victoria a 
commission to convert 1 he Natives of India, which her Officers 
would slight at their peril ? Such was the commission from 
John 111 of Portugal, which Xavier brought to India. What 


would be thought of Missionaries coming out in a Government 
ship at the public expense, and drawing on the exchequer for 
all the money needed for the prosecution of their enterprise ? 
Xavier .and his associates were thus supported by the Portu¬ 
guese State. What would be thought of Missionaries request¬ 
ing the British Government to put down idolatry with a 
strong hand, wherever its authority has been fully establish¬ 
ed? At Xavier's instigation, by orders from the King of Por¬ 
tugal, the Viceroy of Goa, commanded, “That no pagan 
superstition be tolerated in the island of Goa nor in that of 
Salpette; that they should break all the idols that were there ; 
* * that they should punish every Brahmin who would oppose 
the preaching of the Gospel; that they should comfort the 
poor infidels newly converted with an annual income of a 
thousand crowns, which should be paid out of the mosque of 
Bassein; that they should confer no more public offices oil 
the pagans”' —and much more to the same effect. What would 
be thought of Missionaries taking up warmly the cause of 
refugee prince, and begging Government to collect an army 
to place him on the throne of his native land, with the avowed 

2 K 
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object of bringing* his people within the pale of the Church ? 
Such was Xavier's counsel in reference to a refugee prince 
from Jaffnapatam, where he said 100,000 could be easily added 
to the Church of Christ, Bitter was his disappointment, 
when circumstances brought the project to the ground- What 
would be thought of a Missionary charged with political and 
commercial functions, when going to a Native State with the 
avowed object of turning the people to the Christian faith ? 
Thus commissioned Xavier went to Japan and the Islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago. What would we think of our Govern¬ 
ment making it the condition of rendering help to an oppres¬ 
sed community, that they should all receive baptism? This wa* 
the condition of help given to the fishermen on the coast of 
Southern T ndia, whom Xavier baptised in such numbers, that 
he says by repeating so frequently the creed and other things, 
his voice and strength often failed him, and that his hands 
failed through the fatigue of baptising. What would be 
thought of Missionaries bogging Queen Victoria to order lier 
Officials in India to undertake the work of conversion to 
Christianity, and making their promotion depend on their 
success, those being advanced who could show a good return of 
converts, and those reduced, whose zeal had been lax, and 
their converts few? This was Xavier's proposal to the {Ling of 
Portugal, as set fortli in a remarkable letter dated January 
20tli, 15IS. What would bethought of Missionaries asking 
Government to banish or put to death apostate converts ? 
This Xavier did. What would be thought, if the worthy man, 
who last year set out from Peshawur for the country of ’the 
Kaffirs beyond Afghanistan, and who was brought back by 
order of Government, had on his enforced return written to the 
Queen denouncing the Viceroy as a traitor, and demanding 
his degradation, and also to the Bishop of Calcutta, calling for 
flic immediate excommunication of the wicked man ? Such was 
the purport of the letters written to the King of Portugal, and 
the Bishop of Goa, in reference to the Portuguese Governor 
of Malacca, who had put his prohibition on a wild scheme 
Xavier had’ formed for entering China, just as it was 6n 
the eve of bekig carried into effect. We need not proceed 
further. Those who are in thd habit of recommending Xavier 
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as tl»c model Missionary would be foremost in denouncing an 
imitation u X bis procedure. Notwithstanding the noble and 
truly Christian sentiments every now and then found in his 
letters, and notwithstanding his sincerity and earnestness, we 
are repelled by his general idea of Christianity, and of the 
means fit for its propagation. 

The views and practices of Protestant Missionaries are wide¬ 
ly different. Our readers must be left to decide for themselves, 
whose operations are most accordant with apostolic example. 

We may undoubtedly learn much from contemplating the 
Missions of Koine, but wc see no reason for prosecuting evan¬ 
gelistic work in their mode. Protestant Missions have been 
marred by imperfection as every thing human is, but they 
need not fear comparison with Missions conducted on an en¬ 
tirely different principle, if only the comparison be carefully 
and (candidly made. 

We War our readers will deem our preliminary remarks un- cluitinn 
duly extended, but we hope they will not condemn them as 
irrelevant.* They bear, we think, directly on our special subject, 

Christian Missions in India, and they are made with a view to 
investing it with additional interest. 

The first thing which presents itself to our view, is the great Extehtof 
extent of the field. Indian Missions have for their object the thc 
evangelization of a vast region, with a population of nearly 2 K) 
millions, of whom 1S3 millions are under the direct sway of 
Britain, while all are under its suzerainty. This is by far the 
largest sphere for Missionary effort presented to the Christian 
Church. China has indeed a larger population, but access to the 
interior is so precarious and difficult, that whatever treaties 
may provide, the vast mass of the people are beyond our reach. 

No country under Muhammadan rule has a population worthy 
to he named beside that of British India, and no such country is 
yet open to the Gospel. Notwithstanding the promises of the 
Sultan, freedom embrace the Gospel by the followers of Is¬ 
lam is practically denied in Turkey. 

As in its physical features, so in its human aspects, India Diversity 
has a marvellous diversity. We find in it every conceivable t,le in * 
variety of social, intellectual, and moral condition, from the habitaTlta% 
greatest refinement, though not of the western type, to the 
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rudest barbarism, from intellectual culture of a high order to the 
most profound ignorance, from a philosophical acuteness, which 
strives to penetrate the secrets of the universe, to a sottish 
listlessness, which scarcely rises above the level of the beast. 
The Hindoos, with their endlessly diversified castes, form the 
great majority, and closely connected with them, though pro¬ 
nounced separate from them, is a great population, who wor¬ 
ship their Gods, follow their rites, imitate their divisions, so far 
as they are allowed, and would gladly take the honoured name 
of Hindoo, which those above them scornfully refuse to give. 
Then come the millions, who call Muhammad their Apostle. 
The Non-Aryan tribes, occupying chiefly the more mountain¬ 
ous districts of Central, Eastern, and Southern India, form a 
distinct and very interesting portion of the population. 

If India be the largest and most diversified, it is also the 
most arduous of Mission fields. AVe think fads fully justify 
us in making this assertion. The difficulties are obvious to 
the most cursory observer, and are painfully felt by all en¬ 
gaged in the work. 

The obstacles to conversion among the Non-Aryan tribes 
are such as will be always presented by barbarism and igno¬ 
rance, with the superstition they engender, and the vices 
they foster. These difficulties stood in the way of the Gospel 
among our own Celtic and Teutonic forefathers, and have 
been found in many a field entered by modern Missionaries. 
These difficulties have been increased among several of these 
Non-Aryan tribes by intercourse with Hindoos, by the su¬ 
perior position among them, which individual Hindoos have, 
obtained, and by the introduction t^o some extent of the Hin¬ 
doo caste system. In other respects the obstacles are neither 
less nor greater than those encountered in other lands,, where 
a similar state of society prevails. 

It might be supposed that the Muhammadans from their 
acknowledgment of the Old and New Testaments, as a 
Divine revelation, and from their reverence for Jesus Christ 
as a Prophet, would have been prepared for the Gospel mes¬ 
sage, but in fact their intense prejudice against the distinc¬ 
tive doetrineaiof Christianity, and their unbounded confidence 
in themselves, make them the most determined foes of the 
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Christian Missionary. In this respect they resemble the Jews, 
who, while they glory in the Old Testament, obstinately and 
scornfully reject the New Testament, in which their own 
writings find their fulfilment. 

The obstacles to the acceptance of Christianity by the Hin¬ 
doos are different^ but they can scarcely be said to be less for¬ 
midable. If Hindooism had been framed for the very purpose 
of opposing the Gospel, we cannot see how it could have been 
made more antagonistic than it is. Christianity rests on his¬ 
torical facts, but Hindoo literature lias no history, though 
historical elements underlie its legends. The Hindoo mind 
has thus come to have a singular inaptitude for the apprecia¬ 
tion of historical truth. The wildest legends, without any 
degree of veri-similitude, have utterly indisposed the-mind 
for reality and simplicity. Christianity in a special manner 
addresses tho conscience. It speaks to our moral nature, but 
Hindoriism by its Pantheism, by its fatalism, by the vile 
diameter attributed to the principal objects of its worship, by 

the merit attached to mere outward forms, and by the divorce 
* . , * 
it makes between religion and morality, has done all it could 

to efface moral distinctions. Christianity asserts human bro¬ 
therhood, and so far as it prevails binds men to each other by 
the clpsest ties, but Hindooism, in the name of religion, by its 
caste system raises a wall of separation between class and 
class, and den on trees as irreligion every attempt made to throw 
down that wall. This part ition is declared to be Divine, and 
we are told must therefore be upheld. 

*'Tho question lias been discussed. Were tlie obstacles to the The ob- 
progress of the Gospel in Apostolic days as great as those s-.aelesen- 
which oppose it in India? Sometimes the answer has been 
given in the affirmative. In this answer we cannot concur, tolio and 

.We at present put out of view political circumstances. The J” 1 a n 
i j * Mission A 

idolatry of Greece and Rome was debasing, but in corrupting compared, 
power wo think it must give place to the idolatry of this 
country. The legends were wild enough, hut they were not so 
grotesque, so defiant of all probability, as the legends long 
prevalent in India. The stories were often vile, bnt not so 
gross as those of the Pur6nas. Pantheism tfid fatalism had 
come in with their blighting influence, but the Pundits in their 
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presentation of these doctrines have by their extravagance 
outstripped the Classical Philosophers. In the ancient western 
world there was abundance of national and tribal liatrod and 
contempt, but there was nothing which approached the in- 

tensely antisocial system of caste, with the bondage it entails 

on all subject to it. 

The institution of caste has not we think had the prominence 
assigned it, which it deserves, in discussing the respective 
difficulties encountered by Apostolic Missions and Indian 
Missions in our day. It is indeed seen by all to bo a formi¬ 
dable obstacle, but the nearer wo come to it, and the more closely 
we survey it, the more we are impressed by its fearful power. 
In all countries human beings are for good or ev r il subject to 
social influences, and every deviation from ordinary custom 
entails persecution in some form or other. Sometimes the 
persecution is fierce, and extends to person, property, and even 
life, but in that case it is generally short-lived, and wlfen it is 
over, even when entire concord is not secured, there is no 
insuperable bar to living together as members of the same 
great human family. Persons can again gather round the social 
board, and come under the softening influence of social inter¬ 
course. 

Very different is the stern implacable demand of cas^e. 11 
binds together the members of one class in a degree, which 
will not permit a hair-breadth's deviation^fiom prescribed 
customs, and at the same time, so far as» all inner social life is 
concerned, it separates that class from every other by an im¬ 
passible gulf. According to the strict caste system, no person 
from without can on any account, for any services, be admitted 
to a caste above his own, and no one excluded can be re-admit¬ 
ted. Resistance to caste tyranny not only entails expulsion 
from the privileged enclosure, hut shuts against the daring rebel 
the door of every other class within the great Hindoo pale. 
The Papal ban, the very threat of which struck terror into the 
nations of Europe in the Middle Ages, when inflicted, was after 
a time removed, but as a rule the Hindoo ban remains on its 
victims till death sets them free. We hear ndw and then of 
restoration to caste, and when that is effected it is by the door 
of the most humiliating submission, while there are offences. 
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which entail permanent exclusion. The proscribed persons, 
so far as the Hindoo community is concerned, arc doomed to 
the most painful isolation, and regarded as socially dead—* 
possessed erf no rights, and entitled to no respect. Need we 
bonder iLai persons shrink from opposing an institution, which 
has such power to crush them ? Need we wonder at the 
fetters it imposes on the minds as well as on the persons of 
its subjects, filling them with alarm at the very thought of 
yielding to any influence, which will bring them into collision 
with what they have been taught is the Divinely ordered rule 
of society? 

It might be supposed that an institution like this, which so 
exalts the higher classes and depresses the lower, would be 
popular with the former, as it puts them on a lofty pedestal, 
and guards their privileges, and would be unpopular with the 
latter, as it dooms them and their descendants, as it doomed 
their fathers, to perpetual inferiority. Human nature must be 
essentially changed, before these feelings for and against caste 
can he entirely suppressed. The feeling in favour of the 
institution among the higher classes is naturally strong, but 
the feeling against it among the lower classes is not what 
might be expected. The great Buddhist revolt against Braht 
minism received much of its impetus from its opposition to 
caste, but at the present day it is remarkable what a spell it , 
has thrown over those who suffer most from it. Persons 
deemed by the higher classes unworthy of the name of Hindoo 
speak of their respective castes in a manner which indicates 
pride in the institution, and not mere submission to it. They 
have sub-divisions within their castes, and maintain them 
rigidly, each having his own place, and not daring to step into 
the place of another, the member of one sub-division deeming 
himself superior or inferior to the member of another, as the 
ease may he. The writer of this Essay had recently a long 
talk with a Chumar (a man dealing in leather), and was told by 
llirU there wero seven sub-divisions in his caste, and these were 
named in the order of their rank. Wo lately heard a washer¬ 
man speak with an air of superiority of washermen, whose 
caste was greatly inferior to liis. Even sweepers, who occupy 
so low a position, arc never ashamed of their caste, rather 
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glory iii it, and sub-divido themselves after the manner of 
others. In these distinctions we may see a reflection of the 
foibles common enough, where caste is unknown, but the'Caste 
system gives a strength and virulence to thesefoibles, which 
elsewhere they do not possess. ^ 

These remarks about the favour with which caste is regarded 
by those whom Hindoos regard as outcastes are founded on 
our own observation of the people. We must remember how¬ 
ever that our observation has been confined to a limited field, 
and that a wider observation might have brought us to a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion. India is a vast region, and hasty generali¬ 
zation is the source of many and great mistakes regarding it. 
We are inclined to think there are parts of India, where the 
people are not so caste-mad (if we may so speak) as the lower 
classes in Northern India often are. 

We w r ish wc could believe the statements often made about 
caste being weakened, and hastening to its destruction. There 
are no doubt many influences abroad, which tend to its relaxa¬ 
tion and rupture, and in cities, which have a large European 
population, many of the educated classes openly and habitually 
violate it, without suffering social proscription, but these form 
a very small proportion of the Hindoo community, and so far 
as our observation has gone, among the people generally the 
. continued sway of caste over all classes, from flic highest to the 
lowest, is much more apparent than the encroachments made 
on it. 

The anti- One e ^ ec t of the system is that it entirely prevents people 
social in- of other communities from having intercourse in the form 
fhe^Oaste ever ^ oun ^ mos ^ favourable to friendly and brotherly feeling, 
eystera. In whatever w r ay it may be explained, it is certain that eating 
and drinking together has given to human beings a peculiarly 
good opportunity for knowing each other, and has had a sin¬ 
gular pow r er in linking heart to heart. To Missionaries the 
barrier raised against this intercourse is peculiarly obstructive. 
They have had no difficulty in securing it among heathen 
nations generally, and thus access has been obtained into many 
a heart. Between the Missionaries and Hindoos there may be, 
and there often is, a friendly feeling, which may show itself 
iu various w^ays. Even food may be prepared for the Mission- 
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ary, and be may be asked to partake of it, but the host cannot 
partake with him. He must be reminded that he belongs to 
an impure race, with whom such close intercourse would be 
pollution. How different was the case with the Apostles ! The 
Jews bad many scruples about food, but as a rule, the primitive 
Christians could freely partake with the heathen. The Apostle 
Paul had to warn the Corinthian Christians against cultivating 
too free intercourse with the heathen in their feasts. 

Had the Apostles and their followers any thing which can 
be truly put on a level with caste among the obstacles, which 
stood in the way of their success ? We think not. Their diffi¬ 
culties were great, but the difficulties of Indian Missionaries- 
are still greater, and they cannot have the sympathy, the pray¬ 
ers, and the help they need, till these difficulties be more.ade¬ 
quately realized by the Christian Church. 

The unchristian character of so many bearing the Christian 
name, it is well known, is a most formidable obstacle to the 
progress of the Gospel in India. It is painful to impugn our 
own countrymen, but is not the fact undeniable, and ought it 
not to be mentioned, that the profligate life of some and the 
manifest ungodliness of others are continually adduced by 
Natives for declining even to examine the claims of Chris¬ 
tianity ? They often say Missionaries alone wish them to be¬ 
come Christians, and it is easily seen by them that in many 
a case the profession of Christianity, instead of recommending 
them to Europeans, is deemed a disqualification for both public 
and private service. 

• Among the difficulties may be mentioned the very severe 
climate, but this is a difficulty with which Missionaries lmve 
to contend in common with their fellow countrymen of every 
class. 

We must now turn to the other side—to the circumstances, 
which facilitate Mission work in India. 

Missions in this land are to a large extent prosecuted among 
a partially civilized and educated people—a people of settled 
and simple habits, w r ho cultivate the soil, and practise the arts, 
which form a prominent feature of civilized life. The great 
majority arc unlettered, but even then they have a large share 
vl acuteness and intelligence. They might be deemed more 
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accessible to tbe teachers of a new creed than a people besotted 
and stupified by barbarism, and the habits, which it fostfifg 
The Hindoos, as an intensely religious people, might be ex¬ 
pected to*enter keenly into every religious question presented 
to them. This advantage is however to n great extent neu¬ 
tralized by the intensely hostile aspect of Hindooism towards 
every characteristic of Christianity, as already indicated. 

Missionaries in this country have the advantage of enjoying 
the conveniences and comforts of civilized life. The protection 
of the British Government not only secures their personal 
safety, but furnishes them with abundant facilities for traver¬ 
sing the land, and coming into contact with all classes of the 
community. No spot under British rule is forbidden to them, 
and in ordinary circumstances no obstruction is in their way, 
except that caused by the character and habits of the people. 
This assured protection, while prosecuting Mission work among 
the millions of India, is undoubtedly a great advantage, for 
which every friend of Missions should be grateful. 

Many ages have elapsed sinco Christianity was first brought 
to India. In the South there is a large body called the Syrian 
Christians, the descendants of those who embraced the Chris¬ 
tian faith, if not in primitive times, in all probability in times 
not much later. The Portuguese led the way in coming to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and for a long period they 
maintained among European nations the pre-eminence in the 
Indian field. While bent on dominion and wealth, often they 
were eager, and we must add, unscrupulous proselytisers. Both 
force and bribes, as we have already mentioned, were freely used 
to bring the Natives within the fold of the Church. We need 
not wonder that many thousands &vowed themselves Christians, 
and their descendants form the great mass of Homan Catholic 
Christians down to our day. Early in the eighteenth Century, 
Danish Protestant Missionaries commenced their work in the 
South, and towards the end of the Century the Baptists of Eng¬ 
land entered on their labours in the North. Since that time 
the work has been prosecuted w T ith varying zeal and success. 
For the history of Indian Missions, the various Churches that 
conduct them, the methods employed, the effects produced, 
their sueecMsc^, failures, toils, and sufferings, the reader, if he 
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■wish for i&formation, must betake himself to works published 

.by Missionaries, and the friends of Missions. 

What is the present state of Indian Missions? What have The pre- 
they to show in the way of results ? For an answer to these 8ent 
questions we can confidently direct our readers to the volume 
published by the Allahabad Missionary Conference and to the 
Statistical Tables, drawn up at the suggestion of the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference by Messrs. Shaekell and Sherring, and 
bound up with it. The information is of the most recent date, 
and of the most reliable nature. The various means employed 
are detailed and freely discussed. The statistics at the end of 
the volume are of special value. They are given in such de¬ 
tail, that if any doubt arise it can almost be as easily tested as 
a census return, where the population of every village is 
recorded. We are surprised this volume has received so little 
attention from those leaders of public opinion, who freely dis¬ 
cuss Mission questions, and who confidently assert what theso 
facts-, laboriously gathered, contradict. 

The general results, as stated in the volume, can be given in 
a few lines 
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G e n e r al 
result*. 


Of the 122,372 pupils, 26,611 are young women and girls. 
During the year 1871 the sum of 85,121 Rs. is reported as 
subscribed by Native Christians for Church and Missionary 
■objects. This contrasts very favourably with the sum of 
93,438 Rs. contributed from 1851 to 1861. It is obvious how¬ 
ever that these returns were very, imperfect. 

From the above statement it appears that the Native Chris- 
£an community, connected with Protestant Missions, has been 
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increased to the extent of 35,430 pera&ns, during the ten yeart 
from 1861 to 1871, which is at the rate ofOlperooitt Com¬ 
municants and ordained Native Ministers have increased in a 
still higher ratio. 

Including Ceylon and Burxnah the returns in 1872 stand 
thus 
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Ordained Native 

Native 

tians. 

cants. 

Ministers. 

Contributions. 
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74,494 
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381 
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At present there are 24 Mission Presses in India, Ceylon, 
and Burmah. During the last ten years these have published 
no fewer than 3,410 separate books, mostly of a Christian and 
educational character, in 31 languages and dialects. 1 

Zenana and Female Medical Missions have been reoontly 
commenced with prospects of great usefulness. 

A prominent place ought to be given to the fact that of the 
85,430 Natives added to the Protestant Churches of India 
during the last ten years three-fourths are from low-caste and 
aboriginal tribes, making the increase from the Hindoos pro¬ 
per of a little more than 20,000. 

Those who deny that Indian Missionaries are making pro¬ 
gress must cither ignore these facts, or question their accuracy. 
It is easy and common to ignore them, but we believe it is 
impossible to assail them with success. They have been 
gathered with a conscientiousness and a care, and have been 
placed before the public in a form, which would have been cer¬ 
tainly eschewed by those, who wished either to conceal or 
pervert the truth. While these facts stand, they confute the 
often made statement that no progress has been made. 

Thus far statistics guide us, but there are great questions, on 
which they throw no light, such for instance, as the character 
of Native Christians, and the nature and extent of Missionary 
influence on'the Native mind. 

The character of the Native Christians is very mneh what 
we might expect from our acquaintance with human natm^ 
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from our knowledge of the training they ha# received* and of * 4 5 * 0 

the influences, to which they have been exposed. We find tianl 
among,'them great differences in pfaiiion, in education, and in 
character. Some have a respectable competence, very few 
have attained any thing like wealth, while the vast majority 
supply their wants in a very moderate way by daily toiL Some 
have been highly educated, while many were grossly ignorant, 
till they came under Christian instruction, and still possess 
little intelligence. What shall we say on the still more impor¬ 
tant subject of character ? It would be marvellous indeed, if 
among the Native Christian community, most worthless per¬ 
sons could not be found. There are such. Can Europeans 
on this account with a good grace throw stones at the whole 
community ? There are many imperfections and weaknesses in 
the Native Christians, which we might be prepared to see. 
Regarding not a few we may doubt if there be living piety. 

May ndt the doubt bo extended to many Europeans, who have 
been brought up in far more favourable circumstances ? Re¬ 
garding many it can be truly said that their general conduct 
is accordant with their profession, making the necessary abate¬ 
ment for human imperfection. We can go still further. Every 
one well acquainted with the Christian community knows 
several, whom he can highly esteem, and warmly love, as 
Christian brethren, striving to do their Lord J s will, and to fol¬ 
low His example in all things. 

We have mentioned that Native Christians in India, in 1871, Native 
contributed above £8,000 for Church and Mission objects. If 
thfc returns had been complete, this sum would no doubt have 
been considerably increased. When we consider the extremely 
small income of the great majority, we look on this sum as 
indicating a large measure of liberality. It.is impossible to 
Ascertain the sum given by Europeans for these objects, but 
considering their greatly superior means wc have a strong im¬ 
pression their liberality, as a whole, falls far below that of 
Native Christians. 

Another question, on which statistics fail us, is the effect The in* 
of Missions in weakening the prevailing religions, and in dis- 
posing the mind towards Christianity. Some from a wide Mission* 
acquaintance with the Native community, and from a clos$ 
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observation of facets, arc in a far superior position than others 
for arriving at a right conclusion on this subject. The stand¬ 
point from which the question is regarded lias however much 
more to do with the opinion formed, than the amount of in¬ 
formation possessed. Some are longing for the Christianiza¬ 
tion of the people, and as they strain their eyes to get the first 
glimpse of the much wished-for change, they may think they 
see that which does not exist, while others, wlio either depre¬ 
cate the change, or at least are indifferent to it, have full in 
view the facts, which prove the great strength of the Native 
religions, and pay no heed to facts, which though not so xml* 
pahle, indicate the presence of a new and powerful influence. 
Even when the stand point is the same, temperament will 
cause a great difference of opinion, the sanguine and the hope¬ 
ful turning to the bright side, and making it brighter than it 
is, while the desponding so dwell in the shadow of the dark 
side, that they can scarcely discern even a streak of light. 

It cannot we think be reasonably doubted that much more 
has been done, than statistics can declare. Many thousands 
have acquired an acquaintance with the leading doctrines and 
facts of the Bible, and arc impressed witli the reasons present¬ 
ed for regarding it as the Word of God, though they shrink 
from the thought of losing their social position by eptering 
the Christian Church. Even where little is known regarding 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, and the grounds on 
which it rests, many have the impression it is destined to 
triumph over all other religions. Missionaries in their dif¬ 
ferent localities, in different degrees, according to their ehafftc- 
ter and opportunities, maintain friendly intercourse with the 
people, and strive to show them kindness. They have thus 
secured a high place in the esteem, and we may say in the 
affection, of many Natives. Is it possible, for instance, for 
so many thousands of young persons to be in daily contact 
with Missionaries, without a drawing towards them? Is it 
possible for the people to know that Missionaries are ready to 
shield them from wrong, and to remedy their grievances, to 
the utmost of their power, without being grateful? Is it 
possible for the sick and their friends to forget Medical 
Missionaries, and those too not called Medical, who are bent 
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on curing disease, and relieving suffering ? - Is it possible for 
Missionaries to enter, as they often do, into free and friendly 
conversation with the people, and to treat them as brethren, 
aiming, so far as they can, to rise above national and social 
distinctions, without securing some favour for the doctrine 
they teach of a common fatherhood, and a universal brother¬ 
hood? 


These views of the effect produced hy Missions on the Na- Mr. Mark- 
live mind are confirmed by the very interesting Report on the 
material and moral progress of India in 1871,72, drawn up 
by Mr. Markham of the Indian Office, and printed by order 
of Parliament. Wc are sorry we can quote only a few sentences 
from Mr. M's just and generous testimony. “The large 
body of European and American Missionaries settled in India 
bring their various moral influences to bear upon the country 
with the greater force, because they act together with a 
compactness, which is but little understood. * * The labours 
of the Missionaries assume many forms. Apart from their 
special duties as public preachers and pastors, they constitute 
a valuable body of educators j they contribute greatly to the 
cultivation of the native languages and literature, and all who 
are resident in rural districts are appealed to for medical aid 
to the sick. No body of men pays greater attention to the 
study of the native languages than the Indian Missionaries/ 1 
Mr. Markham pays a high tribute to the Native Christian 
communities. He proceeds, “No statistics can give a fair 
view of all that the Missionaries have done. They consider 
that their distinctive teaching, now applied to the country for 
many years, has powerfully affected the entire population. 

The moral tone of their teaching is recognised and highly 
approved by multitudes, who do not follow them as converts. 

* * * The government of India cannot but acknowledge the 
great obligation under which it is laid by the benevolent 
exertions made by these 600 Missionaries, whose blameless 
example and self-denying labours arc infusing new vigour into 
the stereotyped life of the great populations placed under 
English rule, and are preparing them in every way to be better 
men and better citizens in the great empire in which they 
tWell. * * The Catholic Missions in India arc efficiently 
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continued, but they are almost entirely confined to their 
Christian converts, and have little to do with the non»Cbri&tian 
population.” 

Entirely apart from Christian Missions there are forces at 
work in this land, which cannot but tell on the Native com¬ 
munity, however inert and conservative it may be. Our 
Government felt, even when not perceived, throughout every 
portion of the Empire, the intercourse more or less intimate 
with officials and others, which springs from our position, the 
innumerable points in which we come into contact, our com¬ 
merce, our Railways, and our educational establishments must 
tend to the moving of the Native mind, and the relaxation of 
caste itself, stronger though it be than fetters of brass. 

We must not fail to notice one remarkable movement, which 
has attracted much attention, and is regarded with very dif¬ 
ferent feelings. The Brahmist movement is one that might 
have been expected among young Hindoos, brought into contact 
with the knowledge, the civilization, and the Christianity of 
the West. Eclecticism is a work to which the youthful, 
vigorous, self-confident mind has ever been disposed. In this 
case the result is that the ancestral superstition is despised, 
and tliii lessons of Christianity are accepted, so far as they 
commend themselves to reason and intuition. We see through¬ 
out the influence of Christianity, even when submission to it 
is earnestly repudiated. We have come too little into contact 
with Brahmists to entitle us with any confidence to attempt 
an answer to the questions, What is the general character of 
the Brahmists ? What is the extent of their influence ? Are 
they a help or hindrance to the Missionary cause ? It cannot 
we suppose be doubted that in the mean time the influence is 
hurtful rather than beneficial. Educated young men, after 
leaving the religion of their fathers, find in Brahmism a con¬ 
venient halting place, which they think they can turn into a 
comfortable home. The claims of Christianity are disallowed, 
and its distinctive doctrines opposed. The terrible ordeal of 
Christian baptism is escaped. Notwithstanding its immediate 
prejudicial bearing, we cannot but hope that in the end much 
good will come out of the movement. Of one thing we are 
sure. Such an indefinite invertebrate system has no perma* 
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nonce. When the flush of novelty is gone, its adherents must 
go back to Hindooism, or forward to Christianity, or slide into 
downright Atheism, 

We have thus sot before our readers the direct and indirect 
results of Indian Missions, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain them. The question, Are we satisfied with these Are the 
results? Have tlie Hindoos and Musalmans, to the extent of rea y lt * 

S ft i m 

our expectation, been converted to the faith of Christ? Are toryf 
the present prospects of the evangelistic enterprise as bright 
as could be hoped for? we think few would be inclined to 
answer in the affirmative. We suppose every one interested 
in the work has looked for more signal success than lias been 
achieved, livery now and then it has looked as if Hindooism 
were tottering to its fall, and as if a movement were begin¬ 
ning, which would bring thousands within the pule of the 
Church, but the old system lias re-appeared with its wonted 
stability, and the movement lias passed away with as little 
result as a cloud in a summer sky. When year after year lias 
passed, and only one here and there of the Hindoo community 
has professed to receive the faith of Christ, the chill of dis¬ 
appointment has come down on many a heart, and alt hope 
would have been extinguished, had not the hope of success 
been kindled from a sacred fire, which vicissitudes and tempo¬ 
rary failures cannot reach. Discouragement has been somewhat 
counteracted by indications here and there visible of a coming 
change, but there has not been enough in these indications to 
sustain the confidence of the soul, had they not been aided by # 
something vastly more re-assuring than them all. 

Why lias not more been done? Why has not the Christian why has 
community increased more rapidly, and attained a more com- no* more 
manding position ? Wc have already referred to the indif- been !* oaof 
ference, and hostility of many Europeans, but the question 
may here be rightly put, Are the Missionaries exempt from 
blamo? We.are far from thinking- they have been all they 
ought to have been, or have done all they ought to have done. 

If they had been more imbued with the spirit of their Master, 
if their praycrfulness, zeal, activity, self-denial, love, and wis¬ 
dom had been more worthy of their office, and had been 
brought to bear on every department of their work, wc can, 

2 M 
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lioi JouLij as Go<l accomplishes His purposes by suitable 
means, Hint their success would have been greater. While 
they have reason to be thankful for what has been acomplish- 
ed, they have no reason to regard themselves with self-com¬ 
placency, or to bo satisfied with the past. As little reason 
have those to be self-complacent, who though not Missionaries 
feel themselves bound, becauso they are Christians, to support 
the Missionary enterprise, and openly to declare their interest 
in its aims. We cannot suppose a single friend o£ Missions 
thinks his prayers for success have been as fervent, his sym¬ 
pathy as deep, his interest as warm and sustained, his efforts 
in his own sphere as great, his avowed desire for success as 
marked, and his contributions as liberal, as they ought to have 
been, in a work commanded by his Lord and Saviour, arid 
deemed by Him so great, that £ot its success He died on the 
cross, and now wields all power in heaven and on earth. We 
cannot doubt that blame attaches to both Missionaries and 
their friends, and the more they see Iheir past defects, the mcjjjp 
likely they are to see future progress. 

What W hat ought to be done to secure greater efficiency and sue- 
ought t o eeKS ? Ought Missionaries to adopt an entirely new course of 
h elife, and to revolutionize their inodes of operation? Wc do 
greater no t doubt that a change to the better can he effected both in 
efficiency? ^jj e j r ]jf e an d plans, but we do not look in this direction for 
the triumph of Christianity. The merits of the various plans 
adopted for bringing the Gospel to beat on different classes 
♦ have been largely discussed. We feel do call to re-open the 
discussion, as we are convinced that in so wide and varied * a 
field, there ought not to be a dead level of operation, and that 
every well-devised plan deserves encouragement and aid. It 
is more than time to abandon the narrowness, which would 
confine all Missionary labourers to one groove of working, and 
which would doom all who leave it, if not to ostracism, at 
least to depreciation and want of sympathy. Let every one 
labour in the way, which his position demands, and for which 
he is best adapted, only keeping steadily in view the one groat 
object of Missionary effort, and while doing all he can within 
his own sphere, let him take a hearty interest in all genuine 
work, however different it may be from his own. Let no un- 
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wise conservatism stand in the way of change either in our 
mode of life, or plans of operation, whenever good reasons for 
a change can he advanced. Let us not however be given to 
change, as if that, in itself, would conduct us to success. For 
instance. Missionaries arc continually urged to give a higher 
place to Native agency. Is there a Missionary in the land, 
who is not impressed with its great importance? Is there 
one who does not believe that it is by such agency India is to 
be mainly evangelized? The great increase of the Native 
Christian Ministry is perhaps the most promising item in the 
statistics of the last ten years. The active, able, and intelli¬ 
gent part taken by Native brethren at the great Allahabad 
Conference gave exceeding pleasure to tlicir brethren from the 
West. Even here howev v er there may be more haste than 
good speed, as every one well acquainted with the work is 
aware. If Native agency be sometimes unduly discouraged, 
it is alSo easy to put on it a strain, which it cannot stand. 

We do not believe that any change in plans, however great 
and beneficial, will bring the nations of «tndia to the feet of 
Christ. Let the Christians of Europe and America, who supply 
both the men and moans for the Missionary enterprise, rise to 
its greatness, put forth efforts more commensurate with its un¬ 
utterable importance, give it more of their heart and sympa¬ 
thy, and pray more fervently for its success; let the Mission¬ 
aries be imbued with stronger faith, warmer love, and livelier 
hope, and labour in the strength, which these graces impart; 
let Christians in India show themselves identified with a work, 
6$ bound up with the glory of their Lord, and the salvation of 
their fellow-creatures ; let all who feel this work to be Christ's 
far more than it can be that of His followers, give it their 
earnest, steady, and prayerful support ; and then most formi¬ 
dable though the difficulties be, arising on the one hand from 
the institutions and character of the people, and on the other 
hand from the worldliuess and ungodliness of the mass of 
professing Christians in India, by the Divine blessing large 
success may be confidently expected at no distant day. This 
higher character of all engaged and interested in thil work will 
no doubt load to a more simple self-denying life, to move 
vigorous and persevering effort, and to a mollification of the 
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plans now pursued, and the change, because charged with 
spiritual power, maybe expected to tell most effectively on the 
people. To this revived piety, and to the descent of God's 
Spirit in answer to prayer, we look for the Christianization of 
India. 

So far as we have proceeded in this Essay, our aim has been 
to present *the claims, condition, and prospects of Christian 
Missions, with as little reference as possible to the criticism, 
to which they arc often subjected. We have not however for¬ 
gotten such criticism, and wc should do great injustice to our 
theme by leaving it unnoticed. By considering tlie views 
expressed by the Press, and continually coming out in society, 
we shall have an opportunity not only for confirming our 
statements, but for presenting in other aspects the grounds of 
Missionary policy and action. 

It would be foolish to claim for Missions exemption from the 
expression of public opinion, and if called for, of public cen¬ 
sure. They aim at effecting a great moral, and on that account 
to a large extent a sdfcial revolution. The enterprise is public, 
presents its salient facts to the public view, and asks for public 
aid. In our age, when public affairs of every description are 
so freely discussed, we are not only to expect, but ought to 
■wish for the expression of the views held on this joint by the 
community around. The day has gone by for regarding 
Missions bo sacred, that from them every outside eye 
should be averted, and about them every tongue should be 
silent. Even when the views expressed are unsound, we may 
in various ways be benefitted by them. However free criticism 
may be, if fairness be maintained, we ought not to conclude it 
has been dictated by hostility. There may be appreciation of 
the work, and an honest desire for its success, while the modes 
adopted may be questioned, and even condemned. Missionaries 
themselves have often differed widely in opinion, and have 
not been sparing in their censure of methods they deemed 
unwise. For instance how often have schools and preaching 
been pitte^t against each other, and how many hard words have 
been uttered on both sides—words, which we hope will not be 
heard again! Criticism in itself then flight to be welcomed 
rather than relented. 
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Every now and then letters and articles on Missions appear 
in the Newspapers, which it requires no great exercise of 
charity to accept as coming from a friendly feeling, even when 
censure is expressed. From ignorance, from want of judg¬ 
ment, and it may be from defective zeal. Missionaries commit 
mistakes, and every suggestion should be welcomed, which 
points them to wiser measures. They have reason to regret 
that useful suggestions arc so seldom made. 


Criticism has a double value, when we see the stand-point 
from which it is taken. Fighting in the bush is very un¬ 
satisfactory. The rank vegetation, hiding the combatants, 
was felt to be almost as great a difficulty as tlic sickly climate, 
in our late war with the Asliantees. No aim can be taken, 
when the enemy is unseen. When writers condemn Missions, 
raid Missionaries, what do they really mean ? Is the Mission¬ 
ary enterprise in itself right and good ? Ought it to be 
prosecuted ? Does it deserve success? If in itself it be praise¬ 
worthy, but the measures it adopts be inexpedient and unwise, 
what are the better modes the critics would suggest? If on 
the other Jiand the enterprise be objectionable, on what grounds 
is it condemned ? Was it disapproved by Christ and His 
Apostles? Is it opposed to the spirit and letter of Christian¬ 
ity ? ,Wo have glanced at (be abundant proof presented of its 
being not only accordant with Christianity, but of its being 
directly commanded by Christ, and hound up with Ilia glory 
and reign. If that proof cannot be gainsaid, ought not the 
opponents of Missions in all honesty to give up the Christian 
name, and openly to declare that they oppose Missions, because 
they oppose Christianity? It is sad that any should take such 
a position, but when it is actually occupied, there is great 
advantage in its being known and avowed. 

Missionaries and their critics might be expected to agree in 
their appreciation of truthfulness and fairness. Truthfulness 
requires us to make ourselves acquainted with facts bearing 
on the subject on which we oxpress our opinion, and to abstain 
from random statements, while fairness requires us to guard 
against distorting and discolouring facts to bring "them into 
accord with preconceived notions, and make them a vehicle for 
the utterance of our dislikes. When reading some stricture*? 
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on Missions we have been struck with the little attention paid 

to these requirements of a truthful spirit. ^ 

In conversation opinions are not infrequently expressed, 
which could not by possibility be held, if attention had been 
paid to facts, which could he most easily ascertained. We 
have known the very reality of Missions to be doubted in large 
stations, where the doubters lmd long resided, and where 
Missionary work had becu vigorously carried on for years. 
Not infrequently is it asserted that next to nothing is being 
done, and nothing has been effected, when in fact much effort 
in various forms is being put forth, and palpable results have 
been secured. People often judge by what is being done in 
their own immediate neighbourhood, at which they give only 
a glance, and take no pains to make themselves acquainted 
with the general features of the Missionary field. 

The views expressed by some portions of the Press are 
equally crude and incorrect. Wo have already referred to the 
volume recently published by the Allahabad Missionary Con¬ 
ference. It abounds with minute information regarding 
Missionary work as carried on in all parts of India. The work 
bound up with it contains the most complete statistics of 
Indian Missions ever furnished. We might have supposed 
that writers on Missions for the Press would have possessed 
themselves of so authoritative a production, and have giveu it 
a careful perusal. We might have expected them to have 
exposed inaccuracies, if discovered. # Instead of doing this, 
some writers, with the air of thorough knowledge, confidently 
express the most sweeping opinions, while it is evident they 
have not even, glanced at the facts placed immediately before 
them. There are great German Philosophers and Divines, 
who lb ink they can work out the history of the world and the 
Church from their own consciousness, and make short work 
of the alleged facts, which arrogantly stand in the way of their 
conclusions. It looks as if some Indian Editors and News¬ 
paper writers thought they could in the same mode settle the 
condition of Indian Missions. 

A n inn*. Along with a disregard of facts, there is often the muni* 

unfairuc^ festta-tion of great unfairness. When events occur, in which 
" ‘ Missions arc in anyway implicated, it is assumed that Mission- 
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avioft lmv* shown their characteristic narrowness, ovor-zcal, 

and folly. The statements which reach the writer are mani¬ 
pulated into weapons for striking 1 those meddlesome men, 
these troublers of the peace. Truth is travestied, that the 
Missionaries may he the better hit. This is a severe state¬ 
ment, but is it not correct? An illustration from an Indian 
Papor will at once explain our meaning, and justify our asser¬ 
tion. 

Towards the end of last year a French Missionary and a 
Native Roman Catholic Priest were murdered by a mob at 
Szechuen. In the daily Paper published at Allahabad, which 
has we suppose the widest circulation in the North Western 
Provinces, there appeared an Editorial on this murder. We 
give a few sentences. “ China Missionaries who got them¬ 
selves murdered ought to bo revenged of course, but it is sad 
they cannot also be heavily fined,—punished with exemplary 
severity, forced for instance to attend mass, if they are Pro¬ 
testants, or sit under a Presbyterian, if they are Catholics. 
Once killed they pass beyond the reach of our indignation,— 
no matter how recklessly, how criminally they have endan¬ 
gered national interests by an ill-timed display of over- 
courageous zeal. The moral is that wc should keep a tighter 
hand pn China Missionaries before they arc murdered.” 
This Editorial prepared us for finding that the murdered men 
had been chargeable with most culpable imprudence. When we 
turned to an extract from a China paper, inserted in the same 
number, giving an account of the disaster, we found to our sur¬ 
prise that the French Missionary and his Native brother had 
conducted themselves with a prudence, in which not a Haw can 
be discovered. Their passport from Peking was in perfectly 
good order. They had bought a house with the express per¬ 
mission of the high authorities of the Province. The people 
were well-disposed. The local Mandarin had assured them 
there was nothing to hinder tlieir entering his jurisdiction. 
The China paper throws all the blame on the Mandarin, to 
whose instigation the riot is attributed, and instead of drawing 
the moral that Missionaries should be restrained declares it to 
bo intolerable that treaty rights be thus violated with impu¬ 
nity. The Editorial in the Indian Paper would have been 
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justified only by its presenting a statement opposed to that 
furnished by the China Paper- ^ 

Soon however an Editorial of a different tenor appeared. 
The opportunity for hitting at Protestant Missionaries was too 
good to be lost. We did not copy the words, but we remem¬ 
ber well their purport. They were to this effect; ( Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, to whom the murdered men belonged, 
are brave and self-denying. They shrink not from the sacrifice 
of their lives to advance their cause. They present a contrast 
to the Protestant Missionaries, who cower in the cities on the 
coast under the wing of their country-men. will not venture 
into the interior, and of course have utterly failed to convert 
dhe people/ The writer had evidently not heard of the risks 
often incurred, and of the life actually sacrificed by Protestant 
Missionaries. He was not aware that one was recently killed, 
when trying to enter Corea, and that another Iosi his life in 
his boat, by the hands of the Chinese, when out on onfi of their 
rivers. The name of that noble man Burns was unknown. 
No information was possessed of the losses incurred, the suffer¬ 
ings borne, and even the death in a number of oases endured by 
Protestant converts. 

These ill-starred Protestant Missionaries cannot indeed by 
any conceivable conduct escape condemnation. If they.go into 
the interior, and become however innocently the occasion of 
outbreaks, they are firebrands, and ought to be at once extin¬ 
guished- If they remain on the coast in the great centres of 
trade, they are self-indulgent cowardly men, who deserve not 
a particle of respect. Very recently unmeasured ridicule fras 
poured on the devoted man, who tried to make his way to the 
Kaffirs of Affglianistan, and who was brought back by order 
of the’British Government, while from the same source comes 
the censure of ease-loving Missionaries, who will venture 
nothing for their cause. Missionaries must not however be 
too .much disconcerted. They remember Him, who said, when 
censure was expressed on opposite grounds, u Wisdom is jus¬ 
tified of her children.” 

In the files of some Indian Newspapers similar instances of 
unfairness can easily be discovered- We cannot think that a 
single Missionary in the country could bring himself to treat 
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witti torch unfairness those opposed to his views* 3Jot merely 

as a Christian but as a man he would despise himself for con¬ 
duct he would deetu marked by untruthfulness. 

Of all the statements about Missions the one most persistently The wwerfc- 
rnade is that they are an entire failure. If strong and reitefea- 
ted assertion could make any thing certain, failure ought to g^n*. 
be by this time universally acknowledged. Both in. English 
and Indian Papers it has been ascribed to Protestant Missions 
all over the world. In vain we point to the South Seas, Southern 
and Western Africa, the West Indian Islands, and Madagascar, 
to say nothing of India and China. We are met by the deelara- 
tion that out information is one-sided and untrue. Trustworthy 
tidings have been received, which annihilate our vaunted success. 

Very recently these words appeared in a Calcutta Newspaper, 

,f The Utter failure of Christian Missions for any good beyond 
that of providing comfortable homes for the Missionaries and 
their families in the Pacific Islands is too well known to need 
further Remark.” The Missions have fostered and increased 
“ idleness, sensuality, and depravity." If these things have been 
really “ observed ” and truly reported, the inference is plain— 
Missionaries are the most foolish and wicked of mankind. 

They have left their Native land, roamed over the great Pacific, 
taken up their abode among savage, and not infrequently can¬ 
nibal tribes, have toiled, suffered, and in not a few instances lost 
their lives—and all to get comfortable homes for themselves— 
these homes ba\ ing been raised under their own direction, and 
in a great measure by their own hands. They are as wicked as 
they are foolish. Some of the early voyagers jn those seas 
spoke itt glowing terms of the Islander*-, but the more they were 
deen, and the better they were known by Capfain Cook and his 
successors, who certainly had no Missionary bias, the less 
favourable did their testimony become. We ought rather to 
say that their state was found to be as low and debased, as can 
be conceived. It seems under Missionary teaching and exam¬ 
ple they have become much worse! What a loathsome set 
these Christian Islanders must be, when their Veathen ancestors 
were so bad, and yet were better than they 1 Strange to say 
Whalers and others trading in those seas prefer to go to those 
so-called Christian Islands for supplies and refitting, when 
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they might go to the Islands yet uncontaminated by Mission¬ 
ary action, and still more strangely suck men as Herman 
Melville and the Earl of Pembroke seem to have felt them¬ 
selves more at home in them than in the more favoured Islands, 
where heathenism retains its sway! At the present time some 
Missionaries have l$ft their comfortable homes in the Chris¬ 
tianized Islands, and are endeavouring to establish Missions in 
the great Island of New Guinea, and the adjacent Islands.* 
They encounter storms at sea in frail barks, land among uncer¬ 
tain tribes, many of whom are known to be cannibals, visit 
notoriously unhealthy places, where fever is endemic, and all, 

if we believe our Calcutta guide, to secure in the end good 
homes for themselves ! A few years hence, when Missions are 
established, the Missionaries will no doubt be comfortably 
accommodated. This was the prospect that cheered them all 
along! Is not the proof before our (yes? We arc liow pre¬ 
pared to hear that the great object of the Missionary Pioneer 
Livingston was to find a comfortable home for himself, and 
those who were to follow him, in the heart of Africa, though 
instead he lost* his life ! We must not proceed further in this 
strain. The words we have quoted, on which wc have com¬ 
mented, may prepare us for any statement, however out¬ 
rageously opposed to facts, by which antipathy to Missions 
may seek gratification. The literature of the South Sea Mis¬ 
sions speaks for itself by the fulness of its information, and 
the manifest truthfulness of its spirit. The Missionaries have 
faithfully set forth the evils which eyist (if they had reported 
primitive innocence, wc might well he incredulous,) but they 
have at the same time given proofs of the marvellous cliangjp 
effected, which cannot be successfully gainsaid. 

The alleged failure in India is met by the fact that taking 
the whole country into account the number of Protestant 
Native Christians is increasing at a rapidly progressive ratio, 
as is evident -from the carefully drawn up and the minute sta¬ 
tistics, to which jve have already more than once referred. We 


* Information has been very recently received that two Native teachers 
and their wives, located in one of these Islands, have been mnrdored by its in¬ 
habitants. 
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object* however to numerical increase as the standard by which ^ 
Missionary success is to be tried. A more fallacious test cannot 
be conceived. The subject is so important, we may say vital* 
in its bearing on Missionary efficiency, that we must be allow¬ 
ed to state our views at some length regarding it, and this we 
can best do by looking at the circumstances, which have in the 
past brought numbers into the Christian Church. 

, Thousands have at different times sought and received bap¬ 
tism, simply because their national leaders had gone before 
them, and the whole tide of feeling was running in that direo- Numbers 
lion. We are told that as soon as Ethelbert, the king of Kent, no test of 

received baptism from the hands of the Roman Monk Augus- 
tine, chiefs and people eagerly followed him. No fewer than 
10,000 were baptise<f*in the river Swale in one clay. There 
was no compulsion, for the king declared to his subjects they 
were at liberty to act as they chose in the matter of religion. 

The worth, rather the worthlessness, of these wholesale con¬ 
versions, was shown when Ethelbert \s son avowed himself an 
idolater/ Thousands of the baptised abandoned their profession 
of faith in Christ. When Clovis the fierce and powerful king 
of the Pranks after long hesitation submitted to baptism, 
crowds of his warriors immediately followed his example. 

Their new faith was mainly shown by their boating down 
heretics and infidels, wherever they could get an opportunity 
of assailing them. In this mode tribe after tribe of tlio 
Celtic and Teutonic races entered the Christian Church. 

Within the last few years vast numbers have avowed them- Natural 
selves Christians in the Island of Madagascar. Knowing leader*, 
human nature as we do, we cannot suppose these thousands 
have abandoned idolatry from enlightened conviction. The 
Queen, the Prime Minister, the Nobles, and the persons of 
most consideration bad gone over to the Christian side, and 
what could the mass do but go with the stream? 

Even where there are no great chiefs to lead the way, 
human beings are so gregarious, that when a number have 
embraced a new religion, and it has become popular, it acquires 
an attractive power, sufficient to secure the adhesion of many 
who have no intelligent conviction of its excellence. Amongf*p 0 p U i at 
the Shanars, the Kols, and the Santals of India, and the feeling, 
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Karens of Bonnoli, there are no doubt many true Christian#, 
but as the number of professing 1 Christiana hue increased in 
these communities, we cannot doubt \many will join them 
mainly because their relatives and neighbours have done so 
before them. 

This then is one mode in which the Christian Church has 
been enlarged. The^eaders of society have avowed themselves 
Christians, and the multitude have been won by their example* 
Where there arc not leaders of mark, the popular feeling 
has set in towards the profession of Christianity, and has borne 
many with it, who if left to themselves would have remained 

where they were. A community has often thus come under 
new and improving influences, but conversions of this class 
cannot be reckoned of a high order. * 

Another incitement to the profession of Christianity has 
been the prospect of worldly advantage. Missionaries, labour¬ 
ing among barbarous and semi-barbarous tribes, as in the 
South Seas and in Africa, have introduced the arts of civilized 
life, and set the people on a course of indefinite improvement* 
Such tangible benefits have warmly commended the Christian** 
ity so closely connected with them, and have no doubt been 
very efficacious in securing professed adherents. Missionaries 
every where are bound to promote the temporal good of those, 
among whom they dwell, to the ntmost of their ability, in 
every way open to them, and the influence thus obtained may 
be most rightly wielded for winning the people to a favourable 
hearing of their message. 

Unhappily in not a few cases the influence of a benevolent 
and useful life has been considered too uncertain and feeble in 
its operation, and resort has been had to the offering of bribes. 
Money, office, honour, and power have been held out to induce 
an entrance into the Christian Church, while those who have 
not accepted these bribes have been made to feel in their posi¬ 
tion and purse, that they were under the cloud of official dis¬ 
pleasure, although perhaps not subject to direct persecution. 
We are sorry to say, that the most notable instance of bri¬ 
bery, as an instrument for converting the heathen to Chris¬ 
tianity, with which we are acquainted, was presented by a 
Protestant nation, conducting Missions in its national ca- 
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paeity. We refer to the Dutch in. Ceylon. About the middle 
of the 17th Century, on expelling the Portuguese from their 
possessions in the Island, they set themselves to the overthrow 
of both Popery and Heathenism. The Roman Catholic Priests 
were deported, and Roman Catholic worship was in every 
possible way discouraged. The temples of the heathen could not 
be safely shut, but a proclamation Was issued, that no 
official favour could be expected by those who continued to 
frequent them. Orders were issued against the erection of 
any new temple. "Raptism became the passport to place under 

the new government. Candidates for government employment 

« must not only be baptised, but must sign the Helvetic Con¬ 
fession of Faith, and declare themselves members of the Re¬ 
formed Church. The part of the Island, which belonged to the 
Dutch, the interior continuing under Native rule, was divided 
into 240- parishes. A schoolmaster was appointed over each 
of these, and over every ten schoolmasters a catechist was 
placed, schoolmasters and catechists being Natives. In every 
considerable district there was a Dutch Minister. These Dutch 
Ministers, only ten or twelve in number, were as a class igno¬ 
rant of the Vernacular, and spoke to the people through inter¬ 
preters. The entire expense was of course borne by Govern¬ 
ment from the taxes of the Colony. The converts were speedily 
reckoned by thousands. In one district, within five years, there 
were more than 60,000. In 1722 a Dutch Chaplain reckoned 
the n um ber of Protestant Native Christians at 424,392. In 
1790 when *the English expelled the Dutch, they were 
reckoned at 342,000. With the establishment of our rule, 
official, help and favour were withdrawn, and the structure 
raised with such care melted away as snow before a thaw. Bap¬ 
tism indeed continued popular for some time, but. nothing else 
pertaining to Christianity could be seen. No Christian worship 
was maintained. With few exceptions the congregations were 
dissolved. According to the most recent statistics there are 
only 31,376 Protestant Native Christians in Ceylon at presents 
and these are mainly the fruit of Missionary labour in this 
Century. Are not these 31,376 of the 19th Century a far 
stronger* proof of Missionary success than the 420,000 of the 
18th Century? 
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Still stronger measures have been adopted to secure the pro* 
fession of Christianity, While gifts have been in the one hand 
for those who submit, the sword lias been in the other hand 
to cut down all recusants. In mediaeval times, as violent mea¬ 
sures were adopted for the propagation of Christianity as 
were ever employed by Muhammad and his followers for the 
spread of Islam. Many noble men, some of whom we have 
already named, laboured in the most self-denied and zealous 
manner for the diffusion of the Gospel, and not a few sacri¬ 
ficed their lives, while prosecuting the enterprise, but it cannot 
be gainsaid that the professed subjection to Christianity of 
the Scandinavian and Germanic tribes was secured to a very 
large extent by a resort to the most violent measures. At the 
6nd of the 10th Century Olof in the far North fought against 
idolatry with a fierceness, a pertinacity, and a courage, which 
have given him a prominent place among those who have wielded 
the-sword to effect religious proselytism. For thirty years 
Charlemagne contended \v»tli the wild heathen Saxons, and the 
end of every victory was the driving of the conquered to the 
baptismal waters. The nature of their conversion was shown 
by their rising against the conquerors, whenever a favourable 
opportunity presented itself, burning down Churches, murder¬ 
ing ecclesiastics, and pouring scorn on the religion, of which 
against their will they had received the outward badge. 

In many cases moral and coercive measures were combined, 
as in the case of Boniface, called the Apostle of Germany, and 
Otho the Apostle of Pomerania. These were excellent men, and 
gave themselves heart and soul to the work of instructing and 
winning the heathen, but when wearied with what seemed to 
them ineffectual effort they welcomed the sword of the secular 
arm to effect their object, Boniface with bis own hand cut 
dfcwn the sacred oak-tree in Upper Hesse. The powerful aid of 
Charles Martel and the Frankish chiefs was invoked and 
obtained. The result we see in the conversion of 100,000 in 
the course of a few years. Otho went to Pomerania, ac¬ 
companied by the envoys of the Dukes of Poland and Pomera¬ 
nia. These were charged to tell the people in the name of 
their Masters that refusal to receivo baptism at the hands of 
Otho would be at their peril. Need we wonder to read that 
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vast numbers at once entered the Church—that at one place 
within a few days 7000 were baptised? Even at that period 
there were persons, who protested against such measures, as 
anti-Christian, such as the Abbot Alcuin, who remonstrated 
with Charlemagne and bis courtiers for the violent measures 
they employed to effect conversions. 

In a previous part of this Essay we glanced at the Missions 
to the heathen of the Church of ltome since the Reformation. 

These have been conducted in the mediaeval spirit. The pressure 
which only persons in authority can bring upon a people has 
been welcomed, whenever it could be obtained. This has been 
especially the ease with the Jesuit Missions. We heed not 

wonder at the numbers they secured in Southern India and 

elsewhere. 

We have slated these facts to show that mere.numbers are 
no test of Missionary success. Bribes aud force as means for 
converting the heathen are utterly repugnant to the principles 
and policy of Protestant Missions. Stubborn human nature, 
bent on its evil ways, seems to need something more imme¬ 
diately potent than moral suasion to impel it in the right 
direction, and even Protestant Missionaries have at times been 
tempted, no doubt, to desire the aid which human authority 
can give, but both their principles and their position have 
happily deterred them from resorting to such means. Their 
success in securing converts, if on that account more limited, 
is of a vastly higher order. Conversions effected in such dif- 
ferent modes cannot be rightly compared, though they may 
be contrasted. Here and there at the present time, in Mis- ^ 0 r a j 
sions, where the numbers are very small, there are individuals, courage 
who bear much more striking testimony to the success of the 8how . n by 
Missionary enterprise than thousands of converts made in ^ minor * 
mediaeval times, and even than crowds in our own day, who 
have entered the Christian Church in the wake of their 
friends and countrymeu. Solely in obedience to conscience, to 
unite one self to a very unpopular minority in the face 
domestic and social proscription, often at a heavy pecuniary. 
loss, with the certainty of incurring immeasurable and unjust?. 
reproach, and with the likelihood of being scowled on by 
European Christians, is an instance of moral courage and of 
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real success, which ought to command admiration* Is it not 
plain that conversions must be weighed, not numbered ? Is 
not this allowed by those who are fond of proving failure by 
the fewness of converts? It is very hard to please these 
critics, and we suspect impossible to satisfy them. Are con¬ 
verts few ? * Is not failure manifest V Are converts many ? 
1 They are utterly worthless—often worse than they were/ as is 
alleged regarding South Sea Islanders,' and Africans, and as 
is often said about converts in India. Abundance of chaff 
does not prove the presence of wheat. Here indeed we are in 
a dilemma, from which there seems no escape. Here again we 
would reverently fall back on the words, “Wisdom is justified 
of her children.” 

\ 

N o Those who are ever liarping on the failure of Missions, take 
taken** of no acc<nin ^ °f their preparatory work, and indirect influence, 
prepara* With them the laying of the foundation and the gathering of 
tory work, the materials are nothing. They demand the sight/ of the 
completed structure. When the harvest has been reaped* they 
will believe the ground has been ploughed, and the seed sown^~ 
but not before. 

I f M i e * It may be said however, that we ourselves have acknow- 
failure! lodged failure. Have w T e not acknowledged that converts arc 
Christian- comparatively few, especially among the Muhammadans and 

failure & P ure H^oos, that they are not so high-minded and consistent, 
as they ought to b.c, that the people generally are firmly 
attached to their ancestral religions, and have no disposition 
to abandon them ? Have we not said that the success of the 
Missionary enterprise in India has not come up to our expec¬ 
tation. ? This we have said, and continuing in the same strain 
we now say, that the progress of Christianity in the world 
has not been what might have been anticipated in the days of 
the Apostles, or, to come down to a much lower period, in the 
days of the Reformation. The progress of Christianity has 
been very slow and chequered. It has met with many a 
reverse. Has it been a failure ? There are persons ready to 
maintain it has been, and they can do this with at least as 
much appearance of truth, as those who assert the failure of 
Missions. In a country like India there is much to sa&den 
every Christian heart. But what is the state of so*calIed 
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Christendom ? What have we to say to the dark spots every¬ 
where visible ? Have we not much before our eyes to grieve 
and surprise us? The character of so-called Christian nations, 
and even of our own countrymen in India, may be cited as a 
stronger proof of the failure of Christianity, than the small 
number of converts in India and their imperfect character can 
be in support of the assertion that Missions have failed. But 
neither the one nor the other can fail, whatever discomfiture 
appearances may suggest. Christianity is of Cod, and because 
of God it must triumph in the end. It must spread all over 
the earth and bring all nations under its sway. To say this is 
to say tliat the Missionary enterprise will be crowned with 
complete success. 

Missionaries arc not infrequently counselled as to the more Counsels, 
efficient prosecution of their work. Let us jxmder some of 
these counsels. 

They are not infrequently (old they preach obsolete dogmas, * Cease to 

and anew edition of Christianity has been recommended. P/ 0 * 0 * 1 

* ^ 0 1) sol619 

from which every thing hitherto deemed distinctive of Chris- dogmas,’ 

tiaaity has been carefully eliminated. To this they can 
only reply that in common with many thousands, perhaps 
a greater number than at any previous period of the world's 
history, what are called obsolete dogmas are firmly grasped 
by them as living and life-giving truths. In the past 
and present they know these truths have been and are the great 
means for turning men to God and goodness. Innumer¬ 
able have been the testimonies given to their power. What 
has this new edition of Christianity done ? Where are its 
Missions ? What are its achievements? Fora long period in 
Europe and America many have held views substantially agree¬ 
ing with those now recommended to us as Christianity, free 
from its excrescences. Not a few have been persons of intelli¬ 
gence, of integrity, of benevolence, and of high, social stand¬ 
ing. What have they done for the heathen ? It is a noto¬ 
rious fact, that their principal work has been to criticize what 
has been done by others. Take away the plain teaching of 
the Bible about man's guilt and depravity, his need of a Savi¬ 
our, the Divinity and propitiatory sacrifice of our Lord, and the 
necessity of faith in Him, and you take away all motive to 
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Missionary work. The adherents of the improved form of 

Christianity ought then not to say to ub, ‘ Embrace our views, 
and preach them to the heathen/ but ‘ Embrace our views, 
and like us leave the heathen to themselves. In the long 
run it will be as well with them, as with us / If Missions are 
to bo kept up, it is clear they are to be sustained only by 
those who cling to the faith of God’s Church in all ages.* 
an Again, Missionaries are charged with leading an easy luxu- 
10 rions lifc. They occupy good houses, and have conveniences 
and comforts, like their European neighbours. We are told 
that this is fatal to their success—that they should fight Hin- 
dooism with its own weapons, cast off their European habits, 
practise austerities, and thus show in their'own porson the su¬ 
periority which Christianity gives to the spirit over the flesh. 

On this proposal we observe, 1st—Protestant Missions pro¬ 
fess to be based on the teaching of the Bible, especially of the 
New Testament. If it can be proved from the Bible that as¬ 
ceticism is a duty imposed on those who give themselves to 
evangelistic work, we have no doubt the duty will' he dis¬ 
charged. Rut is asceticism a feature of Bible religion? Wc can¬ 
not find a trace of it. Wo are required to lead unwordly, self- 
denying, and holy lives, but neither in the way of precept 
nor example do we find a word to favour ascetic practices’ in 
regard to abode, food, clothing, or any thing else. The Apostles 
and first preachers of the Gospel suffered much, and so have 


* Wft have read with care Pro lessor Max M odors Missionary address de¬ 
livered in Westminster Abbey. It it* interesting, but surely very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Expressions occur indicative of the Professor^ belief in the superiority 
of Christianity, but there is not a word to answer the great questions, What is 
Christianity? Wherein does it differ from other religions? Has it a Divine 
message to the nations \ Has it any definite distinctive teaching ? Is there any 
guarantee for its final success? If those engaged in this work had only tho 
guidance and stimulus the learned Professor gives them, we fear their sseal 
would soon evaporate, and the enterprise would be soon abandoned. He says, 
44 The three religions, which are alive, and between which the decisive battle 
for domination of the whole world will havo to he fought are the three Mis¬ 
sionary religions, Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and Christianity/’ Few 
Christians will derive much comfort from tho mere fact that Christianity is 
one of the three great claimants for the world’s faith, while they are not told 
it is entitled* to that faith, and sure to succeed, If wo arc to believe what wo 
hear, Buddhist countries tire at present the most religiously dead in the world, 
and their Missionary zeal ia a thing of the past. 
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many Christians done since, but tlioy did not go forth in 
search of suffering and privation, however cheerfully they 
bore these, when providentially exposed to them. Missionaries 
wish to walk in their steps. 

2nd.—A comfortable subsistence is what Societies propose to 
give to their agents. In a country with the severe climate of 
that of India such support implies move than is needed in coun¬ 
tries with a milder climate. Societies and their agents are like 
others liable to mistakes, but when tlie incomes of Mission¬ 
aries are compared with those of Europeans in military, civil, 
and commercial life, with an uncertain pittance awaiting them, 
if their life be prolonged, beyond their ability to work, 
it will be seen that Missionary salaries are on a scale so mode¬ 
rate, that they cannot be lowered, if the habits ordinarily in¬ 
dispensable to the health of Europeans in this country he main¬ 
tained. As Missionaries are more stationary (ban most Euro¬ 
peans/ and as they expend nothing on things on which many 
of their countrymen spend much, a casual look at their dwel¬ 
lings often gives an impression the opposite of the reality. 
Missionaries no doubt need to improve in self-denial, as in 
other things, but we have no hesitation in saying that an 
entirely different mode of life, from that which they have 
adopted, would be deeply injurious to their usefulness. We 
wonder how many of their critics would be willing to exchange 
places with them, in regard to income present ancl prospec¬ 
tive. 

3rd.—This demand for an ascetic life proceeds on the sup¬ 
position that Missionaries be celibates. No one thinks that' 
women ought to subject themselves to such austerities. There 
are circumstances in which celibacy is no doubt favourable to 
Missionary efficiency, and peculiarly dangerous and trying 
spheres have been often filled by unmarried men, but nature. 
Scripture, and experience condemn the imposition of celibacy 
on any as an obligatory and permanent arrangement. Chris¬ 
tian women can do a vast amount of most useful work, which 
men alone can never attempt. In many instances Missionaries* 
wives have been as useful as their husbands. The heathen 
need to witness the order* peace, and purity of Christian fami¬ 
lies, and this most essential part of Christian life is in Mis- 
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nionar j families presented to tlicir view in a form, whicli hav 

ft quiet but powerful influence for good. 

4th.—The error that asceticism is religion seems deeply en¬ 
grained in human nature, and has taken a firm hold of the 
Hindoo mind. In mediaeval times, and with many down to 
our own day, the notion has prevailed among professing Chris¬ 
tians, that the religions are those who separate themselves 
from others to wait on God, who continually perform sacred 
service, and endure self-imposed privation and suffering, while 
others, whatever their character, are only secular. According 
to the Bible those are religious or godly, who live above the 
world, and are ruled by holiness and love, while living in the 
world, discharging its duties, and maintaining its relationships. 
Gedlinc >ss pervading daily life is the religion, which the Bible 
enjoins. By the practice of self-denial and love we act a 
Christian part., and commend the Gospel. By the practice 
of asceticism w r e should only confirm the Hindoos in* one of 
their most destructive errors. 

5th.—If Missionaries ought to be ascetics, it is pl$im Chris¬ 
tians of every class are bound to follow them. Ministers and 
Missionaries have an official position in the Church, which 
others have not, but there is not a word in Scripture to show, 
that in character, aim, and general course of life, there .ought 
to he a difference. We are distinctly taught that all true 
Christians form one community, and arc laid under the same 
obligations. Christ has done for one, what He has done for 
all, and all arc therefore bound to glorify Him in their body 
a&id spirit, which are His. Paul was a great Missionary. He 
says once and again to his brethren, ( Be ye followers of me/ 
If he then were an ascetic. It is plain that Christians in Thes- 
saloniea, Corinth, Rome, and other places ought to have been 
ascetics too. Timothy, as a son of Paul in the Gospel, was 
mainly a Missionary. Paul instructs him to be an example to 
believers, which obviously implies that they should walk in his 
steps. If the critics of Missionaries avow themselves Chris¬ 
tians, they see what awaits them. If Missionaries are to 
pursue the high path of self-denial even to asceticism, their 
critics ought not to escape the yoke they think so befitting, 
tf Missionaries go before, they must not he far behind. 
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On this whole subject we are satisfied there is much illusion. 

A man plunging into a heathen land, parting with the refine- 
ment and conveniences of civilized life, partaking of the fare, 
and occupying the abodes of the rude people, to whom he has 
gone, takes hold of the imagination, and in many cases draws 
forth rightful admiration. Those know little of Protestant 
Missionaries, who suppose they have furnished no examples of 
such heroic self-devotion. They have not thought indeed there 
was any excellence in a mere rude, barbarous life. They have 
rather deemed it a barrier to growth in knowledge and moral 
worth. They have therefore put forth vigorous effort to pro¬ 
vide themselves with better accommodation, when lime and 
opportunity have been given them, and under the impulse thus 
given, the people whom they have gone to benefit have had 
a new ambition awakened, *wliieh 1ms told most favourably on 
their character and condition. The longer however this work 
is carried on, the less romance it has, and the less praise it 
receives. If the Missionary were seen at first among a bar¬ 
barous people his position would be full of interest, but what 
can be more prosaic than his being found in a comfortable 
dwelling surrounded by pleasant-looking cottages? 

In the Plains of India, in Burmah, and China, there is no 
place.for this phase of Missionary life, but w r e believe as true 
Missionary heroism has been displayed in these countries, as 
in any part of the world. From clay to day, from week to 
week, from year to year, to prosecute one's work amidst diffi¬ 
culty, discouragement, and not infrequent disappointment; to 
advance in the face of the stolidity and opposition of heathen¬ 
ism, and amidst the ill-concealed sneers of one's own country¬ 
men ; to persist in the work, because God's work, with the 
assurance that He approves, and will in the end crown it with 
success, is a life which has little to arrest ordinary attention, 
but we have no doubt it stands high in heaven's estimation. 
Dr. Morrison for more than twenty years toiling at his 
Chinese Dictionary, Grammar, and translation of the Bible, 
living during a great part of the period as secluded and con¬ 
fined a life, as if he had been a prisoner; Dr. Carey on the 
banks of the Hoogly, for forty years, without one visit to the 
Hills or to England, labouring incessantly on his Indian trans 
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lationsf, an<l with his companions, after reserving a most 
moderate sum for subsistence, devoting their large income to 
Missionary purposes; and Dr. Mason, the groat Palce scholar, 
who has just passed away, after more than forty years of noble 
work, are illustrations of moral heroism, which appear the 
brighter and more glorious the longer and more closely they 
are contemplated. Brief lives full of enterprise, privation, and 
suffering, however admirable they may he, do not at tain the 
same height of moral grandeur. The soldier who through a 
long tiresome campaign, maintains a cheerful, hopeful spirit, 
and submits without a murmur to privation and toil, presents 
a more striking instance of courage than the man, who in the 
day of battle rushes into the hottest of the light., .and shows 
no fear. 

One not infrequently hears of tflte large sums spent on Mis¬ 
sions. It would appear from the statements made, that much 
more is expended than those engaged in the work h!ive any 
conception of. The sac! waste is deplored. ( So much good 
money thrown away on such a wild impraclicable enterprise! 
It is enough to break one’s heart. Only think of what that 
money would accomplish, if wisely spent ! 9 One cannot keep 
one’s eyes and ears open, without knowing something of the 
way in which Europeans, as a class, use their money. .Go to 
any large Station you like—learn how much io raised for Mis¬ 
sions, (that is soon done,) and then conjecture, as you best 
can, the sum spent on luxuries and gaieties, and the Missionary 
scale appears wonderfully light. 4 Ah but then people get 
their money’s worth. They have not cast it away on visionary 
schemes. They are rewarded by the joy and honour they have 
secured/ It may be shockingly had taste, and indicate want 
of sense, but so it is, there are individuals, who look with far 
more pleasure on money, for which they can show no visible 
return, than on money which has brought in those highly 
prized advantages. There arc individuals —rari nantes hi gnrgife 
'vasto —who actually deem it a higher honour to fail in a cause 
like the Missionary enterprise, than to succeed in securing the 

highest measure of personal indulgence and social considera¬ 
tion. 

We often hear that the heathen better remain, as they are. 
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Why disturb them ? r Are not good heathen better than bad 4 Tho hca- 
Christians V Is that the alternative ? If it be, we better desist, Eremin 
We arc not shut up to that alternative. The Gospel of God's as they 
grace, by God's blessing, can make them good Christians, and are ’* 
therefore we address the Gospel to them. The command to 
make known the Gospel to all was given by Him, whom we 
are hound to obey, and obedicuec to the command urges Chris¬ 
tians to go forward, but apart Loin it we believe that know¬ 
ledge is better than ignorance, that truth is better than false¬ 
hood, that moral excellence and motives prompting to its pur¬ 
suit arc better than a low moral state, which ever tends to 
still deeper debasement—in one word, that the service of the 
Living God is better than the service of demons and of idols. 

The deeper our insight into heathenism, and the wider our 
acquaintance with the effect it produces, the more repulsive it 
will appear, and the more eager will be our desire that it may 
be replaced with something infinitely better and higher. We 
are old fashioned enough to believe that our Teutonic and 
Celtic forefathers did well in giving up their ancestral reli¬ 
gions for'Christianity, ami that a similar change would bring 
untold good to the people of this land. Not long ago we hoard 
au Indian Official, wbo has much to do with the people, main¬ 
tain that our rule is a curse to them, and that it would have been 
well, If they had never seen our faces. However that may 
be—and in the opinion of that Official wo certainly do not 
share—we are sure the direct and proper tendency of Chris¬ 
tianity is to promote their temporal and lasting advantage. 

.Do not Missionaries however take too gloomy a view of a re- Tho Mia- 
ligious system like Hindooism? Arc they not tempted to * ionary 
describe both the people and their religion in the darkest terms, heathen* 
that the necessity for evangelistic zeal may be made more ism, 
apparent? So it has been said, we think unjustly. At any rate 
we are sure there is no need for exaggeration. Pacts evident 
to all who wish to know the truth give ample testimony to the 
averments of Sacred Writ, that where no vision is, there the 
people perish, that the heathen know not. God, that they are 
without God, and without hope in the world. Such men as Dr. 

Horace Ilayman Wilson, Dr. Dalian tyne, and Professor Max 
Muller, whom none will charge with Missionary bias, have writ- 
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ten more strongly against Purfinic Hindooism and its effect on 
its votaries, than any Missionaries, with whose writings we are 
acquainted. The sacred writings of the Hindoos indeed testify 
more strongly against their religion than anything which can 
be said by its open adversaries. 

But then, if Christianity succeed in enlisting converts, may 
it not cause deep social disturbance, and excite dangerous poli¬ 
tical tumult ? All we can reply to this is that no change, 
however beneficial, has ever occurred, without offending some 
classes, and producing an unpleasant stir. To secure perpetual 
peace there must be no change of any hind, and human beings 
must remain for over, as they are. Would the world be the 
better of such stagnation ? As to the change, which Chris¬ 
tianity effects, we may quote the words of two distinguished 
men, one of the last Century, and the other of this. On the para¬ 
ble of the woman sweeping the floor for her lost piece of silver 
one quietly remarks, “ Non sine pulvere,” and the other taking 
up the thought observes, "Where this is done in earnest, 
what a deranging of the house for a time ! how does the dust, 
which had been allowed to settle down and accumulate, begin 
to rise and fly about in every direction, how unwelcome that 
which is going forward to any that may be in the house, and 
have no interest in the finding of that which has been lost! 
The charge against the Gospel is still the same that it turns 
the world upside down, even as indeed it does, ( Act. xvii, G). 
* * * But amidst all this, while others arc making outcry 
about the dust and inconvenience, she that bears the candle of 
the Lord is diligently looking meanwhile for her lost, not ceas¬ 
ing her labour, her care, her diligence, till she has recovered 
her own again.” 

As the work is confessedly so difficult, and the progress so 
slow, some are ready to propose that it ought to be postponed 
to a more favourable season. This would be in effect to say that 
for the present, falsehood is stronger than truth, that Satan is 
stronger than God, that Christ is not and cannot be the Lord of 
all, and the Saviour of the world. To defer the carrying on 
of the work among a people providentially open to our efforts 
is to contravene the plain commands of Christ, and to show a 
distrust in His grace, which so long as it continues invites 
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defeat. We remember the curse, which came down on those 
who said , 1 The time is not come* for the building of the Lord's 
house, while they built ceiled houses for thejnselves, and eager¬ 
ly sought their worldly ends. We would not incur that curse. 

The Christian Church has abundant means and full opportunity 
for prosecuting this enterprise, and the abandonment, even 
the postponement of it, would bring down swift punishment. 

There is one widely prevalent opinion, against which every 
friend of Missions ought vigorously to protest. We refer to 
the opinion that ibis work has been laid on the shoulders of Who are 
Missionaries only, and that they alone are responsible for its ©t 
successful prosecution. The teaching of the New Testament euccessr 
brings us t-o an entirely different conclusion. From it we 
learn that instead of being committed exclusively to one order 
of men, it has been entrusted to the entire Church. All 
Christians are consequently bound to do all they can in their 
respective spheres to help forward this enterprise, though all 
cannot*likc Missionaries give their time and strength to direct 
immediate effort. To say that Missionaries are alone responsi¬ 
ble is to my that in a campaign Officers are alone responsible 
for fighting and conquering the enemy. We know how little 
Officers can do without a brave and loyal following, if Mis¬ 
sionaries had been considered only leaders, not exclusive agents 
in this work, would not the results have been different? If all 
who had come to India, bearing the Christian name, had been 
Christians, had lived as Christians, and had used all legitimate 
means for advancing the Gospel, can we suppose India would 
be at the present day what we see it is ? If now all called 
Christians were to obtain a diameter, corresponding with the 
name, would not India be moved from one end to the other ? 

W hen notwithstanding happy and marked exceptions Mission¬ 
aries instead of being helped, arc thwarted by many of their 
countrymen, it is surely unfair to charge them with small 
results, which, so far as human agency is concerned, are trace¬ 
able to others, and often in a special degree to those who are 
loudest in uttering the taunt. 

Some of our Christian friends may deem our views too Bomb 
sombre. There was a time, when we ourselves would have so view * 
deemed them. Wc can state things only as they present 
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themselves to us. Because we assert the obstacles arc so for¬ 
midable, and the work bom backward, the inference must not be 
drawn that there ig, nothing* left us but hopeless despondency. 
To doubt of iinal success would be to abandon our faith in 
Christ—we may say, our faith in the Living God. There is 
no use in trying to make facts more pleasant than they are. 
The despising of an enemy has many a time caused defeat. 
The more we realize our position, the better prepared shall we 
be for success, Tho strength of our foe makes us look only 
more steadily to our glorious leader, and nothing so sustains 
us in the cheerful and hopeful prosecution of our work as 
the realization of His love and power. 

We would conclude by referring at once to duty and en¬ 
couragement. * 

The duty is plain. The command of the Master is on us. 
Woe be to His Church if the command be not obeyed ! This 
duty is not in the slightest degree dependent on results. If 
Missions had been an entire failure, if not a single individual 
had been converted* if there had not been even the , slightest 
indication of coming dawn, our obligation to prosecute the 
work would remain unaffected. In that ease we might con¬ 
clude there had been something radically wrong in our spirit, 
and in our mode of procedure, and there would he an urgent call 
to institute a searching inquiry, but Christ’s command, and 
the consequent obligation, would remain as they are. 

As the duty is manifest, so the encouragement is great. The 
very command to make known the Gospel is full of cncourge- 
ment. Would such a Master summon us to an enterprise, 
which must end in failure? Would such a Leader send us 
forth to a conflict, where certain defeat awaited us ? With such 
a potent moral instrument in our hands, the state of tho world, 
softer all the efforts put forth to renew and reform it by merely 
human appliances, should urge us forward. The past victories 
of the Church are well fitted to embolden ns. The predictions 
of God's word may well inspire us with the liveliest hope. 
Above all, as included iu these reasons for encourage¬ 
ment, but deserving of special mention, is the promised aid of 
God's Spirit in applying the truth to the individual heart and 
conscience. It is no wonder that the detractors of Missions 
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and their friends cannot agree. It is no wonder the former 
confidently predict signal entire failure, while the latter anti* 
cipate success. There is an element entirely ignored, entirely 
unseen by the former, to which the latter attach the utmost 
importance. It is overlooked even by some who avow them¬ 
selves the friends of Missions, For instance in tho Essay of 
Professor Max Muller, to which we havo referred, there is not 
the faintest allusion to the work of God's Spirit in tho human 
heart. It was sneeringty said to Dr. Morrison, when he was 
on his way to China, * So, you are going to convert China/ 
t-o which he replied, ( No, Sir, but God will convert China/ In 
the letters of Xavier and of lloman Catholic Missionaries we 
often read of their c making Christians.' No such expression 
occurs in the writings of Proteslaht Missionaries. They have 
not made themselves Christians. This has boon accomplished 
by God's Spirit, and they know what a great, and arduous 
work it has been. They see plain evidence of the working 
of the same Spirit on other human hearts, and on it they de¬ 
pend for,the renewal of the world. Would that the depend¬ 
ence were more habitual and entire ! Often have the great 
words been spoken, ‘ Magna est veritas, et prsevalehit/ We 
heartily accept them, not because truth by its own energy 
is sure to prevail, but because the God of truth lives, and will 
give it the victory. The friends of Missions as well as their op¬ 
ponents see tho serried ranks of ignorance, superstition, idola¬ 
try, and vice, and are well aware of their strength, but like 
the Prophet in Dothan they see what tho others, like the Pro¬ 
phet's servant, do not—tho Living God round His people to 
cheer, sustain, aud prosper them. Whatever therefore be the 
immediate result they know that in the end there will be 
complete success. Tho day is coming when <c he that sowoth 
and he that reapeth shall rejoice together." €€ Those sowing 
with weeping, with singing shall reap. Going he shall go and 
weep, bearing a load of seed : coming he shall come witli sing¬ 
ing, bearing sheaves." 

NOTE. 

The statement made In tills Essay regarding the rigidity of,* caste is strictly 
correct as to those parts of India, where Ilindooism has had for ages uninter¬ 
rupted sway over tho mass of the people, No individual, on account of any 
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excellence whatever, or lor nny service whatever* can bo admitted into a caste 
above his own. No one put out of his own caste can bo received into an in¬ 
ferior one. We are speaking oFthe higher and more honoured castes, but we 
believe the remark is largely applicable to the lower also. In such centres of 
Ittndooistn. as Benares, Gya, and Muttra, who has heard of a person being made 
a Brahman, or Chhatree, or even a Sudra? Years ago we knew a respectable 
Native Doctor at Benares, a Chumar by caste, who secured the good will and 
confidence of the entire community. Many of the higher castes had no scruple 
about consulting him as their Medical adviser, but the proposal to admit 
him within the Hindoo pale was never mooted. As a Chumar, though worship¬ 
ping the Hindoo Gods, and following Hindoo rites, he was looked on fts out¬ 
side the Hindoo community. His children did not get a step upward in the 
caste-scale. The proposal to admit them would have been as much scorned by 
the Brahmans as the proposal that they themselves should become Chumars. 
.Professor Max Muller then states a well-known fact, when he says that Ilin- 
dooism is a Non-Missionary religion, if the statement be confined to the csta* 
Wished abodes of the Hindoo race . We have heard of persons of the lower 
castes in Northern India, sometimes in considerable numbers, and even of an 
individual now and then of the higher castes becoming Mussulmans, and we 
know such become Christians, but who has heard of Mussalmana or Christians 
becoming Hindoos, or being asked to become Hindoos—ft very few erratic 
Englishmen of a former generation excepted, whom, the Brahmans on account 
of their money or rank were ready to receive ? 

Every one however who is even slightly acquainted with Indian affairs is 
aware, there have been and are circumstances, in which caste can assume 
tfomothing of the pliability it had in the Vedic period. In Dr. Hunter's most 
interesting book* .Rural Life in Bengal, prominence is given to t/m mingling 
of the Aryan with the Non Aryan race in that great Province, of which the 
Tcfigion, the customs, and the very features of the people present full evidence 
to this day. The same process must have largely gone on among the Dravi- 
diau races of the South. As mentioned at page 22 of this Essay, the Non- 
Aryan tribes, who come into close contact with the Hindoos, have become 
more or less Uindooized. In some places this Hiudooizing w’ork is zealously 
prosecuted at the present time. These simple people are allowed to follow 
largely their own religion and customs, and their headmen are flattered by 
being turned into Rajputs. Wo have not beard of any being turned into 
Brahmans. If only the Brahmans he well-peid and honoured, and a few out¬ 
ward rites be observed, the objects of the new teachers are obtained, and 
their requirements are met. 

The success of Christian Missions among the Kill tribes lias been very en¬ 
couraging, and we trust the entire Non-Aryan race will at no distant period 
come under the influence of the Gospel. Those must take a most perverted 
view of things, who do not perceive in Christianity a lever for elevating the 
people, to which HindooL>m can make no fair pretension. 




u Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 3 *— Exodus. 
xx (# 8. 

“ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab¬ 
bath.”—-S t. Mark ii, 27. 

€i If the Sunday had not been observed as a day of rest, but 
the axe, the spade, the anvil, and the loom had been at work 
every day, during the last three centuries, I have not the 
smallest doubt that we should have been at this moment a poor¬ 
er people and a Less civilized people than we are.”—Lioim 
Macaulay. 

“The Sabhatli, as a political institution, is of inestimable 

value, independently of itj claims to divine authority/’—A dam 

Smith. • 

* . 

rt I feel as if God had, by gi\ ing the Sabbath, given fifty- 
two springs m the year.' 3 —Colkri doc. 

€t Give to the world one half of Sunday, and you will find 

** Cr 

that religion lias no strong hold of the other.”— Sir Walter 
Scott.* 

i{ God’s obedfent people should use the Sunday holily, and 
rest from their common and daily business, ami also jrive them- 
reives wholly to heavenly exercises of God’s true religion- 
and service. *■ * God’s people hath always, in all ages, with¬ 
out an y gainsaying, used to eoinc together upon the Sunday, 
to celebrate and honour the Lord’s blessed name, and carefully 
to keep that day in holy rest and quietness, both man, 
woman, child, servant, and stranger.”— Homily c Of the Place 
anti Time for Prayer? 





The Subject of this Essay is Hie Lord's Day. 

In the course of this discussion, we have, so far as possible, 
kept aloof from the historical and external argument for the 
Divine origin of Christianity. Our special aim has been to 
set forth the Divine holiness, wisdom, and goodness, indelibly 
<tainpwl on the Bible, shining forth gloriously in the character 
of our l<onl Jesus Christ, and presenting a marked contrast to 
the qualities most conspicuous in human religions. Jn the 
institution of the Lord's Day we sec such trace-* of God’s ten¬ 
der regard man, and of 11 is wise and loving provision for 
man’s temporal and spiritual welfare, as are sought for in vain 
in 4be institutions of man's appointment. By making the 
Day of Host, then the subject of our concluding Essay, we are 
keeping to our chosen line of argument, and are giving’ addi¬ 
tional force to what we have previously advanced. 

We have another reason for the choice of this subject. We 
have a deep conviction that the preservation and extension of 
tho Gospel in the world are inseparably bound up with the 
right observance of tho Lord's Day. If Christianity simply 
enjoined the observance of certain forms and ceremonies, an 
hour or two rescued now and then from the calls of business 
and of pleasure would he suilieient to meet its requirements. 
Jfits rites in themselves had unfailing ellieaey, mere bodily 
exercise would satisfy its demands, and secure its benefits. If 
if were a religion favoured by every tendency of the human 
mind, and gratifying to its every desire, it would be most easy 
and pleasant to comply with its instructions. If it were even 
a system of dogma, appealing only to our reasoning powers, 
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ami no! venturing into the mental and moral region, which lies 
beyond, the attention requisite for its apprehension and recep¬ 
tion might without much difficulty l>e given* A religion with 
such characteristics might claim little of our time, and would 
certainly claim nothing from our heart and conscience. 

Christianity is not such a religion. We have entered into no 
formal and detailed statement of its doctrines, but we have had 
frequent occasion to assert its nature, object, and tendency. 
We have seen that while eminently adapted to man as a ra¬ 
tional and moral creature, so far from being the production of 
the human mind it soars immeasurably above everything, 
which man has ever conccired, and amidst the achievements 
of the race continues to maintain its infinite superiority. We 
have scon that those to whom the Uible has been entrusted, 
Jews and Christians, so far from being capable of producing 
it have failed to rise to its standard, and have continually tried 
to bring it down to their own level. We have seen tibat it 
speaks at once to our understanding, conscience, and heart, 
and that it* end is gained, only when the character is Renewed, 
and the entire life purified and elevated. Is it not evident 
that a religion like this cannot obtain and retain its power 
over us, without the constant and vigorous exercise of our 
faculties, and that stated periods of withdrawal from ordi¬ 
nary avocations must be very helpful, in enabling us to put 
forth the requisite effort of mind and heart ? 

J'he Lord's Here the Lord's Day comes to us with its gracious and 
Day gives m uch needed aid. It calls men to leave their ordinary avoca- 
cdftid. lions, and helps them in rising above the distractions and 
cares of life. It gives in innuineiable instances most welcome 
rest from bodily toil. It furnishes most valuable opportuni¬ 
ties l’or studying, alone and with others, the highest subjects, 
which can possibly engage the mind of man, and for bringing 
ihem to bear on the entire character. It presents peculiar 
facilities for united worship, which, so long as man retains his 
social nature, must ever have a powerful effect. It eminetitly 
tends, when rightly observed, to make man realize his relation 
to God, to bring him consciously into the Divine presence, and 
to raise his whole soul towards another and higher state. It 
presents excellent opportunities for usefulness. Many on tho 
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Sacred Day find both employment and rest in seeking, i** vari¬ 
ous ways, to promote the good of others, and thus they confer 
and receive signal benefit. 

Professing Christians in India are in great danger of disre- The falue 
garding the Day of Rest, and yet it would be difficult to name £ * * J 1 * * 
a country where its observance would be more beneficial. If D ay to 
every where* on account of the downward tendencies of our 
hearts, it is difficult to be a Christian, is it not doubly so in a i n dia, 
land like this ? How much is there to draw us down, how little 
to raise us up! Af tqr being at first startled and perhaps shocked 
at the sights and sounds of idolatry and will-worship, how 
often does the mind settle, if not into satisfaction with the 
prevailing state of things, at any rate into acquiescence in jA. 
to its own deep injury! While under no temptation to adopt 
the religious practices of either Hindoos or Muhammadans, 
and even while looking down on them with contempt, how 
great is the danger of losing all spiritual sensibility ! How 
worldly, how ungodly is the tone of ordinary society! How 
alive to\he lower, how dull to the higher ends of life! Into 
what an abyss of immorality have not a few of our country¬ 
men fallen ! How many are in isolated positions, where they 
can never meet with others for God's worship ! When worship 
is ‘conducted, and we have reason to be thankful it is generally 
conducted, where there are even small communities, in not a 
few cases, how cold, uninteresting, and unimpressive are the 
services held ! While in India there is much unfavourable to 
the spiritual fife, there is much in the position of professing 
Chustians to make its presence and power specially desirable, 
both for their own sake, and for the sake of others. This is a 
land, where testimony for Christ on the part of those who call 
themselves His followers would tell with peculiar effect. A 
better observance of the Day of Rest, because it would raise the 
tone of Christian feeling, would tend to bring about a happy 
change. 4 

There is one class of Natives, who ought to take a particular The value 
interest in this subject. The many employed in Public Offices 
are released on Sunday from their ordinary engagements. The i^Aibhc 
boon of the weekly rest is esteemed by them so highly, that its Office, 
recall would be felt a severe privation, wc ought rather to say. 
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a groat calamity. It becomes them to think how it is they 
have one day in seven for themselves, when no work is imposed 
on them, which they certainly should not have, if the Govern¬ 
ment were either Muhammadan or Hindoo. To Christianity 
their thanks are due, whether or not their indebtedness be dis¬ 
cerned. We wish, they would consider the higher end for 
which the day has been appointed, and so use it that this end 
may be attained. We shall be very thankful if by our presen¬ 
tation of the claims of the Day we impress any of our country¬ 
men, or of the people of this land, with* its sacredness and 
value. 

The literature of the Christian Sabbath is very extensive, 
all the books and treatises written on the subject were 
collected, they would form a large library. The best review 
of this literature, with which we are acquainted, is that given 
by the Rev. Janies Giliillan in his volume on the Sabbath. All 
we can attempt is to set forth, as distinctly and succinctly as 
we can, the abiding obligation, and the inestimable privileges 
of tbe Day. / 

As the Sabbath is a peculiar institution, of which apart from 
the Bible nothing can be known, we propose to give the greater 
part of this Essay to the consideration of its teaching on the 
subject. We shall thus have an opportunity of stating the 
nature and objects of the day, as asserted in the Book, which 
enjoins its observance. The views of many professing Chris¬ 
tians we deem very inadequate. Not a few consider an attend¬ 
ance on public worship the fulfilment of their Sunday obliga¬ 
tion. If we succeed in proving to any of those, on the autho¬ 
rity they profess to revere, that much more is demanded from 
them, and that they arc bound to sanctify the Day, we shall 
confer on them a great benefit. Many who are entirely in¬ 
different to religion, and oven scorn it, in their diatribes 
against Sabbatarians, declare that in maintaining the peculiar 
sacr^iness of the first day of the week we are imposing a yoke 
on ourselves and others, of which the New Testament knows 
nothing^ This notion is widely diffused, and has even made 
its way to educated Natives, who are thereby led to think wc 
not only wish to make them Christians, but to lay on them 
services, which Christ has not authorized. Such views we 
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deem both erroneous and pernicious, and wo do not know how 
wo can meet them more effectually than by a careful looking* 
at the teaching of the Scriptures. 

Let us consider the original appointment of the Sabbath. The orf- 
We read, “On the seventh day God ended his work which he 
had made; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work of tlie 
which he had made. And God blessed the seventh day, and Bay. 
sanctified it: because that in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and mode,” Genesis, ii, 2, 8. Wc cannot 
suppose tlio toil and fatigue we know so well affecting the ever 
blessed God. “ He fainteth not, nor is weary.” As little can 
wc suppose that with Ilim one period is more sacred than 
another When wo road that lie rested on the seventh day, 
and sanctified it, wo are at once led to think of man, created 
in His imago, and alone in this world capable of knowing, 
loving, and serving Ilim. Even in his state of innocence man 
was a Worker. ITo was put into the garden of Eden “to dress 
it and to keep it.” This labour, carried l>oyond certain limits, 
would tepd lo painful fatigue, and slated seasons of rest were 
desirable, if not indispensable. God in His condescension 
speaks of Himself as entering into rest, when He ceased from 
His creative work, and lie graciously calls on man to imitate 
Ilis rfst, bv sanctifying the seventh day. 

From this passage in the second chapter of Genesis are wc 
not justified in drawing the inference that one day in seven 
has been held sacred from the beginning ? The glory of God 
as the Creator was as visible then as it could be afterwards, 
and the contemplation of this glory was surely worthy of the 
powers with which man had been endowed. Man was made 
fyr God, and everything which increased His knowledge, and 
impressed him more deeply with the Divipe excellence, was 
fitted to carry him forward to a still higher position than he 
had first occupied. When it is declared God blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it, why should wc imagine we have 
a mere anticipatory notice of an institution, which was to be 
set up in subsequent ages, when the reason for the institution 
was then existing ? 

A sad change soon passed over man. He still remained a ra¬ 
tional and moral creature. He was still bound to love and servo 
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God. Ife could still rise to excellence and happiness only by 
living to God. But he had fallen. He was now set on doing 
Hint, which was as injurious to himself, as it was displeasing 
to God. The necessity for a day of rest and serviee, remind¬ 
ing him of God's claims, and calling on him to return, was 
now more urgent than c-ver. There was a change, in his con¬ 
dition, as well as in his character. Labour had passed over 
into toil, the body as well as the soul had degenerated, and 
frequent periods for rest were demanded by his altered circum¬ 
stances. 

These views are corroborated by the express mention we Bud 
of weeks as divided into seven days—a division of time, which 
has been found to prevail in successive ages among nations 
most widely separated from each other. Other explanations 
of this division of time, and of the sacredness attached to the 
number seven, have been given, but they are so artificial and 
far-fetched, so unlikely to suggest themselves to men in gene¬ 
ral, that we have no hesitation in giving the preference to-the 
supposition that in the second chapter of Genesis Wo find a 
narrative, which gives the true explanation of this early and 
widely spread arrangement. We find many traces of a peculiar 
saeredness attached to one day above the other days of the 
week, hut the division of time by weeks has been much mbre 
prevalent than the attaching of sacredness to a particular day. 
This is what we might expect. As time advances, and nations 
change, traditions, even when they can be traced, become more 
and more broken and imperfect, and are mingled with new 
and incongruous elements. 

Against the views now advanced, so far as we are aware, 
only one argument with a show of plausibility has been brought 
forward. After the statement found in Genesis, the daj' 
‘ blessed and sanctified ’ is not once alluded to down to a period 
subsequent to the departure of the children of Israel from 
Egypt, We are asked. If the day were observed, why is it 
never mentioned ? If this argument from silence hold good, 
we shall arrive at startling conclusions. For instance, not to 
go beyond the Sabbath itself, we must believe that though the 
t ommaijd to remember it was given from Mouut Sinai, and 
had a place assigned it iu the sacred tables on which the law 
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w&s written by the finger oI God, yet from a short period after 
the promulgation of the law, for about six hundred years, ao 
obedience was rendered to the command, as it is not once 
named in the sacred narrative f rom the period immediately 
succeeding the time when the law was given, till we come to 
the days Of Elisha, when there is a passing allusion to it, 

2 Kings, ii, 23. During all the years spent in tlfe wilderness. 

With Moses himself as their chief—during the period, when 
under the leading of Joshua they took possession of the pro¬ 
mised land—during the long time spent under the Judges 
down fax* into the era of the Kings, the fourth command was 
not obeyed by the children of Israel—if this argument from 
silence he so strong, as to forbid our belief in a Sabbath front 
the beginning 1 The argument has indeed no weight in either 
the one case or the other. The silence may result from the 
peculiar nature of the narrative, from its brevity or its special 
designj but explain it as we may, the fact is sure, that institu¬ 
tions have been upheld, and events Lave transpired, of which 
no record has come down to us. Every one who has studied 
either profane or sacred ni story may be aware what a broken 
reed in many a case the argument from silence is. 

We now come to the incident mentioned in Exodus xvi chap- Tlio ro. 
ter. At the fourth verse we read that God told Moses he would ^ p e p n ° t in *f 
“ rain bread” from heaven, and that on the sixth day the people the Day* 
would gather a double supply. The promise of this double 
supply does not seem to have been communicated to the peoi>Ie, 
when the event occurred, which is mentioned in the 22nd 
verse. The people apparently of their own accord gathered a 
double quantity of manna. The rulers in seeming perplexity 
come lo inform Moses, and to ask him what ought to be done* 

He tells them that all had been done rightly, for to-morrow 
was the rest of the holy Sabbath. The narrative gives us the 
impression, that the people previously knew about the Sab¬ 
bath, and had a reverence for it, but were imperfectly in¬ 
structed regarding it. Amidst the corruption and bondage o£ 

Egypt the worship of God had no doubt boon much neglected, 
though never wholly abandoned, and the conduct of the people, 
in reference to the Sabbath, as mentioned in this chapter, is 
what might have been expected from persons, who had some 
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acquaintance with the institution, hut had tailed to Uphold it 
in its integrity. . < 

The place given to the Sabbath in the decalogue ^ems 
our particular attention., ■' 

The deca- The question has hcen long and eagerly discussed, and it does 
logue—is not look, as if the discussion, were to cease, Is the decalogue 
nil 1 aw ?° tlie mcrQ summary of the law given to the Jews, and binding 
on other nations, only so far as men learn from othqr sources, 
that its commands are accordant with God's will ? Or is it the 
summary of the moral law, which all, as intelligent and re¬ 
sponsible creatures, are bound to obey ? We think good reason 
may be advanced for holding the latter representation a& the 
right answer to the question. 

When we look at the decalogue, what do we find ? Let us 
for a little keep the fourth commandment out of our view. 
We find no minute social, political, and ceremonial regulations. 
We feel ourselves within the sphere of those commands and 
prohibitions, to which the human conscience, when enlightened, 
is ever ready to respond. The first portion is devoted to the 
duties we owe to God, and tlic latter to those we, owe to our 
fellow-creatures and ourselves. Idolatry, blasphemy, murder, 
adultery, theft, false witness, and covetousness are the sins 
condemned. Are not those everywhere and always great 
offences ? The acknowledgment of God, as our God, and 
reverence to parents are the duties expressly enjoined. Are 
not these everywhere and always incumbent duties ? The 
decalogue has thus a breadth, a comprehensiveness, and in the 
case of the tenth commandment a heart searching power, 
which separates it widely from the numerous regulations about 
offerings, sacrifices, sacred places, sacred times, and ordinary 
social and political life, given through Moses to the children, 
of Israel. As the difference between the decalogue and, those 
regulations is manifest, arc we not justified in drawing the 
inference, that the former contains in a summarized form the 
moral law, and is binding on mankind, while the latter regu- 
lations were laid on only one nation for a limited time> and a* 
special purpose ? 

To this view various objections have been advanced. We 
ave reminded, for instance, that the decalogue is preceded by 
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the words, “ I am the Lord thy God, who have brought thee 
out Of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” and 
that long life in the land of Canaan is the promise attached to 
the fifth commandment. This reference to the children of 
Israel, to whom the decalogue was first given, does not in the 
least degree lessen its adaptation for the guidance of mankind. 
Such a reference is in entire accord with the mode God has in 
His wisdom and love adopted for the communication of His 
will. The instruction of the Bible is never indefinite and 
general. It is to a remarkable degree particularised and 
localised. It thus comes to us invested with an interest and 
charm it could not otherwise have. As Christians, we go 
constantly to the New Testament, to know our Lord's will, 
but if we look there for addresses to the Church in all ages, we 
shall look in vain. We have an account of the miracles, which 
Christ wrought among the Jews, of the words He spoke ty 
them, and the life He led before them. We have the letters 
of His Apostles addressed to the Churches they planted, and 
every word is as applicable to them, as if their benefit alone 
had been regarded. Are wo on that account shut out from 
the instruction the New Testament contains ? Quite the 
reverse. The application of the Gospel to the heart and life 
of fhe^primitive Christians makes it at once more intelligible 
and impressive^ us. Thus it is with the Old as with the New 
Testament. Thus it is with the decalogue. 

Again we are told, r these commands refer only to the sur¬ 
face of tlio character, they simply require abstinence from 
certain outward offences, and the performance of certain out¬ 
ward duties, and no ulterior meaning can be readied, except 
by a spiritualising process of interpretation, which tbrusts 
into the words a meaning they do not contain.' Because tho 
decalogue gives so much prominence to the outward life, why 
should we infer it has nothing to do with the inner man ? In 
laws for obvious reasons so concisely and vigorously expressed,^ 
and addressed to a whole nation, it was fit that the stress 
should be laid on the outward life, which is the revelation of 
the character. Our Lord taught that God was a spirit, and 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth—that God looks at. 
the heart, not the outward appearance, but lie also taught that, 

2 R 
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we are to try men by tbeir deeds. "If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them. 1 ' 1 n Blessed arc they that hear 
the word of God, and keep it.” The tree is known not by its 
root, its leaves, or its blossoms, but by its fruit. When we 
take the decalogue along with the teaching of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which required the people to circumcise their 
hearts, and to love God with all their might, we cannot doubt 
that pious thoughtful Israelites saw far beyond the letter of 
its injunctions and prohibitions. Divinely instructed souls 
Were led towards the interpretation, whieh our Lord gave with 
noon-day clearness. The tenth commandment, we must re¬ 
member, regards the heart exclusively, and we cannot suppose 
that Saul of Tarsus was the only Jew, who was led by it to 
sec the spirituality of the entire law. 

Another objection advanced against receiving the decalogue 
as the moral law rests on the sanctions, with which it was 
guarded. To this we reply that these sanctions are not men¬ 
tioned in the decalogue itself, and have no necessary connexion 
with it. The ten commandments were ordained by*God to be, 
as it were, the very heart of the peculiar religious and political 


government He had set up among His people, and the seve¬ 
rest punishment was denounced against the violation of them. 


©n the ground of such violation being rebellion against the 
state, as well as against the Most High. ^ 

Tnesc and similar objections to accepting the decalogue as 


the moral law utterly fail, in our judgment, to overthrow the 


claim its own breadth and excellence present for assigning it 
this high position. 

This view of the decalogue is confirmed by the prominence 
given to i*, and the honour confened on it. It was written by 
God on two tables of stone. These tables were put in the 
most sacred place, in the national sanctuary—-in the ark of the 


covenant, under the Cherubim, in the Most Holy Place, first 
^in the tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple. Can we sup¬ 
pose, that laws so highly honoured did not differ essentially 
from regulations, which, though inscribed in the national code, 
and binding on the people, bore the evident impress of their 
local and temporary obligation, and were significantly put in 
a lower place ? 
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With these views o£ the decalogue we think ourselves justi- The 
tied in maintaining 1 that the fourth commandment is of perma- q 0 o u ^ h 
went and universal obligation. When we look at the command m a nd« 
itself we see additional reason for arriving at this conclusion, meat. 

We read, “ Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 

The first word suggests that this was the re-affirmation of a 
command previously given. The word * remember/ as used in * ®ew«M« 
the Pentateuch continually refers to something which had pro- ***’ 
riously occurred, and was well known by those who are address¬ 
ed. “ Remember thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt.” 
u Remember what the Lord did to Pharoah.” " Remember 
what the Lord did to Miriam.” “ Remember what Amalek did 
to thee.” “ Remember the days of old, consider the years o£ 
many generations.” 

Tbe Israelites were required by this command to abstain 
from ordinary labour, and to secure rest for their depen¬ 
dents and cattle. * The reSsun assigned is that “ in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the eca, and all that in them Rest, 
is, and rented the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it.” The words carry us back*to 
the second chapter of .Genesis. There is only a slight expansion 
of what we read there. There is no allusion to the peculiar 
position of the children of Israel. The reason stated was 
applicable to men from the beginning, and will be to tbo end 
of time. 

Wo have no space for adducing all the passages in the Old 
Testament, which refer to the Sabbath, but we can be belpcd 
in’understanding the law, by gatlieung these passages into 
classes, and furnishing specimens of each. In the prosecution 
of this object we observe :— 

1st.—There is a marked absence of minute instruction rc- The Sah. 
garding the way, in which the Sabbath should be spent. At bath in 
Expdus, xvi, 29 we read, “Abide ye every man in his place, Tesla'! 
let no man go out of his place on the seventh day.” The xaent. 
connexion shows that the act here prohibited is going forth to 
gather manna on the Sabbath, and has no reference to going 
out of one’s house on that day. At Exodus, xxxv, 3, the kind¬ 
ling of fire is prohibited. The prohibition is explained by 
Ch. xvi, 23, where the people are commanded not only to 
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gather, hut to hake the supply of niarma for two days. These 
two prohibitions seem to have been incumbent on the children 
of Israel only while sojourning in the wilderness. When wo 
consider the climate of Canaan, and remember that in all ages 
God has required mercy and not sacrifice, we cannot conceive 
the chosen people were forbidden to kindle fire in circumstances 
indispensable to health and comfort, and often even to life. 
With these exceptions, which had a merely local and tempo¬ 
rary application, wo find not a word, in the way either of 
injunction or prohibition, as to the outward observance of 
the Day. 

2nd.-—While minute details are not given, the Sabbath is 
singled out in the sacred record for frequent and honoured 
mention. A glance at the words * Sabbath ’ and ‘Sabbaths’ in 
a Bible Concordance is sufficient to shdw the truth of this re¬ 
mark. "Ye shall fear every man his mother and his father, 
and keep my Sabbaths ; I am the Lo^cl your God.’* " Ye shall 
keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: I am the 
Itowl." On the Sabbath the offerings at the temple were 
doubled. 

3rd.—The Sabbath was appointed ‘ assign 1 between God 
and the children of Israel throughout their generations—-a 
token of His peculiar relation to them, and regard for .them. 
Exodus, xxxi, 13. The institution was thus raised above tem¬ 
ple, sacrifice, priesthood, festival, and ritual. When we remem¬ 
ber the children of Israel were "a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation,” separated from the other nations of the earth for 
God’s special service, we may be sure the institution had a 
peculiar moral significance, which was chosen a sign of the 
covenant, into which He had entered with them. UYie bow in 
the cloud had been seen for ages before it was appointed the 
sign of the covenant made with Noah, from which it received 
new significance. In like manner the Sabbath had existed long 
before the Mosaic dispensation, but with the coming in of that 
dispensation it was raised to a higher place than ever. 

4th .-—The observance of the Sabbath is represented: as indi¬ 
cative of devotedness to God, peculiarly pleasing to Him, and 
rewarded with a signal blessing. Isaiah, lvi, 2, 4 j Iviii, 13, 14. 
In the ideal temple described by Ezekiel, in entire accordance 
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with the tenor of the Old Testament, the priests aw represent¬ 
ed os keeping God's laws and statutes, and hallowing His Sab¬ 
baths. Ch, xliv, 24. 

5th.—The violation of the Sabbath is represented as a heinous 
offence, bringing down God's wrath on individuals and com¬ 
munities, and its withdrawal is represented as one of the 
heaviest of judgments. The Sabbath breaker was to be put to 
death. Exodus, xxxi, 14; Numbers, xv, 32—-80. Tbo violation 
of the sacred day brought down on the people the wrath of 
heaven. “ My Sabbaths they greatly polluted : then I said, I 
would pour out my fury on them in the wilderness, to consume 
them.” Ezekiel, xx, 18. Nehcmiah in his prayeT, Ch, ix, 14, 
mentions the Sabbath as one of the great privileges of his 
people, and names the violation of it along with the breaking 
of God’s precepts, statutes, and laws, as the procuring cause of 
the fearful calamities, which had overtaken and well-nigh 
crushed them as a nation. Many had been their offences 
against God, in reference to the temple, the priesthood, tbo 
sacrifices, and the tithes, but the violation of the Sabbath rose 
up before the mind of Nehemiah, as an offence of peculiar 
heinousness, which deserved the severest punishment. His 
profound reverence for the day was shown by his conduct, 
Ch. yiii, 15—23. One of the threatening* addressed to the 
people was, that God would make their Sabbaths to eease, 
llosea, ii, 11, and when they were sent into captivity the land 
Would on joy the rest, of which it had been robbed by fbeir 
wickedness. Leviticus xxvi, 31. God caused the solexjpi feasts 
aiid Sabbaths to be forgotten in Zion. The adversaries saw 
her in her desolation, and mocked at her Sabbaths. Lamenta¬ 
tions, i, 7 ; ii, 0. 

These passages throw much light on the nature and claims 
of the Sabbatic ul institution, as set up among God's ancient 
people, 

Erom these passages wo are surely entitled to draw the in¬ 
ference tRfet the Sabbath was on an entirely different footing 
front the e meats and drinks and divers washings and carnal 
ordinances' of the Mosaic dispensation. It is inconceivable 
that an institution of a merely ritual or typical character should 
obtain a prominence and honour denied to all other institutions 
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of the si me class. If it did not rise above the level oE the 
Moe«ic enactments, why is it throughout the Old Testament 
invested with peculiar aacredness ? 

When we ponder the passages we have quoted we may loam 
the objects, for which the day was appointed, and tine reasons 
for attaching to it such high importance. 

Periodical relief from bodily toil was evidently intended to 
be one of the great benefits secured. Nothing can be more 
explicit than the inculcation of this rest in which animals as 
well os men were to share. This was surely an inestimable 
boon. In Canaan, as in other lands, man’s wants were sup¬ 
plied by constant toil. In the sweat of his face he ate bread. 
In this arrangement of Providence, God’s loving kindness to 
man as His creature is fur more visible than His displeasure 
nt man as a sinner. But speedy exhaustion is the result of un¬ 
remitting toil. Every day nature insists on hours of entire 
repose, and calls to it by drawing around us the curtains of 
the night. Something more however than daily rest is need¬ 
ed. In all ages and among all nations there have been,.seasons 
of relaxation from labour, recurring with more or less frequen¬ 
cy and regularity. It is of great importance they should not 
occur too frequently, for then sufficient opportunity will not 
he afforded for performing tbo work man's condition, as a 
dweller ou earth, demands. They should not occur too sohlom, 
or the requisite rest w ill not he obtained. They should not 
occur irregularly, and extend when they come over a length¬ 
ened period, for in that case work will be felt too irksome 
and exhausting at one time, and at another time industrial 
habits will be seriously impaired. Who but God, who knows 
thoroughly man’s frame and circumstances, could so fix the 
period of rest, as to secure most effectually man’s welfare and 
enjoyment ? 

Here we see the reason for God Himself making the appor¬ 
tionment of time, which we find in the fourth commandment. 
Six days of labour are to be followed by a day of resWHas not 
experience proved that on this apportionment God has in a 
remarkable manner stamped His knowledge, wisdom, and love? 
Would not a fourth or a fifth day, as a rule, come too often, 
and a tenth or a twelfth too seldom, for release from work ? 
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We all know what became of the decade, which the French 
revolutionists at the end of the last century appointed in their 
destructive zeal. 

During a great part of the history of the chosen people, life 
was, we may well suppose, more simple and less hurried than 
it is with very many in our day, but we may be sure that to 
multitudes one day of entire rest in the week was a priceless 
boon. An arrest was laid on the demands of selfishness and 
avarice, and the toiling and the weary found themselves rest¬ 
ing uuder the shadow of this most merciful institution. There 
were persons to whom the institution was unwelcome. Hard 
worldly men chafed under the restraint imposed on their pur¬ 
suits by the Sabbath, and would have gladly abolished it, if 
they could. The prophet Amos represents them a6. saying, 

“When will the Sabbath begone, that we may set forth wheat, 
making the ephnh small, and the shekel great, and falsifying 
the balances by deceit ?'' Cb. viii, 6. 

While all are agreed that the Jewish Sabbath required absti¬ 
nence from work, there is a great difference of opinion regard¬ 
ing the keeping of the day. Many have strenuously maintain¬ 
ed, that retirement from ordinary labour is alone enjoined by 
the fourth commandment. One writer says, “The Sabbath 
waq, originally nothing more than a day of physical rest.” On 
the other hand it has been maintained, that while the letter of 
the fourth commandment required only abstinence from work, 
its Bpirit required the consecration of tbe day to God's wor¬ 
ship, and withdrawal from everything which interfered with 
" that consecration. With this latter opinion we agree for the 
reasons we proceed to state. 

1st.—There is tio virtue in mere abstinence from bodily Spiritual 
labour. Such rest is often a great boon, but it involves no rest * 
moral goodness. If the Sabbatical rest meant nothing more 
.than this, we can see no reason for the peculiar sacredness 
attached to it. In that case the rest enjoyed by the children 
of Israel was no higher than that enjoyed by their cattle. 

2nd.—The rest of one day, after six days of work, is based 
on God's entering into His rest, on the completion of the work 
of creation. Man, made in God’s image, is called to enter 
into the rest o| his God. We would say with all reverence. 
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the rest of God is not cessation from action.. He rejoices in 
the work of His hands, and is not man bound, when enjoying 
the rest God lias given him, to contemplate God’s works with 
reverence, Jove, and gratitude? God ceased from Hia creative 
work to^enter on His upholding and governing work. “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” pur Saviour said, when 
speaking about the Sabbath rest. The children of Israel, by 
making it a day of mere relaxation from labour, would have 
shown how unworthy they were of being reckoned the children 
of the Most High. His rest was not inactivity, and neither 
should theirs be. In their measure, according to their capaci¬ 
ty, they were bound to follow Him in holy activity, and the 
weekly rest gave .them peculiar facilities for carrying out their 
vocation, as His ministering people. "VVe cannot doubt that 
devout and thoughtful Jews saw in the Sabbath something far 
beyond an arrangement for bodily rest. Some of their most 
esteemed teachers have testified to its spiritual aim. Abanezra 
says, “The Sabbath was given*to man, that lie might consider 
the works of God, and meditate in Id is law.” Aty'rbnnel 
speaks to the same effect. “ The seventh day has been seques¬ 
tered for learning the Divine law, and for remembering well 
the explanations and inquiries regarding it. As is taught in 
Gemara Ilierosol, c Sabbaths and holidays were only appointed 
for meditating on the law of God; and therefore it is said, 
in Medrash Schamoth Rabba, that the Sabbath is to be prized 
as the whole law.’” Another leading authority, It. Menasse 
Ben Isr., even characterizes it as “a notable error to imagine 
the Sabbath to have been instituted for idleness $ for as idleness 
is the mother of all vice, it would then have been the occasion 
of more evil than good.” * » 

3rd.—At Deuteronomy v, 15, we read, “ Remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy 
God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the Sabbath day.” Nehemiah asserts the connexion 
between the Sabbath and deliverance from Egypt. Ch. ix, 
11—--15, .In the Old Testament a very prominent place is 

-- -*■■■>»■■■ .. » Vi » — .»«• y— ■ ■ ■ ■ y ■ ■■m. I ■y mw <.<F < I« >M I| | < H li*»» « 

* Quoted in Dr. Falrbairn’s Typology; Vol, JI,—p. 140. - 
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given to this great event. The feast of the passover was 
appointed to keep it in perpetual and vivid remembrance. The 
sacred writers continually refer to it, to excite the love and 
gratitude of their brethren towards their covenant God. 
When we remember how gloriously God appeared for Israel 
in their redemption from Egypt, and bow He then formed 
them into a nation, preparing them for all His subsequent 
proceedings towards them, we see full reason why the event 
should be kept so constantly before tlieir minds. From the 
words of Moses, which we have quoted, we learn that the 
children of Israel were required, on the Sabbath, to contemplate 
God in the various aspects, in which He had revealed Himself 
to them,—-not only as the Creator, but as their covenant God, 
as their Governor and Redeemer. Where God was not thus 
adored on the day of Rest, not only was a great privilege 
forborne, but a great duty was neglected, and consequently a 
great fcin was committed. 

4th.’—The children of Israel were a kingdom of priests, and 
as such "jsvere called to discharge high functions. They were 
a people f holy to the Lord/ Surely careful preparation for 
their work was necessary, and when wc read of the Sabbath 
as a sign between God and them, as ‘ holy-to the Lord/ may 
we i^ot infer that the Day was specially set apart for this 
purpose ? If mere abstinence from work, or in other words, 
mere idleness was all which the institution required, it must 
have unlitted them for their work, instead of qualifying them 
for it. 

* ’5th.-—The entire tenor of the Old Testament requires us to 
regard the Sabbath rest as something far beyond the mere 
cessation of every day *work. If this be all which is meant 
by the terms which the Sacred Writers employ regarding the 
Day, the duty of sanctifying it, the sin of desecrating it, 
the favour of God which its right observance secures, the 
wroth which its violation incurs, are not their words at once 
inflated and misleading? We have been even told that in 
Isaiah Ivin, 13,14, there is no reference to the spiritual keep¬ 
ing of the Sabbath ! “ Their f own ways/ which the people 

were forbidden to follow on the Sabbath, were the common 

secular labours of the week/’ Their { own pleasure 5 was simply 

Z S 
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their r own business. 9 Tlicir f own words 9 were those winch 
referred to their ‘ ordinary trade/ Let only their every day 
work be put aside, let them only cease from speaking or 
thinking about it, and they have done all which God’s law 
requires. They may recreate and amuse themselves to their 
heart's content, provided of course they do nothing morally 
wrong, they may engage in no special act of worship, they 
may spend the day exactly ns they spend other days, with the 
exception named, and they will have done every thing requi¬ 
site to secure the Divine approbation. By mere abstinence 
from work they will call the Sabbath f a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honourable, 9 they will c delight themselves in the 
Lord/ and He will reward such observance with the most 
signal tokens of His favour!—-What are we to say to such 
interpretation ? If this be not the expulsion from a passage 
of its obvious sense, we know not what is. Let the glowing 
words of the Prophet regarding the coming triumph bf the 
Messiah's kingdom bo interpreted in the same fashion, and 
the prospect which has for ages been cheering the hearts of 
the faithful will speedily lose its brightness. As the surround¬ 
ing air rushes in, and tills up the place, from which it has 
been with difficulty expelled, so the meaning of the passage in 
Isaiah we have been considering arid of similar passages 
speedily reappears, when we cease to hear the gloss put upon 
them, and will be felt irt the future, as in the past, by those 
who fear God, a powerful stimulus, and a great encourage¬ 
ment to the spiritual observance of the Day of Rest. 

t>tb.—These considerations lead us up to the great reason, 
we apprehend ; for the peculiar sacredness attached to the Sab¬ 
bath in the Old Testament. With man’s deteriorated charac¬ 
ter, exposed as he is on every side to trial and temptation, 
assailed os he is from within and from without, often distract¬ 
ed by the business and pressed by the cares of life, he needs 
seasons for the refreshing and invigorating of liis spirit, far 
more than he does for the resting of his body. God knows 
what we need, and He has graciously made provision for our 
wants. The institution which secured rest from bodily toil, 
by its calling the Israelites away from their ordinary avoca¬ 
tions, and by laying its arrest so far as possible on the acti- 
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vilies of life, furnished them with special facilities for holding 
communion with God, and for engaging in His worship. 
They were commanded to love God with all their heart, and 
soul, and might, to circumcise their hearts, to remember all 
the way by which God hackled thorn, and to conduct them¬ 
selves as a holy people. Did not this spiritual work require 
leisure, and deliberate prolonged thought ? Cun we suppose 
that in enjoining a weekly day of rest God had no regard to 
the facilities it gave His people for discharging the high 
duties incumbent on them, and fur attaining the character 
they ought to possess? Must we not rather suppose that in 
the appointment of the Day God had a special view to the 
spiritual purposes it was fitted to subserve? 

For ourselves wc cannot conceive that a day for mere cessa¬ 
tion from work should be raised above temple, sacrifice, and 
ritual, as the Sabbath unquestionably is. The Old Testament 
is as «froe from superstition as the New. No one day is in 
itself more sacred with God than another. Tf one day acquire 
a speend sacredness it must be from the object, to which it is 
consecrated. God’s worship is mail's first duty, his highest 
honour, greatest privilege, ami chief joy. When thus employed 
man rests in God, obtains true satisfaction, and rises to all the 
excellence, of which he is capable. This worship of God re¬ 
flects sacredness, and we would say greatness too, on everything 
with which it is connected. Tf one day in the week be special¬ 
ly devoted to this spiritual work, and man's character and 
position while on earth demand the arrangement, that day, 
though essentially the same with the other Jays, from its 
associations becomes invesfed with a dignity which docs not 
attach to them. This thought gives us an insight into the 
tenor of the Old Testament regarding the Sabbath. The day 
is so sacred because its occupations are so spiritual. If the 
Day had been appointed only for bodily rest, the teaching of 
tlie Old Testament on this subject would have been to us an 
inexplicable enigma. 

Objections have been advanced to the views we have been 
advocating. 

We are told that 'holy' means separate from common use, 
as the temple and its vessels were, and that therefore the com- 
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the spirt- id and to keep the Sabbath holy simply means that by the 
tual obli- cessation of work it should T>e separated from other days, 
fh^Dftv Does not 'holy’ mean separate for sacred use, as well as 
separate from common use? The Israelites were 'holy to the 
Lord/ and if they did not love, aerve, and worship Him, they 
failed to fulfil the end of their calling. It is expressly said 
the Sabbath was to be * holy to the Lord/ and if not sacred to 
JJis worship, wo do not sec how it could be holy to Him. 

Again, we are told that the words of the fourth command¬ 
ment require only abstinence from work. If we are to take 
the mere words of the commandments, and pay no regard to 
thoir spirit, their requirements will be narrow indeed. Mere 
abstinence from open idolatry is all the second commandment, 
in IJjat case, requires. The third is obeyed by abstinence from 
impious talk. The fifth is obeyed by outward homage to 
parents. The sixth is obeyed by not committing murder, how¬ 
ever murderous one’s thoughts, and oven purposes have* been. 
The seventh is obeyed, when adultery is not committed, though 
the heart may have reeked with impurity. We need/not pro¬ 
ceed farther. Such a mode of interpretation confutes itself. 
Commands so impressively given, and so sacredly preserved, 
were surely intended to enjoin something far beyond bare 
obedience to the letter. Even the Pentateuch makes it evident 
heartfelt and spiritual obedience was required. The duties 
incumbent on the people were suggested by the sins forbidden. 

Again, we are told that the magistrate could take cognizance 
only of open violations of the Sabbath. So it was, and so it 
must ever be, where the magistrate is a human being. The 
magistrate among the Jews could no more punish a man for 
murder, adultery, or any other offence, except the sin were 
consummated, than a magistrate can in our days. A man 
might be utterly estranged from the God of Israel, while ren¬ 
dering punctilious obedience to the Mosaic ritual, and the 
magistrate could not touch him. Does it follow that the 
magistrate’s cognizance covered the extent of the Divine 
requirements? Certainly not. God commands much more than 
man can exact, and will punish sins, which never came within 
the ken of earthly rulers. Neither King nor Priest could 
condemn the people as violators of the Sabbath, when the lotto 
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of tlie law was obeyed, but they coukKhstruct the people, and 
we have no doubt the more spiritual of them did, that they 
were guilty in the sight of God, however innocent in the eyes 
of man, when they did not devote the Day to His worship. 

Once more we are told, that the Sabbath breaker was to be 
put to death, and we are asked, if we think the violation of 
the Sabbath should be now capitally punished? We unhesi¬ 
tatingly answer, No. The perverse disobedient son, the idola¬ 
ter, and the adulterer were liable to death, as well as the Sab¬ 
bath breaker, but we are not now authorized to punish offend¬ 
ers in this manner. We do not therefore conclude that, idolutiy, 
perverse filial disobedience and adultery have ceased to be sins. 

In the ten commandments we find no mention of these sanctions, 
but when they were brought into the national code of the Is¬ 
raelites, for reasons in some degree nppar&ni to those who have 
studied the peculiarities of the Mosaic dispensation, they were 
guarded by heavy penalties. The earthly penalties have ceased, 
but* the laws remain. 

In tl\* review of this discussion, we think ourselves justified Inference, 
in arriving at the conclusion, that the consecration of the 
Sabbath to God’s worship is enjoined by the fourth command¬ 
ment, and that the law was violated in spirit and thought, 
not in letter, when the Day was not s]>ent in holy service. 

As to the way in which the Sabbath was actually spent, from The way 
the time of its re-appointment at Mount Sinai till the return in which 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, we have no reliable h*° 

* 1 ° J Micnt tho 

information. As the Day itself, though certainly observed Day. 
Except during the periods of national npostacy, is not once men¬ 
tioned during a very long period, and is then only incidentally 
referred to, it would be strange indeed if we were told how it 
was kept. We know that after the captivity in Babylon, the 
Jews, throughout their own land and in the countries of their 
dispersion, established synagogues, where they met on the Sab¬ 
bath for the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, worship, and 
mutual instruction. Before the Christian era the services of 
the synagogue were as firmly established as the services of 
the temple itself. Because we have no information about 
united worship, except that of the temple, during the earlier 
period; the inference has been drawn there had been on the 
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Sabbath no gathcring^lfor prayer and instruction. We can 
see nothing to justify this inference. As no information is 
before us, wo are left to probabilities, and to us all the circum¬ 
stances of the case seem to ^favour the supposition, that united 
worship was held. The people were commanded to speak con¬ 
tinually to their children of the ways and claims of God, and 
we cannot suppose they allowed the Day of Rest to pass away 
without giving special prominence to such instruction. The 
Priests and Levites were scattered as religious guides among 
the people for the very purpose of teaching them statutes and 
judgments. Is it conceivable that they did not try to gather 
the people together in smaller or larger numbers on the day 
when they could so easily meet, so as to give their instruction 
the wider extension, and the greater effect? Is it not implied 
iu the very incidental notice of the Sabbath in 2nd Kings iv, 
23, that it was the habit of the people to go even from some 
distance to receive instruction from the Prophet on thciSacred 
Day? Was not social worship as much fitted and needed then 
as now, to promote the interest of living piety ? As only those 
resident in Jerusalem and neighbourhood could join the wor¬ 
ship of the temple, except on the occasion of the great festivals^ 
if throughout the land no meeting for worship was held on 
Sabbath, we cannot but think the Day was allowed to run 
sadly to waste. In the absence of information probability 
confronts probability, and lo our minds the probability has 
great force, that wherever the people were in any degree 
faithful to the Mosaic dispensation, public worship was main¬ 


tained. 

The Sab- The Sabbath of the Old Testament has been often confound- 
V 1 'old e( ^ w ^h the Sabbath of the Jews, as prescribed by the Rabbis, 
Testamout an ^ observed by the people. This great mistake has led to 
and the much misapprehension. The Sabbath appointed by God is to 
o tl-fe a remar ^ a ^l e degree different from, and even opposed to, the 
Kabbis, Sabbath of the Talmud. In the Old Testament, as we have ob¬ 
served, no minute instructions are laid down. The sacred 
observance of the Day is insisted on, as no mere external ser¬ 
vice ever is, the violation of the Day is condemned, os no 
transgression of the ceremonial law ever is, but such details as 
wc have regarding the tabernacle, its furniture, its fitting^ 
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the priests, their dresses, offering's, and services are altogether 
wanting. With the very slight exception of the prohibition 
to light fire and to go out on the Sabbath, to which we have 
already referred, nothing is either enjoined or forbidden, as if 
God would train His people even under the former dispensation 
for service prompted l>v loving and grateful hearts, untram¬ 
melled by minute instructions. The self-righteous formal spirit 
of the Jews would notallow the Sabbath to remain as God 
had appointed it. We meet with a new proof that, so far 
from being capable of setting up the Mosaic dispensation, they 
were unable to keep up to its level. With a professed view to 
the honouring of the Sabbath the Rabbis, no doubt, in accord¬ 
ance with the temper of the people, imposed regulations so 
numerous trivial and puerile, that spiritual worship - must 
have been crushed under them. We give a few from the 
Treatise Sabbath of the Mishna. “ Tf the master puts out his 
hand into the si rent and puts u gift into the beggar's hand, or 
takes the beggar’s wallet and draws it back into the house, 
the master has broken the Sabbath ; if the boggnr puts his 
hand into the house, and puts his wallet into the master’s 
hand, or takes something out of it, he is guilty ; but if the 
master puls his hand out, and the beggar takes the gift ( or 
puts his wallet in the other’s hand,) or the beggar puls his 
hand in, and the master puts the gift into it, neither has 
broken the Sabbath ( because in these eases, the action is not 
complete.)” “ Into a pot or kettle, which has been moved from 
the fire boiling, a man must not put spice ; but he may do so 
in a dish or on a plate.” “If a man carries a loaf into the public 
reshuth (place,) lie is guilty ; if two carry it they are absolved 
( namely, because in the one case a man does a complete work, 
but in the other not.) >} * Is tit is the Sabbath of the Old Tes¬ 
tament ? Why should two tilings bo confounded, which are 
essentially different ? 

Much has been said about the Jewish Sabbath, as a gloomy 
burdensome institution, under which the people had groaned, 
and to which amidst the light and liberty of the Christian dis- 


* A number of similar regulations are quoted by Mr. Cornier in his Com¬ 
mentary on Matthew, and by Dr, Fair bairn in his Typology, 
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pensalion wc ought never to submit. We cannot discover 
the gloom, with which the Day has been charged. Is rest 
from toil a gloomy thing? Did the children of toil among the 
Jews feel themselves entering a dark cloud, as the shadow of 
the Sabbath came over them? Were they glad, when it was 
gone? Was the contemplation of the Most High, as the 

Creator and Governor of the world, and as the God and Re¬ 

deemer of Israel, n gloomy employment ? Was the worship 
of God, untrammelled hy trivial and vexatious regulations, a 
wearisome exercise ? Were the various services to their fellow- 
creatures, as well ns to God, to which the feelings suggested 
by the Day were well fitted to prompt them, an irksome task? 
Instead of gloom and burdensomeness, we find liberty and joy 
imparted by the Giver of all good. 

Hutnmnry 'Before proceeding further it may be well to present in a 
vJw/iwi- summarized form the positions we have been endeavouring 

yaucciJ. to establish. The Sabbath was appointed at the time of*man’s 

creation, marriage and the Sabbath being the only institutions 
which have come to us from the garden of Eden. The reason 
given for the setting apart of the day is one which holds good 
for human beings in all ages, and the benefits such a season 
confers are more or less needed in every state of society. The 
decalogue was the republication of tbo moral law, and is bind¬ 
ing on the whole of the human family. The law of the Sab¬ 
bath found in it, with its re-affirmation of the primitive 
reason for the institution, has no more national or temporary 
significance. The law mercifully provides for both bodily 
and spiritual rest. The great snerednesft attached to the Day 
in the Old Testament, in the way of precept, promise, and 
threatening, proves its entire separation from, and vast supe¬ 
riority to all mere ritual observances. 

We think the facts of the case fully sustain these positions. 
We have dwelt the longer and more earnestly on this part of 
our subject, because in these facts we find an immovable basis 
for the perpetual obligation of the Day of Rest. They bring 
us to the conclusion that as tbo Sabbath began with man's 
creation, it will end with the consummation of all things. The 
reasons for its continuance, instead of becoming- feeble by 
time, have received new force, as the history of the world has 
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advanced. If it Las been put aside, the authority for the 
change must be as clearly pronounced, as that for the original 
institution. Instead of being culled to prove the. authority 
for its continuance, we arc entitled to ask the authority for its 
cessation. 

While maintaining that properly speaking the Sabbath was Tlw Jew- 
no institution of Judaism, to be put aside with everything else 
exclusively belonging to the Mosaic dispensation, we acknow- the Sab- 
lodge it received a Jewish tinge from the circumstances in hath, 
which it was long observed. It was a regulating element 
throughout their religious year. Their yearly festivals were so 
arranged as to mark its special sacredness. It had the most pro* 
minent pl»»ce in their various celebrations. It had also no doubt 
a typical reference to the rest, into which Jesus, the Captain 
of our salvation, would lead His people under the New Dis¬ 
pensation, which He would establish. With Judaism the Jew¬ 
ish. element in the Sabbath would cease, but this element was 


only incidental, and when removed leaves the main character¬ 
istics o£ the Day untouched. 

The cftnduct and words of our Saviour in reference to the Our Lord's 
Sabbath deserve our special attention. Our Lord gave great conduct in 

—■ ® ^ p 0 0 ronco 

umbrage to the Jews by the manner in which lie acted on the to the 
Sueved Day. He healed the sick, and the disciples when Sabbath, 
walking through the fields plucked the cars of corn. lie was 
consequently charged will) the violation of the Sabbath. In 
vindication of His conduct lie appealed to the Scriptures, 
which they professed to revere. He cites an Old Testament 
principle, “ God requires mercy and not sacrifice.” He cites 
Old Testament instances. lie proves by the case of David 
and of the Priests in the temple, that God has regard to the 
spirit, not the mere loiter, of II is coir mauds, and that the work 
forbidden in the fourth commandment was not all work, but 
the daily usual labour, which is inconsistent with its object. 

"Work may devolve on us on that day, which it would be a sin 
to leave undone. Our Lord shows the inconsistency of 11 is 
accusers by the way in which they themselves acted, where 
their cattle were concerned. lie ends Ilis defence by declaring 
Ilis authority, “ The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sab¬ 
bath.” 
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Ur war. From our Lord's conduct and words many have drawn the 

ran t able Juf erea ee, that the Sabbath commanded in the decalogue 
DC0 ’ ended with the ushering in of His Dispensation. This in¬ 
ference seems to us unwarrantable. He was a member of the 
Jewish commonwealth, and faithfully observed its rules. Of 
Him it might be affirmed in a very special manner, that He 
fulfilled all righteousness by walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless. Is it conceivable then, 
that He either violated the Sabbath, or even put a slight on 
it? Ho did break through the limitations, with which the 
Day had been fenced by the Jews, and paid no regard to the 
regulations they had imposed, but, as His defence shows, He 
acted in entire accordance with its purport and spirit. Ho 
rescued the command to keep the Day holy, as He did the 
other commands of God, from the false glosses, which hid 
their meaning, and perverted their object. He said, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbaths" It 
was made for man's benefit, to promote at once his temporal 
and spiritual welfare. A similar remark might be made 
about Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and every institution, 
which God has ordained for man, while he is on earth. In¬ 
stitutions become mere idols when they are turned into mas* 
ters to be slavishly obeyed, instead of being regarded as means 
appointed to subserve man’s welfare. The Jews by their 
innumerable and trivial rules had acted as if man were made 
for the Sabbath, and as if life might be well spent in paying 
it fantastic honour. In reference to the Sabbath and other 
institutions, professing Christians have not infrequently foL 
lowed the example of the Jews, and when they have done so, 
the consideration of our Lord's words has been well fitted to 
recal them to a sense of their error. The principle which our 
Lord adduces from the Old Testament, “ the Lord requires 
mercy, and not sacrifice," applies not only to the Sabbath, but 
to all outward ordinances of every kind. It may be made a 
pretext for sinful laxity, but when the principle is carried out 
under the guidance of an enlightened mind, a tender conscience, 
and a loving heart, we cannot doubt that God's approbation 
is secured, even when there is a marked deviation from out¬ 
ward rule. We find an illustration in 2nd Chronicles xxx, 18,19 f 
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If in our probationary state each must have a discretionary “Th« 
power, for which we ore directly responsible to God, how much 
more must it reside in Him, who is the Lord of all, and there*: bath,” 
fore the Lord of the Sabbath 1 He alone can judge perfectly 
of the way in which it ought to be kept, and He watches over 
its observance with supremo authority. If the original insti* 
tution required only bodily rest, and were of temporary obliga¬ 
tion, we could not expect our Saviour to call Himself its Lord, 

So external an ordinance, at the very time of its death, deserved 
not so high an honour. He is the Lord of the living, not of 
the dead or dying. On the title, “ the Lord of the Sabbath/ 1 
Dr. David King well remarks, “ It seems as if some cannot 
think of power in connexion with the Sabbath unless as exer¬ 
cised in abrogation. If it be placed in Christ's charge they 
take for granted that more or less extinction must be the 
consequence. They speak as if Christ's sceptre was an axe, 
and the only question were liow much it would how down and 
devastate! We maintain on the contrary that Christ would 
not bo fjio Lord of the Sabbath to be its destroyer. In the 
language oE the New Testament this title points to assured 
prosperity. But though he will not superintend in order to 
annihilate either worship or worshippers, the designation 
“ Lord ” docs suppose a manifested supremacy, and leads us to 
expect ameliorating modification with essential preservation— 
in other words a ChrisUni Sabbath or Lord's Day/' 

There has been much discussion about the words “The Sab- "TheSab¬ 
bath was made for man/' some maintaining that the words 
mean the Sabbath was made for the worshipper, not the woiv man « 
shipper for the Sabbath, while others contend that it means the 
Sabbatli was made for man—the man, as the exact expression 
is—for the human race, not for one section of it, as the Jewish 
nation was. In* support of this latter view it is alleged ( the 
man 3 must mean either a particular person, or man in general, 
and as no individual can bo referred to, it must refer to the 
race. This view has much to rocommend it, but as the 
immediate reference of our Lord's words is to the worshipper, 
we do not think the reference to the race can be proved. One 
thing is certain, that our Lord in the most explicit terms pre¬ 
dicted the destruction of the temple, the overthrow oi the 
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Jewish Church and state, the cessation of the peculiar services 
of Judaism, and the introduction of a new and spiritual dis¬ 
pensation, but IJe did not utter one word about the abrogation 
of the Sabbatli. 

Apostolic Let us now consider the teaching of the Apostolic writings 
teaching, regarding the Sabbath. 

The question has not infrequently been set!led in this sum¬ 
mary fashion. ‘The Jews were commanded to rest on the 
seventh day in terms so explicit, that no one could misunder- 
Dcmand stand or pervert them. Toint out to us a. passage in the New 
e n n cY! Testament of equal explicitness, commanding us to rest from 
nwjnt. all work on "the first day, and we shall he satisfied. If you 
cannot, wc may see good reason for abstaining from our ordi¬ 
nary work, and for meeting with others for God's worship on 
that day, but we cannot regard it as a Divine institution bind¬ 
ing on our consciences/ This demand for direct legislation 
seems to us unreasonable. It can be made only when some of 
« the most important principles .and marked features of the 
New Testament are overlooked. 

Consider Various considerations explain the absence of direct enact- 

tion» in meT1 t j n consistency with the view the Sabbath has not ceased, 
reply, " r 

1st -Little 1st.—The New Testament from beginning to end has remark- 

direct le- ably little in the way of direct legislation on any subject. There 
fnVhc^N 1 great facts are proclaimed, great principles arc asserted, 

X, ’ great truths are taught, great lessons for the guidance of life 
are imparted, but there is no trace of minute legislation. Bap¬ 
tism and the Lord's Supper were instituted by our Lord Him¬ 
self in remarkably few and informal words. Regarding these 
ordinances many questions have been eagerly discussed, which 
could never have arisen, if the minute and precise manner of 
the Old Testament had been followed. On the subject of 
Church Government not a syllable is found in the shape of 
direct enactment. We have principles laid down, and prece¬ 
dents recorded, which are sufficient for our guidance, but 
the statements made are so fragmentary, indirect, and we 
may say incidental, that the most consciencious and enlighten¬ 
ed Christians have differed widely as to the inferences to he 
drawn from them. One inference seems to ns manifest—that 
God's grace is not shut up within the limit of any ecclesiastic 
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*vd organization, and that Christianity is something infinitely 
higher than any external administration. The Char oh is treated* 
as if it had grown out of its childhood and youth, and had en¬ 
tered its manhood. The decisions at which it may arrive are by 
no means matters o£ indifference, 1ml for a knowledge of the 
Master's will it must betake itself to a study of indications 
furnished, and not to the examination of a code. The Church has 
been indeed trusted on questions of the utmost importance in 
a degree which could not have been expected. Look for in¬ 
stance at the Canon of the New Testament. How important 
is it that only those writings ho accepted as inspired instruc¬ 
tion under the New Dispensation, which can he proved to have 
been either composed by the Apostles, or stamped by their ap¬ 
proval ! The Old Testament, as possessed by the Jews, has 
come down to us with the signature of our Lord’s frequent 
and express testimony. The attestation of the New Testament 
by th<$ last survivor of the Apostolic hand would have been 
deemed a high guarantee of its genuineness and authority. 

We know however that no such attestation 1ms been given* 

The writings of the Apostles were early circulated and highly 
revered, but they were mixed up for a time with works of a 
different order. The Apostles had all departed, and it looked 
as ii the Canon could never be satisfactorily settled. After 
a long period, not by the decision of any Council, for the 
small Council of Laodicea in the fourth century only witnessed 
to the prevailing belief of the Church, but by a gradually form¬ 
ed and widely diffused consent, which considering the state 
of the dhurch was singularly unanimous, the whole body of 
the faithful arrived at a conclusion, which has so recommended 
itself to succeeding ages, that though rationalists have found 
abundant scope for their sceptical ingenuity in trying to prove 
its unsoundness, it has been cordially accepted by Christians 
generally. As Christians we appeal without hesitation to the 
New Testament, though it has hot received the imprimatur of 
an Apostolic hand. We need not then be stumbled, if we find 
no express legislation on the subject of the Sabbath. The 
whole maimer of the book, and the way in which it has reached 
us might prepare us for the absence of an express enactment. 2 
2nd.—Christ came into the world not to destroy the law, q \ x r { 
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came to but to fulfil it. He came to introduce & dispensation, f oV 
lavf 1 lhe oH previous dispensations had. been the preparation, 

and which would be the consummation of them all. Previous 
dispensations were the foundation, this was the superstructure; 
they were the flower, this the fruit; they were the scaffolding, 
this the finished building* In previous dispensations there 
was much, which was temporary, and has passed away, not so 
much by being abrogated, as by being fulfilled. Every essen^ 
t-ial principle has been maintained, and has received emphatic 
confirmation. Even positive institutions apparently abolished 
are really upheld. The paschal lamb is no longer offered, and 
the paschal feast is no longer held, but is not the Lord's 
Supper the continuation of the Passover under the form suited 
to the days of the Messiah ? The rite of circumcision is no 
longer administered, and by it no longer is admission obtained 
into the visible Church, but what is Baptism except its 
continuance in the form best fitted to the higher and more 
comprehensive position the Church has obtained? 

The 3rd.—If institutions like the Passover and Circumcision 

Sabbath have been not so much abolished as transformed, we might 
in a nc\v fwily expect the Sabbath in its essential principles to survive 
form, the change of dispensations. The PassoYer was an exclusively 
Jewish institution. Circumcision had been appointed long 
before the days of Moses, and was practised by other nations 
besides the Israelites, but it had been so closely interwoven 
with the Mosaic economy, that it came to be regarded as one 
of its essentia] elements. We have seen that the Sabbath 


stood higher than either the one or the other, or indeed than 
any other institution. It would be strange then, if they 
survived in new and higher forms, while the Sabl ath, as if it 
had been simply a type of better things, had passed away, 
when they were accomplished, even notwithstanding the fact, 
that owing to its importance it had obtained a place in the 


decalogue. 

4th.—’The 4th.—The argument for the continuance of the Day of rest 
grounds j g seen to have additional strength, when we consider the 
Sabbati- grounds for its appointment. Neither in the original law as 


c a 1 
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i uT ^ omu * *** Genesis, nor in its re-enactment on Mount Sinai, is 
the famlcst (illusion made to considerations of a merely perso- 
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Dal, national, and transitory character. In the new creation, meat ro* 
which has been effected by the coming of our Lord, and which main# 
is so great and glorious that the Prophet Isaiah says, ( Ch. lxv, 

17, 18) "the former shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind/' have we not a very strong additional reason for giving 
to the special service of God that portion of time, which had 
been consecrated from the beginning? In the redemption from 
sin and Satan secured for us by the blood of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, have we not an infinitely higher object set before us for 
our grateful, loving, and reverential remembrance, than the 
children of Israel had for their redemption from Egypt ? The 
grounds for the original institution, instead of being weakened, 
have become much strengthened, as the world's history has 
advanced. Hero the maxim applies. Lex slat dunk ratio 
uanet . 

5th.—The argument is still further strengthened, when we 5th.—TJio 

look ai the benefits it wsfe intended to confer. These benefits Refits of 

the Sab- 

are »as much needed, and as precious, as they ever were. Rest bath still 
to both fyody and mind, release from ordinary labour and repose required, 
for the soul in God's service, was the great boon provided for 
man by this institution. This double boon continues to be 
urgently required. By the coming of our Saviour and the 
setting up of His Kingdom in the world the conditions of hu¬ 
man life have not been changed. All things continue full of 
labour. Man has everywhere to exert himself for the supply 
of his wants. The toilers arc to be seen everywhere. Never 
perhaps were the labours of life more pressing and exhausting 
than they are among multitudes in our own day. If rest every 
seventh day was welcome to the workers among the Jews, we 
should think it must be equally welcome to the great mass of 
our own population. The temptations and trials of life are as 
great ds they ever were, and the tried and tempted spirit can 
be safe only by entering into the spiritual rest, for the attain¬ 
ment of which the Sabbath furnished special facilities. The 
cessation of the Day would be the withdrawal of these facili¬ 
ties. Our Lord camo into the world to break every yoke, but 
those who hence conclude He has abrogated the Sabbatical rest 
surely take a very perverted view of the institution. It is 
strange to consider the command to rest as a j oke ifnposed. 
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Instead of gloom and severity we see nothing in the Day, hut 
the most tender consideration for man's welfare. Its cessation 
would be not the removal of a burden, but the withdrawal of 
a signal privilege, which led many other privileges in its train. 
Instead of raising us, this would be to put us in a far more 
disadvantageous position for both bodily and spiritual rest, 
than the position of those who lived in the times preceding 
the advent of the Messiah. We are subjected to no such pri¬ 
vation, as we proceed to show. 

In bringing these views with us to the consideration of the 
teaching of the New Testament regarding the Sabbath wc are 
not prejudging the subject. If these views be baseless suppo¬ 
sitions, we are liable to the charge, but if they rest on the 
clear lessons of God's word, and the certain facts of God's 
government, as we believe they do, they give us legitimate 
help in arriving at a right conclusion. 

When we study the Apostolic waitings we cannot fail to 
be struck with the prominence given to the first day of the 
week. On it our Lord came forth from the tomb, Matthew, 
xxviii, 1; Mark, xvi, 1; Luke, xxiv, 1; John, xx/ 1. On 
that very day lie appeared to IIis disciples. Eight days 
afterwards lie appeared again to them. On the first day of 
the week, (Leviticus, xxiii, 15, 1G,) the Spirit was poured out 
in a miraculous manner, thus impressively confirming the 
testimony of the Apostles that the Lord had risen, and bring¬ 
ing a large Recession to the Church. Thenceforward it was 
the day appointed for the gathering together of the followers 
of Jesus, with a view to the observance of the peculiar services 
of the New Dispensation. Wc read that Paul and his com¬ 
panions on llieir way to Judaea from Philippi abode at Troas 
seven days. The narrative proceeds to inform us of what 
occurred “upon the first day of the week, when the disciples 
came together to break bread/' Acts, xx, 6—13. At 1st Co¬ 
rinthians, xvi, 1, 2, we read, “ Now concerning the collection 
for the saints, as I have given order to the Churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings when I come/' In coun¬ 
tries so widely separated from each other as ‘Achaia and 
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Galatia, it is thus seen the first day of the week had a place 
assigned it for Christian work, which separated it from other 
days. 

If in Mysia, Achaia, and Galatia, the first day of the week The 
was under Apostolic direction set apart for the special services ^ d 8 
of the Church, there can be no reasonable doubt the same rule 
prevailed, wliei eve? Christian communities were formed. The 
name given to the day in Revelation i, 10 is decisive in sup¬ 
port of this view. There it is called He Kuriafa hemera just 
as the Lord’s supper is called To Kuriakott deipnon in 1st Corin¬ 
thians, xi, 20. The form of the expression proves there was 
at that early period a day so universally recognized, as sacred 
to Christ, that it was called by His name. The incidental 
way in which the expression is introduced, ns if it need¬ 
ed no explanation, gives a more striking testimony to the 
known consecration of the day, than could be furnished by any 
formal statement. Who can be the Lord, to whom the day 
is consecrated, but the Glorious One, who continually has that 
title aesjgned Him throughout the New Testament, and is iu 
this very book called the King of Kings and Lord of Lords ? 

What can His day mean but that first day of the week, which, 
was made for ever memorable by His resurrection from the dead, 
an event which consummated every preceding proof of His 
being the Son of God, which showed that His work was accom¬ 
plished, His enemies defeated, and His reign assured ? The 
spiritual instinct, we would rather say the Divinely instructed 
minds .of Christ’s first disciples, at once seized on the day as the 
most appropriate for their gatherings. The title r the first day 
of the week speedily passed over into the higher and more 
specific title, f The Lord’s Day.' As the Lord's Supper was 
that sacred meal by partaking of which in common the disci¬ 
ples commemorated the death of their Lord, as the life of all 
who believe in Him, and avowed themselves to be His ran¬ 
somed ones, so the Lord’s Day was the day set apart to com¬ 
memorate His resurrection, and by the contemplation, alone 
and together, of that event with the other events bound up 
with it, to inflame their hearts with love to Him, and anew 
to dedicate themselves to His service. 

The word employed iu the passage already quoted Acts jes, 

2U 
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7, which is translated f came together 9 plainly tells us that it 
was the settled habit of the disciples thus to meet, as appears 
from the use of the same word in 1 Corinthians, xi, 17, 18; 
xiv, 28, 26; Hebrews x, 26. We see here something far 
higher than a mere ecclesiastical arrangement, resting on the 
exclusive authority of the Church, and to be laid aside, if the 
Church deem fit. We trace the appointment to the example 
and direction of the Apostles, and when we listen to them, we 
listen to tbeir Lord, and bow to His will. May we not say 
when we come to the Apostles, and see them acting in their 
Apostolic capacity, we hear the Master’s feet behind them ? 

The reasons for the appointment are obvious. United wor¬ 
ship was essential to the growth, we may say rather to the 
continued existence, of the newly formed Church. It was 
never intended that every follower of Christ should alone 
struggle against his spiritual foes, alone perform the work 
assigned him, and alone prosecute his journey heavenward. 
Such solitude would be contrary to the nature, with which 
God has endowed man, and subversive of the laws hv winch 
He governs the world. The social qualities of man, instead 
of being suppressed by true piety, are purified, quickened, and 
directed by it. Christ came to raise and sanctify, not to maim 
and impoverish our nature. Scattering men, separating them 
from each other as well as from God, and setting them in 
hostility against each other, is Satan’s work, while gathering 
them, drawing them to God and to each other, is the work of 
our blessed Saviour. The disciples of Christ might have 
maintained intercourse without meeting together as a commu¬ 
nity, and joining together in common acts of worship, but 
the frequent assembling in one place of all the believers resi¬ 
dent in a locality was fitted to impart new strength to the 
entire body of the faithful. Thus they could realise' their 
oneness, as otherwise they could not, thus all their social na¬ 
ture was enlisted on the side of faith in Christ, thus peculiar 
opportunities were supplied for giving and receiving instruc¬ 
tion and impulse, thus their union was manifested to the world 
around them. It was very important these gatherings should 
be held at fixed and frequently recurring periods, known by 
all, so that they might nqt be forgotten among the engage- 
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inents and trials oE life, and so that the requisite leisure from 
ordinary occupations might be secured. What day could be 
more appropriate than the one actually appointed—that day 
of the week, on which their Saviour came forth from the 
tomb, thus opening the door of heaven to all who should 
believe on Him ? * 

If there be a Sabbath under the Christian Dispensation we 
undoubtedly find it in the first day of the week. 

We cannot suppose that one day in the week, except during One Sab- 
a brief transition period, bos been set apart for the Sabbatb, ^ath re * 
and another day for meeting together as Christians to engage ^ fl ra t 
in the peculiar services of the Christian Church, that other day of the 
day too by its very title being specially dedicated to the Lord ^ eelc * 
Jesus Christ. As little can wc suppose there are now two 
weekly Sabbaths. Wc have stated our reasons for our belief 
that the Sabbath has been continued, and with the example 
of the Apostles and primitive Christians before us we cannot 
hesitate as to the day on which it is to be enjoyed. It ia 
natural for us to wish for a clear affirmation in direct terms, 
that the Sabbath has been upheld, while the day has been 
changed, but the more we consider the relation of the New 
Testament Church to that of former dispensations, pnd the 
mode of teaching employed in the New Testament, the less 
need we wonder that we are left to indirect and apparently 
incidental statements for the ascertaining of our Lord's will. 

Many are the objections advanced against the views we have O b j e e- 
been propounding. Let us consider some of them. 1st.—The t i o n a, 


* Three distinguished Divines, who flourished in three successive centuries, 
Dr. John Owen, President Jonathan Edwards, and Dr. Wardlaw, have oon* 
structed an elaborate argument in favour of applying Hebrews, iv, 9, to the 
Christian Sabbath. “ There remaineth therefore a rest ” a sabbath-keeping, 
11 to the people of God.” They maintain that the next verse refers to oU* 
Lord. He that is entered into his rest, ho also hatheeased from his own 
tforks, as God did from His.” As the seventh day was consecrated for the 
Sabbath, because God on it ceased from the work of creation, so the first day 
of the week is now consecrated for the weekly rest, because on it Christ by, 
HU resurrection ceased from the work of redemption. There remaineth. 
therefore under the Christian Dispensation a Sabbath for the people of God; 
In the English version of this fourth chapter of Hebrews wo meet the word 
“ rest ” again and again, but in the Original the word for Sabbath-keeping 
occurs only in the ninth verse. We see much force iu the argument; but ou$; 
limits will not permit us to enter into it. 
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ut.>-Th:o spirituality of the Christian Dispensation has been alleged 
tvthe a £ Hins * doefcrino of the Christian Sabbath, We are told 
Christian that as all time has been consecrated by* the advent of the 
Dispense Messiah, no period is now more sacred than another, and that 
we ongbfc at all times to raise our hearts to God. This we 
fully believe, but will not the perpetual consecration of our 
hearts to God be helped by fixed and often recurring' seasons 
being specially set apart for His worship? Will not the six 
days of the week be more devoutly spent, because on the 
seventh there has been a withdrawal from worldly engagements 
in order to waiting on God ? We are commanded to pray 
without ceasing, and in order to obedience to the command 
we must have set opportunities for prayer. Christianity is no 
‘outward service nor ordinance, however sacred, but it requires 
outward service, and has outward ordinances. By attending 
aright to these we are greatly helped in reaching the goal 
' righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost/ As 
we have already observed, the conditions cf our natural and 
spiritual life remain unchanged, and our Heavenly Father has 
mercifully provided the aid we so urgently require. There is 
ft hyper-spirituality, which ministers to a veiy nnspiritual 
purpose. 

2nd.—The fcnd.—We are told that by making the first day of the week 

day fethe Sabbath we abandon the fourth commandment at the very 
Sabbath time we are contending for its perpetuity. To this we reply, 
e°d ^day l < * rres untouched the spirit of the command, 
ttal. * and m one aspect does not even trench on its letter. There 
are still six days of work followed by a day of rest, the pro¬ 
portion of time being thus maintained. * We still work oti 
six days and rest on the seventh, reckoning from the com¬ 
mencement cf the working period, and not according to the 
order of the week. 

If the law demanded the observance cf the Sabbath within 
precisely the same hours, it could be obeyed only within the 
narrow boundaries of Judcea, and even ia it there would be a 


* Some may require rest at a shorter period, some at a longer, but a general 
law must have regard to the greatest number of cases, and experience amply 
proves the proportion actually fixed has been most wisely made, 
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slight difference. The Jews in the lands of thfeir dispersion 
strictly observed the Sabbath, keepit% it from sunset to sun¬ 
set, nnd they were sufficiently scattered to have in some places 
a difference of hours in the time of their respective localities. 
Living* os Christians do on different sides of the globe, tho 
time for the Sabbath must differ widely, the worship of many 
ending, when the worship of others is beginning. We find in 
the Old Testament as little as in the New of a superstitious 
regard to certain hours, as if they had an intrinsic holiness, 
and entered as an essential element into the Sabbatical 
arrangement. The stress has been ever laid on a seventh por¬ 
tion of time being devoted to bodily rest and spiritual worship, 
and the change of day from the seventh to the first does not 
interfere with these objects in the slightest degree. While it 
does not take us away from the contemplation of the objects 
proposed in the original institution, it tends to fix the whole 
soul c*n the new creation and the great redemption, which form 
the glory of the Christian Dispensation. While the former 
deliverances of the Church ought not and will not he forgotten, 
tho redemption effected by the death of Christ, and declared 
to be accomplished by His resurrection, has a pre-eminence, 
which entitles it to the most honourable commemoration here, 
in apticipntion of the occupations of the redeemed above. We 
have only to get a glimpse of our Lord's resurrection in its 
connexion with the glory of Ood and the salvation of man to 
see how fit it was that the change should be effected, of which 
in the.New Testament we have clear indications, while it was 
obviously unfit the Sabbath should continue on the day on 
which our Lord lay in the tomb. Our Saviour, as Lord of the 
Sabbath, has made the change through His Apostles, and has 
thus impressively taught His people, that He has entered on 
His mediatorial reign. 

# May we not also see in the change of the day the elevation 
of the Sabbath above its Jewish associations, and the elimina¬ 
tion of that Jewish element, which did not belong to it as 
part of the decalogue, but which it contracted from being 
closely bound up with tho Mosaic economy? In Ezekiel's 
vision of. the Church in the days of the Messiah under the 
image of a glorious temple and ritual, we seem to find a pro- 
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is not 
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tSabbath. 


4th.— 
There 
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intimation of the change of day in Ch. xliii, 27. “It shall 
be, that upon the eigh%day, and so forward, the priests shall 
make your burnt offerings upou the altar, and your peace offer¬ 
ings; and I will accept you, saith the Lord God/ 1 We ought 
also to remember that taking the Scripture narrative exactly 
as we find it, the seventh day of the week was man's first 
day on earth, and it was, if we may 60 speak, God's first day 
after the creation-work was accomplished. 

3rd.—We are often reminded that the first day of the week 
is not even once called the Sabbath in the New Testament. 
The word Sabbath often occurs, and is invariably given to 
the day held sacred by the Jews. The reason is obvious. 
If two days received the same name, the one could not be 
distinguished from the other. That day naturally retained it, 
to which it had been long applied. 

4tb.—Again, wc are told that if on our Lord J s resurrection 
the first day of the week became the Sabbath, many of the first 
Christians must have kept sacred two successive days of every 
week, the seventh as Jews, the first as Christians. W.c cannot 
suppose this to have been the case. Beyond all doubt the 
Jewish Christians continued for many years to observe the 
seventh day as the Sabbath. If they clung so tenaciously, 
as we know they did, to the Mosaic dispensation, we may he 
sure they would have been shocked at the thought of desecrat¬ 
ing the Sabbath by engaging in their worldly occupations. 
As Christians they met on the first day with Gentile believers 
for the peculiar worship inaugurated by the New Dispensation, 
and in all likelihood they gave the rest of the day to their 
usual avocations. There was no violent disruption of Judaism, 
that Christianity might take its place. It was intended that 
the one should melt into the other, and that the change should 
bfe effected not so much by direct command, as by the force of 
providential circumstances convincing Christ’s followers Juda¬ 
ism had become old, and must disappear. At suoh a transition 
period thero could not fail to be much irregularity and incon¬ 
gruity, which would cease, when the New Dispensation should 
be fully established. 

We have already more than once observed, that no supersti-* 
turns importance was attached to the more hours, on which the 
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Sabbath was spent, and the Jewish Christians, When bent on 
doing their Lord's will, were doubtless accepted by Him, 
though owing to their peculiar position they deviated in letter 
from that which He intended to be the rule for His people in 
succeeding ages. In the great, we might almost say the 
necessary tenderness shown to the prejudices of Jewish 
believers, may wo not find one reason for the absence of a 
direct enactment, commanding the Sabbath to be in future 
observed on the first day of the week? 

The numerous slaves in the Primitive Church might have 
found it absolutely impossible to observe the Day, as Chris¬ 
tians in ordinary times can. To such cases we may surely 
apply the memorable words quoted by our Lord, <c I desired 
mercy and not sacrifice." * 

Wc have not yet come to the end of the objections advanced 
against the Sabbath in the times ot the Messiah. One no¬ 
table objection remains to be mentioned. 

5th.—We are told that the New Testament directly disclaims 
such aifinstitution. For instance in Romans, xiv, 5, 6, we read 
f( One man estccmcth one day above another : another esteemetli 

V 

every day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regnrdeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord; 
and Jic that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not re¬ 
gard it." If we look at the object of Paul when he wrote those 
words, we shall find it has no bearing on the subject under dis¬ 
cussion. In the Church at Rome, as in other Churches, there 
were Jews, who not satisfied with a scrupulous adherence to 
fhe rites of the Mosaic economy insisted on their Gentile, 
brethren following their example. Tims unhappy strife was in¬ 
troduced, and the minds of believers were unsettled. They were 
occupied with the distinction between one day and another, and 
between one kind of food .and another, when they ought to have 
l\ad the soul fixed on Jesus as the Saviour, and on the excellence, 
which through Him they should attain. Paul directs them to 
the great truth ( vs. 17,18.) " The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. For he that in these things serveth Christ is acceptable 
God, and approved of men." He assuredly does not mean 
by such words to disparage outward institutions, like BaP* 
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lism and the Lord’s Supper, more than when elsewhere he 
says, “ Circumcision availeth nothing nor uncircumcision, 

but faith which worketh by love,” or as we read in 
another place—“ but a new creature/ 1 If any of the Roman 
Christians bad turned round on Paul and said, f As you make 
so little of days wc better meet for worship on some other day 
of the week, than the first. Another day \yill suit us better/ 
Paul would have resented such an inference as altogether illegi¬ 
timate. He had no superstitious feeling in favour of one 
day above another, but one d«y on account of the glorious 
ev%iit which had occurred on it stood out so high above the 
rest, that be appointed it, wc doubt not by Divine guidance, 
for Christian worship in the Churches planted by him. In 
consistency with the appointment he could write to the 
Church at Home, as he did. 

These remarks are applicable to the other passage often 
quoted, Colossians, ii, It), 17. In Colosse as at ltomp the 
Juduical externalizing and self-righteous spirit was at work, 
and Paul wrote to check it. Some suppose that as the word 
here used is e Sabbaths,' not ‘ Sabbath/ or even 1 the Sabbaths/ 
the reference is not to the seventh-day rest, but to the Jewish 
festivals, which went by that name. The word in its plural 
form is no doubt applied to Jewish festivals, Leviticus, xx'iii, 
32, 37 —39, but it is also applied to the weekly rest, and 
when wo read of the sacred seasons of the Jews, 'an holiday or 
the new moon/ we cannot suppose the day is excluded, which 
was most revered, and which the name so immediately sug¬ 
gests. So far as the Sabbath was a type of the rest Christ 
would impart it came to an end, but we have seen it was far 
more than this, and therefore it remains. 'The body' the sub¬ 
stance 1 is of Christ/ Too often was this € body * hidden, not 
manifested, by the way in which rites intended to set it forth 
were observed. This perversion of Divine institutions has 
come down to tho New Dispensation, because human nature 
has come down to it. The late Dr. Candlish has well remark¬ 
ed on this passage, “ The Apostle is not discussing the sub¬ 
ject of set times and modes of worship. He is thinking of 


something altogether dfferent. He is insisting and dwelling 
on the spiritual standing of believers, as crucified with Christ 
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and risen with him. As crucified with Christ they ore dead to 
Jill leg-id ordinances and formal observances. * * Are they to 
forego or compromise this liberty of acceptance and peace 
with God, on the footing of free grace and perfect righteous¬ 
ness, on which in Christ they now stand? No, not at the 
summons of any ordinances, he they ever so sacred or ever so 
salutary. Sue!) I apprehend is Paul's reasoning ; and being 
such it really does not require him to be very careful as to 
what ordinances lie names as specimens. Nay, it is reasoning 
which will apply in full force to ordinances that are still of 
divine authority; fo B iptism, the Lord’s Supper, the m*’* 
Day; in so much that if at any time I saw a Christian bro¬ 
ther suffering the observance of the Lord's day to come in 
between him and God's free grace ; keeping the holy Sabbath 
in a legal frame of mind or in the spirit of bondage; T could 
almost find it in my heart to address him in the bold words of 
Lutlitfr, and bid him work, or play, or dance, or do anything 
with all its hours ; rather than let it become an occasion of 
servilely working out a righteousness of his own ; or mar the 
simplicity of his sole and single reliance on the perfect righ¬ 
teousness of Christ and the sovereign love of God." 

So far as we know these are the main objections to the doc¬ 
trine of a Chirstian Sibhath, and when candidly considered wo 
think thov have no vnlidilv. 

The Jews as a people, with the destruction of their temple 
and the breaking up of their stall, became more bitter than 
ever against the followers of Jesus, and those of Jewish descent 
’became so united with their Gentile brethren that the previous 
distinction was effaced. One consequence of the blending in 
the Church of the two elements previously so maiked, and not 
infrequently discordant, was that the seventh day of the week 
was no longer held sacred, and the first day was universally 
honoured, except by the small sects of Nazarenes and Ebio- 
nites, who continued to cling to Judaism. Justin Martyn, af¬ 
ter giving an account of the way in which the services of the 
Church wore conducted, says, "We meet on Sunday, since it is 
the first day on which God, changing the darkness and matter, 
made the.world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour rose on the same 
day from the dead." A similar testimony is given by succeed* 
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ing writers. The clay was so obviously the successor of the 
ancient Sibbath, that it receives tiro name from such promi¬ 
nent leaders as Inuiswig, demons Aloxundrimis, Origen, Je¬ 
rome, Augustine, ami Chrysostom, Origen i», so far »» wo 

know, the first who uses expressly the term, “ the Christian 
Sabbath.” As the seventh-clay rest was no longer oiraerved 
by Christians, no misunderstanding could arise from the use 
of the ancient honoured and most suitable term. Those then 
are greatly mistaken who trace to a Puritan origin the appli¬ 
cation of the word 1 Sabbath* to the first day of the week. It 
ha^Hhmc to us From the early Fathers, whose names are revered 
by all sections of the Christian Church. 

While the first day of the week has had among professedly 
Christian nations a jJaee not accorded to any other day, there 
has been a great diversity of o]>inion and practice regarding 
its obligalion and observance. Many have regarded it as the 
continuance of the ancient Sabbath, and have considered 
themselves bound to abandon on it all secular pursuits, and to 
devote the day entirely to God's service, in the various ° forms 
in which that service can be rendered, while others have 
regarded it as an entirely new institution, and have looked on 
its requirements as met by attendance at pul die worship, and 

by the observance of rites enjoined by the Church, the rest of 
the day being free for such employmcmts rod pleasures as 
individual necessity or lifcmg may suggest. The persons 
entertaining this latter viewmny he divided into two classes, 
who have reached the same conclusion by opposite routes*. 

The one class is composed of those who are strangers to 
spiritual and evangelic 1 1 religion. They love the work!, and 
arc devoted to its gain, honour, and pleasure, but they mom 
than suspect they will have an account to render of tlio man¬ 
ner in which they have spent their lives, and they think it 
well to do something, which will still conscience now, and 
incline at last the balance in their favour. Many such persons 
are very willing to give an hour or two on Sunday to what 
they deem religious work, provided they may spend the rest 
of the day as they like. They look on religion much as boys 
do on a rather hard lesson, which they get through as quickly 
as they can, and with it over they can sally forth as free to 
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follow their fancy as the birds of heaven are.. To persons of 
this character a day shutting 1 out both secular work and 
worldly pleasure would be an intolerable burden. In their 

opinion tho Sunday is a Church Holiday, which demands a 

small part of their time, and considerately leaves the rest to 
their own enjoyments How widely these views have prevailed 
in England, even in Post-Reformation times, is well known 
to every one in any degree conversant with our history. 

To the second class we have already referral. They contend 
that the New Dispensation is too spiritual to admit of one 
«lay being more sacred than another. They remind ug fthat 
our time, our property, our all are Christ's, and ought to be 
every day and hour consecrated to Ilim. They acknowledge 
indeed that special seasons set apart for Cod’s worship are 
desirable, but they think these have a double value when 
spontaneously appointed, not authoritatively commanded. They 
think there is no Divine obligation to abstain from any 
secular work or pleasure, (o which on other d iys persons may 
lawfully Ix'ta.ke themselves. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century are often cited in 
defence of these views. Luther, Calvin, and their fellow- 
labourers arc often summoned to rebuke and silence (he 
narrow and sour Sabbatarians. They rise for tho occasion into 
high favour with those who at other times have not one good 
word to say on their behalf. Even Calvin, tint stern theolo¬ 
gian, who is charged with driving his fearful dogmas through 
man's quivering heart, and at whose devoted head so many 
Reproaches have been burled, is for once a man of sense and 
sensibility. It. is unquestionable that the Reformers said 
strong things about tho abrogation of the Jewish Sabbath, 
and*of our freedom from its bondage. The reason for their 
doing so is clear to all who understand their position. Chris¬ 
tianity in their day had degenerated into a mechanical, slavish, 
and self-righteous observance of rites and days. Trust in 
Christ had been displaced by trust in the Church and its 
priesthood. Judaism with its manifold ceremonies had never 
been so burdensome as the system now administered under 
the Christian name. The holidays had been multiplied, till 
they included the third part of the year, and though on every 
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side, from the. best and most thoughtful, protests had gone 
forth against their multiplication, the Popes went on adding 
to their number. The spirit of the whole was intensely anta¬ 
gonistic to the grace and freedom of the Gospel. The Refor¬ 
mers \igorous 

accurately distinguish between the things which properly 
belonged to it, and those which were quite distinct though 
mixed up with it. The Lord's Day had become a Church 
Holiday, and because it was so unprofifcably spent, the Refor¬ 
mers relegated it to those Jewish institutions, which bad 
passed away. They were not always on this point consistent 
with themselves. When they forgot the manner and spirit 
in which the Day was actually spent, its great value rose up 
to their view, and drew from them as strong expressions of 
appreciation, as ever came from so-called Sabbatarians. The 
passages m which the Reformers declared their regard for the 
Lord’s l)ny have been kept out of view by those who .have 
summoned them to testify against the permanent obligation 
of the Sabbath. * Their real views were shown by the i<ray in 
which they kept the Day. By their example they recommended 
its consecration. They delighted in the special services for 
which it furnished such great facilities. Calvin went so far in 
his observance of the Day, that he was charged with Judaizing. 
Since the days of the Reformers many of the best men on the 
Continent and some in Great Britain have maintained that 
the ancient Sabbath lias come to an end, and that, the tir&t 
day of the week rests on a different footing. 

The admissions made by devout men when contending 
against the continuance of the Sabbath render, we think, their 
position untenable. They tell us the Day should be observed 
as a privilege rather than as a duty. Is the privilege of loving 
God with all the heart lessened by the love being commanded? 
The same remark may be made about love to Christ, faith in 
the Gospel, and the entire course of the Christian life. All is 
commanded and yet all is privilege. The higher the privilege, 
1 he greater the likelihood of its being placed under the sanc¬ 
tion of the Divine command. If the Lord's Day be a great 

* Oilfillan on tho Sabbath, p. 400—422. Fairbairns Typology, VoL 2nd 
p. 110—112, 507-523. 


ly assailed the system, but they did not always 
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privilege, is it deprived of its bloom, because ordered by Him, 
whose name it bears ? The advantages of a weekly day of rest- 
release from toil, united worship at regular and frequently 
recurring seasons, opportunity foi* the cultivation of personal 
piety, and the facilities furnished for plying the careless, the 
worldly, the impenitent, and*the ignorant with the instruction 
fitted to awaken, enlighten, and save them—arc readily ac¬ 
knowledged by all Christians. Is it not God's will that these 
inestimable advantages be secured? Have we not clear indica¬ 
tions such is IIis will, and is not every expression of His will, 
in whatever way it may he given, with the Christian equiva¬ 
lent to a command ? One distinguished man, when contending 
against the continuance of the Sabbath as a Divine institution, 
has gone so far as to say that a weekly day of rest is an eternal 
necessity. Is it not fitting that God command what is neces¬ 
sary to the welfare of IIis creatures? 

It may be said however. Why not leave all this under the 
pr«**ont advanced dispensation to the judgment and ordering 
of-Christians themselves? To this wc roplv that the Divine 
appointment of the Day secures a uniformity which it would 
be difficult, almost impossible, otherwise to obtain, and brings 
the whole question to hear on the conscience with a power, 
whiqh the Church, even in its united capacity, can never wield. 

Jf the first day of the week be the Christian Sabbath, as wc 
believe it to be, we may he asked, Is the change of day the 
only distinction between the Sabbath of the times preceding 
and succeeding the advent of the Messiah ? In reply we would 
say, that while the institution continues, it receives new dig¬ 
nity from the higher dignity of the Dispensation, to the 
services of which it is consecrated* As Christians wc have a 
higher position than the children of Israel had, and our entire 
service ought to he marked by fuller knowledge, a stronger 
judgment, greater spirituality, and more filial liberty and love. 
If even of old believers were required to regard the Sabbath 
as ( a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable/ surely we 
ought to surpass them in the esteem accorded to it. We have 
now indeed nothing to do with the sanctions which guarded 
the Sabbath Tinder the Mosaic economy, but the saemlncss of 
(lie Day is not lessened on that account. 
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If wo look at tliis institution aright one tiling will become 
pliin—Unit the Lord’s Day is the brightest and best in the 

nwk. It comes to us as a messenger of peace from (M 

Himself, to dissipate our sadness, and inspire us with joy and 
hope. The Lord has risen. lie rose to impart life to man¬ 
kind. Because lie rose Satan is Conquered, sin is atoned for, 
lie i veu is opened, life and immortality arc brought to light. 
IIis life is the life of the innumerable multitude, who through 
Him shall be eternally saved. Why should we not be joyful 
on a day appointed to commemorate such an event? Why 
should gloom be brought into a day, which is fitted to dispel 
all gloom, and to till our lives with gladness? It was a day 
uf joy to the primitive Christians, and it ought to he to uh. 
livery d«y indeed the true Christian aims more or less earnestly 
at loading a heavenly life, but the S ibbatli as a rule gives 
facilities, which no other day can furnish. Children at school 
away from their parents often write to them, and receive 
communications from them. When filial affection is strong, 
home is constantly in their thoughts, and their hearts bound 
with joy, when the day comes for visiting it. When the visit 
is paid they return to school with home associations freshened, 
and filial affection strengthened. May we not say that in this 
familiar illustration, kept of course within the limits, to which 
every such illustration* is subject, we see the connexion 
between the Lord's Day, as observed by Christians, and every 
other day of the week? It is sad when children arc uuhappy 
on their visits to their homes. Assuredly Christians have no 
reason to be sad on the Day specially appointed for the wor¬ 


ship and service of their (Jod. 

No mi- When considering the Sabbath under the Jewish Dispcnsa- 
slruction ti° n wc had occasion to remark, that while the greatest impor- 
a 1) o u t tanec was attached to it, no minute instruction was given rc- 
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garding its observance. This absence of minute instruction is 
remarkable under a dispensation so noted for its exact regula¬ 


tions. With this fact before us wc are prepared to find the 


keeping of the Day left now to the Christian conscience and 
heart. If we keep in view the object for which it has been 
appointed, we cannot go far astray. Wc shall strive to do 


everything which, will tend to make the Day one of 
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spiritual profit anti enjoyment to ourselves, as well as of bene- 
Jit to our fellow-creatures, find we shall shun everything. 
Which would defeat the ends, for which the Day has hoon 
given to us. If it he wisely laid out we can secure the varie¬ 
ty, for which the human mind craves, and escape the mono¬ 
tony which would bring weariness into its sacred hours. We 
shall not he like slaves or cowed children ever asking, Ought 
wc to do this ? Ought we to avoid that ? We shall have the 
free and joyous spirit of children in a home full of happiness* 
and love. This free filial spirit will guide us much better 
than a thousand regulations. 

The intermission of our usual occupations, that we may 
give ourselves to the work of the Day, will he felt no trial. 
As to those pleasures, in which the people of the world often 
have their chief delight—the ball-room, the theatre, the race¬ 
course—regarding Che general tendency of which we have no¬ 
thing at present to say, what shall we say of them as a sequel 
to the hour professedly spent in God’s worship? When we 
considerd.he spirit the Day is intended to cherish, the relation 
of such sports to it seems very much that ot’ water to lire. A 
belter plan could not he adopted to quench the religion, which 
consists in likeness to God's image, communion with Ilim, love 
to Ilim, and active devotedness to His service. 

These views of the Sabbath bring us to the conclusion, that 
only those can rise towards its ideal, whose hearts have been 
given to God. Others may like the day for various reasons. 
They may like it for the vest from labour it affords. They may 
like it because spent in social intercourse, or in the pursuit of 
what is called pleasure. They may l>e gratified by attending 
to the forms of worship, as a fitting homage to their Maker, 
which*will he remembered in a future day to their advantage. 
They may be pleased with the accompaniments of worship. 
TJiere may be even intellectual pleasure in contemplating the 
things of God, but Ibere can be no spiritual service without a 
spiritual mind. We might as well expect persons to be alive 
one day in seven, and dead during the other six days, as to ex¬ 
pect persons to lie spiritual on the Lord’s Day, and worldly 
through the rest of the week. The religion which is vigorous 
on Sunday, and sleeps soundly till the Sunday returns again, 
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is certainly spurious. If we be true Christians the difference 
will Ik? that on the Sabbath we may, and in innumerable eases 
do receive an impulse, which tells must favourably on our 
daily life. 

The ideal ought not to bo laid aside, because it is so high 
that in the nature of things worldly people, professing to be 
Christians, cannot strive towards it. Why should some bo 
deprived of its elevating influence, because others have no as¬ 
piration in that direction? To these others however the Day 
has been the occasion of untold good. Wherever God’s word is 
possessed. Ills worship scripturally observed, and the Gospel 
faithfully preached, from age to age the work of salvation has 
been carried on. Many more have been converted on the Lord’s 
Day, than on the other days of the week put together. 

The alios- Who has not heard of the gloom and restraint of the Puri- 
r»f tiler™ tan, or as it is often called, the Scottish Sabbath? If vve l»e- 
ri fail Sab- lievc one half told regarding it, how tritslc it must be, to ¥se the 
batli. expressive word of our French neighbours ! The very thought 
of subjection to it would fill many with horror. These sour 
Puritans are spoken of, as if they would, if they could, on the 
Sabbath lay arrest on the whole course of nature—would petri¬ 
fy for the day the animal creation, and silence the very 
songsters of the air. We are under no obligation to defend 

O ' 


the Puritan Sabbath. The Jews, as we observed, laid restric¬ 
tions on themselves, which God had not laid on them, and as 
the Puritans have been as fallible ;*s their neighbours, it would 
not be strange, if they too had erred. Our concern is to up¬ 
hold the Sabbath of the Scriptures, and whatever can be shown 
opposed to it, by all means let that be condemned. Still it may 
be well to try to strip ourselves of prejudice, and to look calmly 
at this Puritan Sabbath to sec what it really was—what’ in it 
was good, and what defective. 

The Turi- It ought ever to be remembered that tlic Puritans, strictly 

lav.'. speaking, were no ecclesiastical party. They arose in the 
Church of England, and for many a day formed the most 
active and devoted portion of its community. While dissatis¬ 
fied with some things in its institution, and wishing their 
alteration, they were warmly attached to it, and very averse to 
ike abandonment of its communion. Their views of Chris- 
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tian doctrine and life very much accorded with those held by 
the portion of the English Church commonly called Evangeli¬ 
cal, Hence the veneration still entertained for them, and the 
value attached to their writings, by many of the most devout 
members of the English Church. Gradually they became di¬ 
vided iri their views of Church Government, enrolling them¬ 
selves under the banners of Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, or 
Congregationalism, some practising infant baptism, others re¬ 
jecting it, the vast majority adhering to Calvinism, but a few 
avowing themselves evangelical Arminians. This latter class 
have found a host of followers in the Methodists of the last 
Century, and of the present. To Church Government they 
ever gave a subordinate place. Their great idea was to bring 
individuals, society, all its engagements, and all its institutions, 
under the rule of supremo love to God, that with Him all life 
might be filled. 

TbjJ idea of the Sabbath entertained by the Puritans natural- Their idea 
ly.sprang from their idea oi the nature and scope of true reli- g^bath 
gion. \They regarded it as a day to be sacredly devoted to sprang 
God's service, when not only worldly employments but world- fromtheir 
thoughts and words should lie laid aside, and the whole soul 
should be turned God ward and heavenward. Is not this a 
glorious ideal ? We heartily adopt the words of Dr. Walker 
of fcamwath, (< For my part 1 do not comprehend how any 
person with religious feelings and sympathies should not be 
ready to admit that at least there is something very grand 
about, the Scottish Sabbath, in its idea of a day of communion 
•with the Unseen and Eternal; of adoration of our Maker and 
our Saviour; of self-examination and moral exercise ; of ac¬ 
quisition of religious knowledge;—and all this in older to the 
spiritual elevation of the soul, the replenishing of our moral 
’energies, and a closer hold of the verities which have a place in 
our gjcrced.” * But why speak of the Scottish Sabbath ? The 
constant use of this expression is misleading, as it ignores and 
tends indeed to deny the fact that many thousands in Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, and America, besides not a few on the Continent 
of Europe, hold the views of Sabbatic obligation and obser¬ 
vance entertained by their Scottish brethren. 



* Scotti&li Theology and Theologians, p. 184. 
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While thoroughly sympathizing with the ideal of the Puri¬ 
tans, we are far from thinking that they always adapted the 
wisest means for its realization. They were strongly tinged 
with the prejudices of their times, and also with prejudices 
arising from their peculiar position. We believe that on this 
very subject of the Sabbath they committed mistakes, which 
were injurious to themselves and others. 

The Puritans without setting forth a written code pre- 
scribed the things to be done and avoided on the Day of rest. 
These generally accepted regulations were to a great extent in 
accordance with the spirit of the Day, but some of them de¬ 
manded what the law did not demand, ami they were altogether 
framed too much after the legal and Judaical model. The vio¬ 
lation of even the most minute of those regulations was un¬ 
hesitatingly condemned as the violation of the Day, - while 
every one who would maintain his character for piety was 
bound to pay scrupulous regard to the whole. These unwrit¬ 
ten regulations were reason itself compared with the puerile 
rules laid down by the Jewish llabbis, but still they breathed 
too much the spirit of the servant, dreading the displeasure of 
his master, and too little of the child rejoicing in the free¬ 
dom of his father's house. The effect was hurtful even to the 
most devout, as it tended towards a slavish spirit, quite op¬ 
posed to their own views of Gospel grace. It was hurtful to 
others. The worldly, and so far as the history of the world 
lias yet gone, they have ever formed the great majority of 
every community, either fretted at the restraint put on them, 
and hated the more that religion on behalf of which the yoke 
was imposed, or turned all this strictness to a self-righteous 
account, putting attention to these things in the place of the 
heart and life devoted to God's service. The effect on * the 
young was perhaps the greatest evil caused by undue strict¬ 
ness. To many no doubt the day was unutterably wearisome, 
and too often the result was intense dislike to vital piety. 

We believe another defect in the Puritan Sabbath has been 
its attempt to separate the worshipper on Sabbath from 
himself during the other days of the week, in a degree opposed 
to tins constitution of our nature. We cannot lay ourselves 
aside on Saturday night to bo resumed on Monday morning 
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spending 1 the interval, as if we were the denizens of another 
world, and had nothing to do with this. Wc cannot but 
remember our engagements and cares during the past week, 
and anticipate the work of the coming week. Where there is 
the true Christian spirit there will be a striving to put aside 
secular care with secular work, and there will be the setting 
of the heart on Divine and eternal realities, but neither past 
nor present can be or ought to be obliterated from the mind. 
One great work of true religion is to make us act better in 
all the relations and circumstances of life, and we do not sec 
how the Sabbath can have this effect, if wc lx) forbidden on it 
either to review the past, or anticipate the future. If wc 
may think of these things we may surely speak of them, as 
in free intercourse with others they are suggested to us, pro¬ 
vided we speak of them in a manner consistent with the object, 
for which the Day has been appointed. We believe the Pu¬ 
ritan Sabbath has in this respect often failed to pay due re¬ 
gard to the necessities of our nature and position. 

ThcHPuritan Sabbath has often been charged with a painful 
monotony. The public services have been unduly lengthened, 
and too little varied. Bodily exercise in every form lias been 
forbidden. The reading declared suitable for the day has 
been too circumscribed. The employments of the Day have 
been loo limited, and have been too much of the same order. 
Such is the charge. It is often made in an exaggerated form, 
but it has a measure of truth in it. The day as observed by 
the Puritans did not provide the variety, for which the human 
mind craves. How endlessly varied are the objects presented to 
us in this world, as if to give suitable and delightful employ¬ 
ment to our versatile powers ! What a prominent characteris- 
, tic’is variety in the composition of the Bible ! What reason 
is there then for monotony in the exercises of the Sabbath ! 
. Whfcn wc consider the variety, which is not only admissible 
but advisable in public worship; when we look at the diversi¬ 
fied range of Christian literature, with its didactic teaching, 
its biographies, histories, and poetry, thereby corresponding 
with the Book on which it is founded; when we consider the 
fields of ■ usefulness open to those who have the heart to enter 
them, we think that without going a step beyond the legiti- 
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nrfate requirements of the Day, we may escape the monotony^ 
which the mind dislikes, and secure the variety for which it 
long's. Even the most devout become tired and jaded, when 
services arc too prolonged, and kept in one line, and we need 
not wonder at the weariness caused to others. 

We deem however the greatest defect to have been the at¬ 
tempt to force all into the groove of piety. Restrictions wore 
laid on worldly people, which irritated but did not change 
them. Whatever may be our view of the province of the 
Magistrate in the sphere of religion, all may agree in the 
opinion that it is his duty to regulate the holidays of the 
community. In a professedly Christian land the first day 
of the week is most appropriately appointed as a day of rest, 
and the Magistrate may not only command the cessation of 
business, but remove temptations to the violation of the sanc¬ 
tity of the Day. When the Magistrate goes beyond this, 
he is likely to turn people into formalists, legalists, hypocHtes, 
or open rebels against Divine authority, but he cannot v drive 
them into the fold of Christ. The Puritans were too 'apt to 
forget they could not compel others to strive towards their 
ideal. They were bound to do in their own case what they 
saw to be right, and in regard to others they ought to have 
been satisfied with showing to them by example and instruc¬ 
tion the way to the higher life. 

These defects in the Puritan observance of the Sabbath 
suggest useful lessons. 

Lessons If the Christian spirit be maintained we shall be und6r no 
thes^de^ temptation to desecrate the Sabbath by unworthy license, but 
fects, wo shall not be ever attending to petty details and ever asking, 
Is this right? Is that wrong ? We should not endeavour to 
effect an unnatural separation between the Sabbath and, the • 
other days of the week. We ought to avail ourselves of the 
diversity of which the Sabbath admits, and which, makes it- 
increasingly pleasant and profitable. Above all, we ought to 
beware of making ourselves a rule for others. Christians 
cannot but wish others to enter into their joy, and should 
incessantly try to draw them to it, but compulsion should be 
shunned as at once wrong and unwise. Special care should be 
taken to make the day interesting and attractive to young 
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persons, and with Christian wisdom and tact we believe much 
may be done. We ought to guard against the extremes of 
too much and too little time spent in public worship, and 
Christian work. 

We have been speaking of the defects of the Puritan Sab- The ex* 
bath. If we were to say nothing of its excellences and bene- collencea 
fits we might leave our readers under a misapprehension we ritaiTsab- 
sbould greatly regret. Both in a temporal and spiritual bath, 
aspect it has been fraught with blessing to successive genera¬ 
tions. The release from bodily toil one day in seven has 
been an unspeakable boon, and has been found by experience 
to be a powerful stimulus to industry. Who can tell the spiri¬ 
tual benefit received by the spirit uul services and exercises of 
the Day? 

The writer of this Essay may be here allowed to give his own The Sab- 
experience. He was brought up in a Highland village in Scot- * 

land, where a devoted Minister preached the Gospel with ear- Highland 
ncstness and power. There was always a good attendance at village, 
public Worship, but in summer so many persons came from a 
distance, some well on to twenty miles, that the service was 
often held in the open air. Before the service, as the groups 
arrived, most on foot, but some in carts and on horseback, what 
hearty greetings were there ! How warmly did they inquire 
about each other’s welfare ! What words of sympathy and kindly 
feeling were uttered f The services were protracted, but the peo¬ 
ple did not weary. When all was over, as they were preparing to 
depart; what joy was depicted on many a countenance ! If slran- ? 
gers had been present, prepared to see doleful gloomy faces, 
reminding them of a funeral procession, and to hear words ut¬ 
tered in subdued tones, the scene before them would have little 
corresponded with their anticipation. There was no levity, but 
there was thorough cheerfulness, and in the faces of a few, 
■especially of the old, there was a singular brightness, indica¬ 
tive of an intense joy, which greatly impressed the youthful 
mind, though its cause was not understood. The writer of 
this Essay amidst all the wanderings of his future life has 
retained a vivid remembrance of these aged Christians. It 
must be acknowledged the young members of pious families 
did find the services too long, and they envied their compani- 
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ons who on the summer evenings were allowed to roam tbo 
fields and woods, but still even to them there was much to 
make the day one of interest, and to cause a pleasant break 

in the monotony of the week. As these young persons grow, 

when they began to perceive the true end of life, they looked 
back to these Sabbaths with a reverence, which told most 
favourably on their character. The irksomeness and restraint 
were forgotten, and the Day given to heaven rose before their 
minds invested with a Divine grandeur. 

These good Highland people had indeed some notions, at 
which we may smile. Shaving on the Sabbath was consi¬ 
dered a marked violation of its sanctity, and the making of a 
bed was deemed a doubtful act. Those however who suppose 
that attention to such petty things was the religion of the 
people are under a great mistake. The minds of the pious 
were occupied with the highest themes, and they were deeply 
impressed with the truth that true religion is the worship of 
God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. 

Similar reminiscences to those of the writer can be given 
by thousands. If we can judge by our own observation and 
experience, happier and more cheerful homes have not been in 
this world than those of many, who have attached a high 
sanctity to the Sabbath. On that-day their happiness* has 
not deserted them, although it has then received a peculiar 
tinge. Not a little amusement has beerf given to the occu¬ 
pants of pious homes in Scotland and elsewhere by the picture 
often given of their grim looks and unnatural gravity, but 
amusement has given place to sadness, when they have thought 
of the prejudice thus excited and sustained against true 
religion. * 

The Day We would again say, as it is so important to keep it in 
continues that what for convenience sake we have called the 

sacrccL ^ Puritan or Scottish Sabbath, has been and is the 
Sabbath of a vast host of pious people all the world over. 
We have used the past tense we fear too frequently. 
The* Day continues to be held by many as sacredly as it ever 

r 

* Dr. Walker in the concluding chapter of his work, ‘ Scottish Theology 
nncl Theologians/ giYC6 an admirable reply to Mr, Buckle’s Indictment of 
Scottish religion. 
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was, and will we doubt not continue to be so held till the end of 
time. The defects of our pious forefathers in the observance 
of the Day are generally discerned. We must beware lest in 
removing these defects, the high ideal of the Day, as kept by 
them, be not sufficiently regarded. 

We arc far from maintaining that no dark spots are to l>c D a r k 
seen in those communities, among whom the Sabbath has ^abbaV}” 
been strictly observed. It would be folly to do so. No insti- keeping 
tutions, however excellent, can restrain men from the com- <K> UIltriea * 
mission of wickeduess. The evil of man's heart will break 
through every barrier, which can be raised against it. Even 
that, which is in itself excellent, is often turned into the oc¬ 
casion of evil. This has been the case with the Sabbath. 

A weekly day for bodily and spiritual rest is an invaluable 
privilege, but if persons be set on sin, the leisure of the day 
will be turned, and no doubt has been often turned, to a mis¬ 
chievous account. We have a striking illustration of causa 
pro uou causa in the charge that the drunkenness, too preva¬ 
lent in Scotland, is traceable to its Sabbatarianism. Drunken¬ 
ness and Sabbath observance are so opposed to each other, 
that those addicted to the one are as a class noted for their 
disregard to the other. Sabbath observance has done much 
to check this and other vices, and its general relaxation would 
be assuredly accompanied by the increase of vice in every 
form. Is the non-observance of the Sabbath on the Continent 
of Europe the meaus of suppressing vice and promoting 
morality ? 

'We have left ourselves little space to apply the views given The Sab- 
of the Sabbath to professing Christians in India. Those who in 

have kindly followed us thus far will be prepared for the ap-' 
plication of our remarks. 

* We'live among a people, who have no weekly rest. Hin- Thepeo- 
doos and Musalmans have many holidays, but they have no day *j] e ° f In “ 
resembling our Sunday. The Musalmans on Friday, their no weekly 
sacred day, gather in numbers at the Mosque for prayer, bvit 
when the service is over, in this country at least, they pursue 
their usual occupations. So far as we are aware'there is 
only one day in the year, a day during the Holee festival, when 
the Hindoos deem themselves bound to abstain wholly from sc* 
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cular work. Among n Hindoo and Musalraan population there 
ctin be no respect for the Christian Day of Rest, and there 
should be no attempt to enforce it. Every such attempt would 
be opposed to the spirit of Christianity, and would only inten¬ 
sify the existing prejudice against the Gospel. 

We might expect however professing Christians to observe 
the Day in a manner which would separate them from their 
Hindoo and Muhammadan neighbours. The Sabbath-keeping 

of the Jews attracted the special notice of the heathen of their 
day, and brought down on them bitter jibes, and the Sunday¬ 
keeping of Christians might be expected to form one of their 
characteristics, in whatever aspect it might be regarded by 
others. 

We have reason to be thankful for the public honour paid to 
the Day by the Government of India. The great Public Offi¬ 
ces are closed, and Public business is suspended. Not only 
Europeans but many Natives are thus released from work. 
Government Schools of every description, even those in remote 
villages, are shut up. Years ago orders were issued th,«it Pub¬ 
lic work of every kind, whether cirried on by Europeans or 

Natives, should be laid aside, and we believe the order is 

* 

generally obeyed, so far as the work directly carried on by 
Government servants is concerned, \)ut contractors arc allowed 
in many cases, if not in all, to do what they like. All over 
this great land, whatever else is known about Christians, it is 
known that Sunday is by them distinguished from other days. 

When we look however at the manner in which the day is 
generally kept by professing Christians, much is seen to grievo 
those who desire the honour of God and the good of their 
fellow-creatures. The number of Church attendants is large, 
apart from soldiers, whose attendance is compulsory. With 
an hour’s service at Church all respect for the day ends we 
fear with the great majority. There are indeed no Balls, no 
Theatricals, but there is no pause to ordinary secular work—- 
buying, selling, taking accounts, and directing Native artisans. 
Without any necessity the day is continually chosen for tra¬ 
velling, as if for that purpose it bad the advantage over other 
days. Picnics arc not infrequently given, and when parties 
arc away in the country hunting is a favourite amusement. 
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To show any respect for the Day besides goings toKCbarch is 
in the opinion of many to prove oneself a narrow-minded Sab¬ 
batarian, 

We need not wonder at the conduct of many regarding the 
Sabbath. Persons who flaunt their infidelity, and those who 
without avowing themselves infidels openly violate the laws of 
God, could not be expected to pay respect to a Christian insti¬ 
tution. Almost as little respect for tho Day could be expected 
from the many, whose outward conduct is correct, but whoso 
entire bearing shows that religion is to them a matter of per¬ 
fect indifference. 

There is another class however from whom better things 
might be expected. We refer to those who regularly attend 
public worship, go frequently to the Communion, have some 
sense of Divine things, and would be highly displeased, if 
their Christianity was questioned. We have been often sur¬ 
prised at tho little regard to the Day paid by not a few of 
this class. They are seldom absent from public worship, but 
when is over, they seem to have no idea of tho high uses to 
which the Day may he turned. There is no careful avoidance 
of secular work, and no special attention to spiritual improve¬ 
ment. If the sacredness of the Day were duly considered, 
and a resolute effort put. forth to keep it holy, we cannot 
doubt the effect would be happy. Those who are deceiving 
themselves with the thought that they are Christians, when 
they are not, might by the Divine blessing discover their 
a mistake, and become what they now suppose they are. Those 
who are Christians would make marked progress, and obtain a 
position so far in advance of their present one, that they 
would wonder at their former selves. Then too they might, 
9 without going out of their sphere, find oppprtunities for pro¬ 
moting the spiritual good of those around them, and their 
• manifest regard to the Day would tend to the honour of Him, 
whom they call Lord and Saviour. All this could be done 
without showing a particle of a scrupulosity more akin to 
Hiadooism than Christianity. By all means let everything 
be done which is requisite for health, or even comfort. Let 
every opportunity for doing good to others be eagerly embraced* 
Tho Day will be hallowed, not desecrated, by such wock. 
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Nabb ath We are sometimes told this strict observance ©£ tl>e Sabbath 

^ b *„ e „ r T'is impracticable in India. It is said that tlie Natives, on 
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fraction- whose services we are dependent, will not work sufficiently 
biein Iu- on other days, and that we must therefore make them work 

(lift ' 

on the Sunday. If this be the case our condition is hard,* 
for on this point we must bring ourselves down to their 
level, instead of trying to raise them to ours. If they must 
work we must see how the work is done, and thus for the 
time we are acting as heathens, not as Christians. We wish no 
violent interference with their disregard to the Day, but why 
should we be required to imitate them ? We believe this diffi¬ 
culty like many others is stronger in appearance than in reali¬ 
ty. If wc attach importance to the work of the week being 
accomplished in six days, we shall iind means of getting it 
accomplished. Our determination to have it done will be 
soon perceived and accepted by those who have to do it. As 
to those who receive daily wages wc are told they have difficul¬ 
ty in obtaining support by working all the week through,r, and 
that it is cruel to deduct one day in seven from their* time. 
There would be no doubt cases of hardship, but if a weekly 
rest were generally adopted, the strength of the people would 
be increased, and their condition would be gradually improved. 
The difficulty is indeed in not a few cases caused by Europeans 
themselves. We knew a Native Coach Maker, who transacted 
business mainly with Europeans. For a time he shut up his 
place on the Sunday. Ilis workmen at first grumbled, but gra¬ 
dually liked the measure. Sometime afterwards we observed his 
place open, and on our asking the reason, he said he was forced 
to do it to retain his customers. Gentlemen often came on a 
Sunday to see their conveyances, and when they found Lis 
place shut up they were very angry. Several had said to ‘him 
he had nothing to do with the Sunday—that belonged to Chris¬ 
tians only, and if he continued to act in so foolish a manner, 
they would have nothing to do with him. The result was, he 
said, much against his will he was obliged to resume work. 
We have no doubt such cases have now and then occurred. . 

The tee* For 'a reason early stated in this Essay, a large part of it is 
given° by occupied with the Scripture argument for the retention of the 
tbt'Sab - Sabbath- under the Christian dispensation* The validity of 
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tlie argument can be acknowledged only by those who receive *h to 
the Bible as the Word of God. Wo have not however confined vino or i." 

ourselves to the assertion of our authority for holding one day gin of the 
in seven sacred. We have endeavoured to show tlie secular BLble * 
and spiritual advantages, which the institution is intended to 
secure. On these advantages a strong argument may be 
founded in favour of the Divine origin of the Book, in which 
the weekly day of rest has so prominent a place. The argu* 
ment, if apprehended, is well fitted, wo think, to tell on the 
minds of candid persons, who are*not ready to receive any * 
statement on the mere authority of the Bible. Ill this aspect 
we consider this Essay to have a direct bearing on the aim 
pursued throughout the series. 

Not only lias much evil been done in this world, but evil Good and 
has been often defended and honoured, and good has been con- evl1 mia * 
demned. Evil has however never been defended as evil, nor edr^ 1 ^ 
goo(^ condemned as good. The name of some good quality lms 
bCon given to the evil, and wrapped in that fair disguise it 
has received honour. The name of some evil quality has been 
affixed to good, and under that name it has been hooted down. 

What a tribute is this fact to the moral nature, with which 
man was originally endowed I 

We have an illustration of this action of the human mind in inetauce, 
the treatment which the Sabbath has received. Few institu¬ 
tions have been so bitterly assailed. The most distinguished 
Homan writers, Ovid, Juvenal Pejpius, Tacitus, Horace and 
others, shot some of their sharpest arrows at the Sabbath-keep¬ 
ing of the Jews. * Who does not know what has been 
said from age to nge by many professing Christians against 
the narrow, gloomy, intolerant, joy-suppressing Sabbatarians* 

$ witli their scrupulosity and imeharitableness ? We are remind¬ 
ed-fif the martyrs to the truth of God, who were over-whelmed 

* GilftlUm in his work on the Sabbath gives several quotations from these 
writers. Wo give only one—from. Juvenal's 14th Satire* which may be thus 
translated, 

* By them no cooling spring was ever shown. 

• Save to the thirsty circumcised alone ; 

Why ? ‘but each seventh day their bigot sires 
Rescind from all that social life requires.’ 

. The passage i$ airbed at Roman converts to Judaism, 
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with the most atrocious charges, and were led forth to execu¬ 
tion clud in robes with hideous pictures of devils and the 
Hames of hell, that the hatred of the populace might be the 
more inflamed. 

Bodily Let us strip the Sabb >th of the dress with whioh its eoe- 

rest. is jQjgg h ave covere( j jf and look at it as set before us in the 

JQQ u J* 0 • 

pulsivsf Bible. As there represented, wherein is its repulsiveness? 
Sabbath we all know means ‘ rest/ Ought that word to be 
disliked in this world of toil ? The institution immediately 
* and directly provides for a weekly day of release from labour. 
Ought that to be deemed a hardship by either employers or 
employed ? The necessity for daily rest is enforced by nature 
itself, and secures compliance, whether we will or not. The 
necessity for the weekly Test is not so urgent, and is not enfor¬ 
ced in the same manner, but the beneficent tendency of the 
arrangement is proved by innumerable facts. Throughout Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Ireland, the United States of America, British 
America, and the British Colonies, commercial, manufactur¬ 
ing, and agricultural operations, and indeed industrial -opera¬ 
tions of every kind, are with trifling exceptions suspended for 
an entire day every week. Are those countries, in energy, 
enterprise, intelligence, moral worth, wealth, comfort, or any 
thing by which one country can have superiority over another, 
behind those in which Sunday business is only partially suspend¬ 
ed, or not suspended at all ? The answer to this question may 
bo safely left to those who ^will honestly look at facts, and 
attach to them their proper meaning. Those must be blind in¬ 
deed who do not perceive that the comparative prosperity of* 
these countries has been largely secured by the weekly cessa¬ 
tion of labour. Some have spoken of the terrible dulness, the 
death-like stillness, of the streets in the cities of Great Bri- ( 
tain on tbe Sunday, compared with tbc stir and life of the 
streets in tbe cities of the Continent. We wonder what the, 
thousands think of this dulness, by whose release from shop 
and factory it is caused, When we think of its cause, ought 
it to be condemned ? 

Spiritual Something more however than bodily rest is secured by 
that not Sabbath. EfEort to promote the temporal and spiritual 
required t good of our follow-creatures is recommended by the example 
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and instruction of our Lord. Is not such effort worthy of com¬ 
mendation ? The special work of the Day is the worship* of 
the Living God through Jesus Christ His Son. If there be 
one above us infinitely great and good, our Creator, Preserver, 
and Governor, our God and Father, what higher work can hu¬ 
man beings have than communing with Him and doing Him 
service ? Ought not the leisure to be prized which gives faci* 
lities for this glorious work ? Condemn, if you like, the puerile 
rules by which the Rabbis regulated Sabbatic observance; 
condemn, if you like, the defects of the Puritan Sabbath, but 
do not condemn their ideal, for it was noble. What is there in 
the institution itself, as represented in the Bible, to excite the 
just dislike of an intelligent and moral creature ? Against it 
we have not heard even a plausible argument to the present 
hour. 

If any of our Native friends have been so good as to follow The boon 
us through this discussion we would say to them, 4 You know o f t h e 
we^r that though you have many holidays, you have no day ^ theVai 
r^emWmg the Christian Sunday. You have no frequently tiveBot 
recurring day for bodily and spiritual rest. Your holidays are India * 
adapted to your religion, as the Sundiyis adapted, to Chris¬ 
tianity. Many of you know the value of the bodily rest, which 
tfiQ Sunday closing of the Public Offices secures, and would 
deprecate the witli-drawal of the boon. Would it not be well 
if the boon could be shared by your countrymen generally ? 

Would not the weekly stoppage of work prove eventually an 
immense advantage to all classes ? You at any rate might be 
’ expected to hold that opinion. So far as the experiment has 
been tried you know it has answered. Testimony has been 
furnished from various factories and industrial occupations su¬ 
perintended by Europeans in different p irts of India. We 
mention an instance, which lias come under our immediate 
# notice. On the slopes of the Himalaya there are numerous 
tea-plantations belonging to Europeans, on which thousands of 
hill people iind employment. On these there is no Sunday 
work. On Saturday afternoon the labourers may be seen with 
great glee hastening to their homes. They do not look as if 
they thought it was a hardship to have no plantation work on 
the next day, and we have never heard a tea-planter say, that 
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he had lost by the cessation of labour on one day in seven. What 
is done in this case, we have no doubt, might be profitably 

done in all cases* -But ought you not to turn the day to a 

higher account than that of bodily rest ? Ought not that 
great event to interest you, which this day has been appointed 
to commemorate ? Ought you not to seek the spiritual rest, 
which so many of you have been taught is to be found in the 
living God through Jesus Christ His Son? If this institution 
be so fitted to promote man's temporal and spiritual welfare, 
as we have shown it is, is it not worthy of Him who seeks the 
good of all His creatures, and in the fact of the institution 
having a prominent place in the Bible, have we not an additional 
proof of its Divine origin ?' 

It will be observed we have used the three names, the Lord's 
Day, Sabbath, and Sunday. The Lord's Day has our preference 
on account of its New Testament usage^md exceeding appro¬ 
priateness. Sabbath is surely, a good, we might say, a delight¬ 
ful word. As the Lord’s Day is the successor of the anci&nt 
Sabbath, we think ourselves fully justified in giving ii* tluu 
name. To * Sunday' objections were urged in Post Apostolic' 
times, because the name had its origin in the idolatrous wor¬ 
ship paid on that day to the sun. For the same reason the 
Puritans regarded the word with intense dislike, and to the pre¬ 
sent time many Christian people refuse to employ the term- 
We cannot say we have any scruple regarding it. This seems 
to us one of those cases in which wc may most rightly strip 
a word of its bad associations, and invest it with the better 
meaning, which itself suggests. When vve think of Christ the 
Sun of Righteousness rising on that day, the term comes most 
pleasantly to our ear. 

It would ill become us to uncliristianise those who do not 
accept the views of the Christian Sabbath maintained in Vais 
Essay. To do this would be to uncliristianise some of the best 
men this world has known. Without any arrogance however 
wc may be allowed to deplore, as we do, the statements made 
by some Chirstian men regarding the abrogation of the Sab¬ 
bath, as not simply erroneous, but as actually productive o£ 
immense mischief. It is a notorious fact that the Sabbath is 
scarcely better observed by the Protestant than by the Roman 
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Catholic nations on the Continent of Europe. The leisure secur¬ 
ed bj^he partial suspension of business is Jay the vast majority 
devoted to frivolous pleasures. In defence of this desecration of 
the Day the words of Calvin, Luther, and their associates are 
often quoted. No regard is paid either to their counter state¬ 
ments, or to the manner in which they actually spent the day. 

In Great Britain there is much, very much, to cause grief to 
every Christian heart, but we think it is no partial bias, which 
lias brought us to the conclusion that among its inhabitants 
spiritual life is more widely diffused, and more vigorously exer¬ 
cised, than among Continental nations. We have a profound 
conviction that the infidelity, irreligion, and yicc so rampant 
among them, notwithstanding the influence of a most devoted 
Christian band, and the consequent social and political unrest, 
are in a large measure due to the habitual and gross violation 
of the Lord s Day, which throws obstacles iu the way of Pub¬ 
lic Worship, indisposes people to attend it with composure 
' / andr seriousness, disinclines the mind for retirement, and, we 
ly, carefully provides for effacing every holy impression, 

•^vhich may have been made. The best men among both the 
Protestant and lloman Catholic communities, whatever may 
have been their theory of the Sunday, have greatly lamented 
■fckis desecration, and have again arid again put forth efforts 
to cheek it. If the Reformers were to come from their graves 
\vc cannot doubt they would be shocked with the fruit tlicir un¬ 
guarded words had produced, and would heartily join those bent 
ensealling the people to such an observance of: the Day, as 
they themselves, while in this world, delighted to render. The 
evil has taken such deep root, that the efforts put forth to check 
it have had very limited success. It can only be counteracted by 
a deep and wide revival of true religion, to which it at the same 
r tyfcie opposes the most formidable obstacles. The Christians in 
. those lands do not despond. They are working hopefully, know¬ 
ing that their Leader lives and reigns, and that no opposition, 
however formidable, can prevent His final triumph. 

In Great Britain some excellent men have of late propounded Conclu* 
views on this subject, the prevalence of which we heartily sion > 
deprecate,- As in the case of the Reformers, their views* 
if diffused, will produce effects very different from those, 
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which they anticipate. But we trust they may hot he doused. 
We believe living .Christians, with few exceptions, are ready 
to stand firmly on the Day, as a most loving, wise, and holy insti¬ 
tution of heaven’s appointment. The many who are at present 
pressing into the kingdom of God will we doubt not value it 
as a boon of untold worth. By its appreciation and right use 
they will be braced for the,duties, trials, and temptations of 
the week. The true consecration of the Day by all nations will 
be a sure proof that tho kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. The spirit of tho 
Sabbath will then penetrate the entire life, and make the world a 
suburb of heaven, so that when the words are heard, * Come up 
hither/ the soul can feel itself at once in a most congenial 
sphere, for which it is fully prepared. God hasten this blessed 
time in mercy to our weary sin-tossed race! 









